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The Library to be under the control of the Direc- 
tors, who may withhold such books from circulation, 
as they may deem expedient. 

Each Member shall be entitled to take from the 
Library, one folio, or one quarto, or two of any lesser 
fold, with the plates belonging to the same, upon sign- 
ing a receipt for the same, and promising to make 
good any damage which may be sustained when in 
their possession, or to replace the same, if lost 

No person shall lend any book belonging to the In- 
stitute, except to a member, under a penalty of one 
dollar for every offence. 

The Directors may permit other persons than mem- 
bers to use the Library. No memner shall detain any 
book longer than four weeks, after being duly notified 
that the same is wanted by another member, under a 
penalty of twenty five cents per week. 

On or before the first Wednesday in May all books 
shall be returned, and a committee of the Directors 
appointed for that purpose shall examine the Library 
and make a report of the condition at the Annual 
Meeting. 
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PREFACE. 



Trc present work forms the second part of the Latin Les- 
sons, and is intended to elucidate practically all the important 
principles and rules of the Latin Syntax. The plan puroued 
is the same with that which was followed in preparing the 
first part, and the utility of which has been so fully proved 
by the favourable reception extended to that volume. A rule 
is laid down and principles are stated, and then exercises are 
given illustrative of the same ; so that the two parts, taken 
together, will form a complete Grammar of the Latin lan- 
guage, accompanied by what no other grammar of that tongue 
at present has, a full course of continuous exercises. 

The principles and rules of Latin Syntax, as laid down in 
the present volume, have been derived from the grammars 
of Zumpt, Weissenbom, Reissig, Billroth, and fro^ the Gsrm- 
nasium of Dr. Crombie. The exercises are taken principally 
from Kenrick, and a few from Ellis and Hottenrott. The 
miscellaneous exercises at the end of the volume are from 
Crombie exclusively. No vocabulary has been appended for 
these last, since the student will obtain the requisite aid from 
any English-Xatin Dictionary. 

CobmUa CoUegt, Jhc. 10, 1841. 



INTRODUCTION 



TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 

I ■ 

PART I. 

EXERCISES ON LATIN SYNTAX. 



Concord. 



I. NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 
Rttle I. A verb agrees with its noxhiiiatiye in num- 
ber and person, and in gender also, if it be susceptible 
of gender ; as, 



Ego lego, "I read." 

Tu. scribis, " thou writest." 

Piter currit, ** the boy runs." 



Nos doeemus, *' we teach." 

Vos audiHs, " ye hear." 

Hostes fugiunt, " the enemy flee." 



Corinthus eapta est, ** Corinth was taken." 
Armafracta sunt, " the arms were broken." 
CapHvi emH sunt, "the captives were bought" 



0b8. 1. As the terminations of the verbs serve to distinguish the 
persons, the personal pronouns are not exi;H:es8ed, as nomina- 
tives, unless some emphasis is required. 

Obs. 2. In impersonal veibs, the nominative is left undefined ; as, 
tonat, " it thunders ;" oporUt, " it behooves." 



Rule II. A coUective noun, that is, a noun in the 
singular denoting number or multitude, sometimes has 
a plural verb ; as, pars pugnarU^ pars fugiunty *' some 
fight, some flee." 
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NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 



1. J am bmliing. — Thou art corir 
sidering. — Time flies. — We con- 
quer. — Ye stoim. — The men live. 
— Tfc« house VMS burning. — The 
syjDoUows were departing. — 'Death 
has taken away. — The citizens 
had reeeived.-^T7u law will per- 
mit. — The tyrants will have pun- 
ished, 

8. Men may understand, — The 
cause might suffUe. — We may 
have thought. — Pompey might 
have douJbted. — Crassus might 
at length have conquered. — The 
preceptor may teack, the pupils 
will not learn. — TuUius might 
have said so while we were ah" 
sent. 

8. The Romans are being conquer- 
ed. — Tlie house was being built. 
--^ Carthage was taken. — The 
books were preserved. — The boys 
may have been sent. — The wom- 
en might have been found. — The 
girl has been slain. 

4. While Marcus is drawing nearj 
it thunders. — It hails daily^ and 
we are greatly alarmed. — It 
lightens and rains^ arid the con- 
suls immediately retire. 

5. A part were xoounded or slain. 
'•—The crowd made a loud outcry. 
'^The multitude feared, and were 
easily scattered. — The army were 
corrupted^ an4 discipline was 
neglected. — The youth began, — 
The commons decreed. 



Ego aedifico. — ^Tu cogito. — ^Tem- 
pus fugio. — Ego vinoo. — Tu 
nato. — Homo yiyo. — Domus 
ardeo. — Hinindo abeo. — Mors 
eripio. — Civis recipio. — Lex 
penmtta^^Tyraimus punio. 



Homo inteliigo. — Causa sufficio^ 
— Ego existimo. — Pompeius 
dubito. — Crassus tandem yin- 
co, — Preceptor doceo, discipu- 
lus non disco. — ^Tullius ita dico 
dum ego absum. 



Romanus yinco. — ^Domus aedifico. 
— Carthago capio. — Liber oon- 
servo. — ^Puer mitto. — ^Femina 
inyenio. — ^Puella inteificio. 



Dum Marcus adyento tono.— 
Grandino quotidie^ egoque mag- 
nopere conturbo.— Fulguro et 
pluo, consulque statim decedo. 

Pars yulnero aut occi^o. — ^Turba 
fremo. — ^Multitude timeo, et fe- 
cile dissipo. — Exercitus oor- 
rumpo, disciplinaque negligo. — 
Juyentus ccepi. — ^Plebs scisco. 



Remark I: For some observations on the construction of a plural 
verb with a coUectiye noun in the singular, consult Drakenborch ad 
Uv., 35, 26. — Corte ad SaU., Jug., 28.— /d. ad Luc., 4, 367.— Xnte 
ad SaU., Jug., 15, 2. 

Remarks llie construction of a plural ve^ with a coUectiyenoiiii 



NOMINATIVE AND VSRB. 
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in the aingular is perhapi^ never used by Cicero (lor the instance cited 
from Ver.y I, 31) is corrupt), and very rarely by lAry. It is canunon, 
however, when a noun of this class continues the subject of success- 
ive pi^positions, to join a singular verb with it in one, and a plural 
in another, especially if a relative is interposed ; as, ** Hoe idem gen- 
eri humano evenity quod in terra collocati sunt." (Cte., N. D.y 2, 6.)— 
^^Jcan, ne nocte quidem turba ex eo loco dilabebatur, refracturosque car- 
cerem minabantur." {Liv.y 6, 17.) 

Remark 3. This same construction of a singular collective noun 
with a plural verb is also comparatively rare in Virgil, and takes 
place generally in the following cases, namely, when the collective 
noun is followed by a genitive of another noun, which latter forms 
the true subject ; or in tbe case of pars. But even tiien, when pars 
occurs with a plural verb, either the plural of the noun to which pars 
refers, or the plural of a pronoun, or else alii precedes. ( Wagner^ 
Quast. yir^., viiL, 4.) 

Remark 4. Not unfrequently a plural verb is used alter uterque and 
qvdsqtLe; as, " Uterque eorum ex ca^tris exercitum educunt.'' {Cos., 
B. C.y 3, 30.) — " Ccetera multitudoy decimus quisqtie ad suppliciumlecii.^ 
{Liv.y 2, 59.) 



EiTLE III. Two OT more singular nominatives, united 
by a connective conjunction, and sometimes even with- 
out such union, have the verb in the plural if they de- 
note living beings, and especially persons ; as, Jlntoni* 
U8 et Octavius vicerunt Brvtum et Caasium^ "Antonius 
and Octavius conquered Brutus and Cassius." 



RiTLE lY. But if the nominatives denote things with- 
out life, and especially abstract ideas, the singular or 
plural may be used, unless one of the nominatives 
should be in the plural, or what is asserted 'should only 
be true of them jointly 5^ as, 

Cum tempus necessitasque postulaty decertanduan manu est. " When 

the occasion and necessity demand, we must contend with the 

hand." 
Bejuficium et gratia homines inter se €onjungunt. *' Kindness and 

favour Unite men among themselves." 
Vitay morsy divitiay paupertasy omnes homines commovent. "Life, 

death, riches, poverty, exercise a strong inOuenoe over all men." 



1. Seleueus and Antiochus waged 
war on account of Asia. — Car- 
thage and Numantid were de- 



Selencus et Antiochus helium 
propter Asia {aceus.) gero. — 
Carthago et Numantia ab idem 
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MOHHfATITB AND VERB. 



thuycd hytlu tame Setpic^—Ni- 
tnu and Semiramu acquired 
great glory. — Hannibal and 
Philopcanen wtrt taken off hff 
poison. — Pompeyt Lentuhu, 
Seipio, AframuBf perished in the 
evnl wars by a miserable death. 
^At the lake RegiUuSy in the 
war with the Latins^ Castor and 
PoUmx were seen to fight on 
horseback in the Roman line, 
8. Fineness, closeness, whiteness, 
smoothness, are regarded in pa- 
per. — His long hair set off Sdpio, 
and his personal appearance, not 
elaborately neat, but truly manly 
and military. — Reason and 
speech unite nun together. — 
Hunger and thirst are burden- 
some. — 7^ research and inves" 
iigaiion of truth is especially ap- 
propriate. — Hunger and thirst 
are removed by meat and drink. 
'^The forehtad, the eyes, the 
countenance, often deceive; the 
speech most frequently of all. 



Scipio {aUat.) ddeo-'-'Ninm et 
Semiramis magnus gloria adi- 
pmcor. — ^Hannibal et Philopce- 
men venenum {ablat.) abeumo^ 
— ^Pompeius, lientulus, Scipio, 
AfinaniuB, in beUnm {ablat.) ciY" 
ills fcede pereo. — ^Apud Regillua 
{accus.), beUum (ablat.) Latinus, 
in acies (ablat.) Romanns, Cas^ 
tor et PoUux ex equus (aMat^ 
plur.) pugno video. 

Tenuitaa, denaitas, candor, hevoTf 
in charta (ablat. plur.) specto 
(plur.). — Promissus csesaiies 
habitusque corpus, non cultU9 
munditia (ablat. plur.), sed yirili» 
Tere ac militaris Scipio adomo 
(«tn^.)— Ratio et oratio concilia 
(sing.) inter aui (accus.) home- 
Fames et sitis sum molestus.— • 

^ Imprimis proprius sum (sing.) 
▼emm inquisitio atque investi** 
gatio.— Oibns (ablat.) et potio 
(abUu,) fatooB sitisque depello 
(sing.). — Frons, oculus, vultus, 

persaepe mentior (;»2w.) : oratio 
vero saepe. 



Obs. When et is repeated, the veib is in the singular, agreeing 
with the last snlriect, and beingundeistood with the others ; as, 
Hoc et ratio doctis, et necessitas barbaris, et mos gentibus, et feris 
natura ipsa prascripsit. The same remark applies to qwumr-' 
turn. 



About the same time, both Marcel- 
hts came to Rome to deprecate 
disgrace, and the consul Q. Ful- 
vius to hold the comitia. — 7%ere 
was in Miltiades both the great- 
est kindness and wonderful affor 
biliiy, great OMthority wUh aU the 
atatesf an illusiriaus naime, and 



Sub idein tempus (aceus.), et Mar* 
ceQus ad d^recandus ignavia, 
et Q. Fulvius, consul, comitia 
(gen. plur.) causa (aJblat.) Roma 
(a£cus.) venio.-^In Miltiades 
sum quum summus humanitas 
tum mirus comitas; ma^u9 
MCtoritas ayud onto dTita* 



MOMIKATIVB ANB VS&B. 13 

ike kigheet renoum in the mUi- 1 {aeau.); wMiB nomen; lans 
tary art \ res miUtaris {gemt.) magntu. 



Rule V. When pronouns of different persons come 
together, the verb agrees with the pronoun of the first 
person in preference to that of the second, and with 
the pronoun of the second person in preference to that 
of the third | as, Si tu tt Tullia valetts^ ego ei Cicero vth 
lemusy << If thou and Tullia are well, I and Cicero are 
well." 



Ob8. The Latin, unlike the English, places the pronoun of the 
first person before that of the second. 



If neither thou nor I heme done 
theee tkinge, poverty hoe not per' 
mitted uetodo them, — Through 
a eingle act of mine^ both thou 

' and all my friends haee fallen 
into one common n<tfi.-^77^ 
mid I speak to-day to one anoth- 
er with the greatest frankness. — 
RuOus, thou and some of thy col' 
leagues have erred greatly ^ who 
hoped thatye might he oMe to ^ 
come popular. 



Hie si neqne ego neqiie ta facio^ 
non sino egestas ego tacio.*- 
Unns factom mens {aUai.) et tn 
et onmis mens ainlcns conoo. 
—-Ego so tu simpUoiter (superl. ) 
inter ego (aecus.) hodie loq[aor. 
— ^Erro RuUns, vehementer et 
ta et nomuilhis collega tmis, qoi 
spero ta possom {aeens. with 
tfi/En.) popolaris soul 



Remark. The true constraction is this : Vos, tu et TulUa, valetis ; 
nosj ego et Cicero, valemus. — ^Besides the phraseology referred to by 
the rule, we can use the preposition cum with the latter of the two 
subjects. Thus, TSt ipse cum Sexto scire velim quid cogites. (Cte.» 
Ep. ad Att.y 7, 14:)— Sfcepe ego admirari sdeo sum LcSio perfeetam 
CaUmis sapientiam, {Cie., de Sen., 4.) 



Rule VI. The infinitive mood or part of a sentence 
often supplies the place of a nominative ; as, MenHri 
tst turpty *' to lie is disgracefuL" — JEquum est at hoc 
fadae^ ^^ it is right that thou do (his." 



1. Todawnmgisnewrns^ulyhe- 
iJt ML eJ^iMiys Usgrexti^dL 



Ift 



Nuhqaam sam utilis pecco, quia 
semper sum tuTpis. 
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APPOSITION. 



•-*To beiray our country ia a sin. 
—To separate the mind from the 
body is nothing else than to learn 
to die, — To ho entirely unac- 
piainted with our own poets is a 
mark of the most inddent sloth 
or the most deUcate fastidious- 
ness. 

2. Not to love one*s parents is im- 
piety ; not to aehundedge them, 
madness. — To love on^s parefUs 
is the first law of nature, — It is 
a difficult art to regulate the re- 
public rightly. — Jt is disgraceful 
to say one thing, to Hwnk another. 
--«T0 commaand ant^s self is the 
greatest exercise of authority. 

3. Among the Persians it ynu the 
highest honour to hunt in an in- 
trepid manner, — Not to return 
favours tnth acts of kindness is 
both base, and is {so) esteemed 
among all. — To speak beautifully 
and oratoricaUy is nothing else 
than to use the best sentiments 
and choicest words. — To salute 
kindly, to address each one cour- 
teously, is never unpleasing. 



— ^Peccatum sum patria prodo. 
— Secemo a corpus (a&^.) ani- 
mus, nee quisqyam alius sum 
quam emoriar disco. — Rudis 
{accus.) sum omnino in noster 
poeta {eMat.), aut inertissimus 
segnitia(^«ntY.) sura, aut fastidi- 
um delicatissimus (genit). 
Parens suus non amo, impietas 
sum: non agnosco insania. — 
Diligo parens primus natuia lex 
sum. — ^Ars sum difficilus, ;recte 
respublica rego. — ^Turpis sum 
alius loquor, alius senlio. — ^Dn- 
pero sui (dative), magnus sum 
imperium. 

Apud Persa (accus.) summus lans 
sum fortiter venor. — ^Non refero 
beneficium (ablat.) gratia et sum 
turpis, et apud omnia habeo. — 
Nihil sum alius pulchrd et ora- 
torio dico, nisi bonus sententia 
(ablat.) Terbumque lectus (ab- 
lat) dico. — Saluto benignd, et 
comiter unusquisque- appello, 
sum baud unquam injucundus. 



Remark. The infinitive, when taken as a substantive, may have a 
pronoun or adjective agreeing ivith it ; as, '* Totum hoc philosophari 
displicet." (Cic., de Fin., 1, 1.) — " Jpsum IdUine loqui in magna Um- 
de ponendum est." (Id., Brut., 140.) This mode of expression, how- 
ever, is only resorted to when no verbal substantive exists, and must 
not be extended beyond the actual practice of the classics. Scire 
tuum is found in Persius, and intdUgere meum in Petronius ; but, ex- 
cept with ipsum^ this construction is very rare. 



II. APPOSITION. 

Rule I. One substantive agrees with another, or 
with a pronoun, in case, when both refer to the same 
person or thing ; as, Urba Roma^ '^ the city Rome y 
J^os consulesj " we consuls." 



»> 
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Ob8, 1. Tke snbstantiTe conung after must, where ver this is pos- 
sible, agree with the one that goes before in gender and number 
also. Jf the leading substantive be feminine, it must haye ia 
apposition with it either a feminine noun, if sach a one exist, or 
a feminine adjective used as a noun. 

Ob8. 2. When two nouns in apposition are of difierent numbers, 
the verb agrees with the leading one of the two ; as, Rhtnoeero- 
tes, rarum aHM aninuU, in montibtu India erami. ^ In the mount- 
aikis of India were rhinoceroses, an animal rarely met with else- 
where." 

Obs. 3. Before the second of the two words but in apposition, ut 
and quamois are often employed. 



1. OthOf a brave man, and my intir 
mate friend, restored dignity to 
the equestrian order. — Themis- 
todesy ike conmumder in the Per- 
Mian war, freed Greece, the home 
of freedom, from servitude. — We 
haoe sent a consul, a very brave 
man, with an army. — Riches are 
dug lep, the incitements of evils, 
—We have the consuls friendly 
to us, and Fwmius, the tribune 
of the commons, on our side. — 
AH the maritime empire was giv- 
en to Neptune, the other brother 
of Jove, 

8. 7%e Romans waged war with 
THgranes, king of the Armeni- 
ans. — The Italian nations called 
it thi Adriatic Sea, from Adria, 
a colony of the Thud. — In He- 
rodotus, the father of history, 
there are inmrnuraUe fables. — 
Brutus and Cassius, the slayers 
of Casar, excited a great war. — 
What shall I answer to my chil- 
dren, who deem thee another pa- 
rerUl — How often hast thou en- 
deavoured to slay me when {con- 
sut) elect 7 How often when con- 
sul? 



Otho, vir fortis, et necessarius 
meus,' equester ordo restituo 
dignitas. — ^Themistocles, impe- 
rator bellum Persicus, Greeia, 
domus libertas, servitus {aJdat.) 
libero. — Consul mitto, Tir for- 
tis, cum exercitus {ablat.). — ^Ef- 
fi>dio opes, irritamentum ma- 
lum. — ^Amicus consul habeo, et 
noster tribUnus plebs Fumius. 
— ^Do Neptunus (dat.), alter Ju- 
piter firater, maiitimus omnis 
regnum. 



Romanus cum Tigranes, Aimeni- 
us rex, bellum gero. — ^Adriati- 
cus mare^ ab Adria, Tuscus co- * 
Ionia, TOCO Italicus gens.— 
Apnd Heroaotus {aecus.), pater 
historia, sum imiumerabilis fab- 
ula. — ^Brutus et Cassius, inter- 
fector Cssar, ingens bellum mo- 
yeo. — Quis respondeo Hberl 
meus {dative), qui tu parens al- 
tpr puto 1 — Quoties tu ego de- 
signatus ; quoties consul inter- 
ficio Conor t 
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APPOSITION. 



a Tkebet, ike tafiud of BctoHa, 
iMt nhutUd at ike foot of Mount 
Oitkaron. — Experiemce^ on tx- 
eeUent inatructerj kae taugkt 
tkie. — PhUosopky woe ike twun- 
tresM of la!W9,~tke mietreso of 
morale and of {mental) culture.^^ 
Wiedom is ike effector of a ka^ 
fy life,~-^Pytkagorae recommendr 
ed frugality to aU, as tke parent 
of virtuee.-^Fortunef, that mie^ 
treee of human affavre.-^l pate 
hy Chreeee, and Atkene tkat tv- 
ventreee of all leaming.-^Fleae- 
wre is ike no^nterfeitet of good, 
and tke mother of all evile, 

4. Titutf ike darling of mankindy 
WU called 0l moet eieeellent prince. 
'—•Grecian eoldiere, kis chief und 
almoet only kape, came unto Da- 
rtue.'^—Tullia, our darUngt kae 
died, — Cn^ue and PuUiue Scip- 
iOf tke two tkunderboUe of tke 
Roman power, were suddenly cut 
. off tit Spain.'-'Dicaarckue, my 
favourite {autkor), diecoureed 
wOk very great aeuteneee. — *To 
Ceuart ae ^ueutor. Farther 
Spain fell by lot. — I await death 
ae wa end of mieeriee^-^I^cwr- 
gue aboUehed ike uee of gold and 
silver, as tke material of aU 
crimes, — ManUus Torquatusput 
his own son to death, altkougk 
victorious, heeauee he kadfougkt 
contrary to orders, 



Thebe, Bceotia caput, sub Mons 
CitheroQ sino. — Hie doceo 
118118, magiater egregiua. — ^Phil- 
oBophia inTentrix lex, magistra 
moa et diBciplina Bum.—- Beatna 
vita efiectrix sapientia Bum. — 
Pythagoras, ge^ietrix virtus, fru- 
galitas oumis ^dative) commen- 
do. — ^Fortuna, iUe res humanus 
domina.— -Oinitto Graecia, atque 
ille omnis doctrina inyentrix 
Athens. — ^Bonum imitatrix to- 
luptas sum, omnisque malum 
mater. 



Titus, humanus genus delicitB, 
bonus prinoeps yoco. — Gnecus 
miles, praecipnns spes et prqie- 
modum unicus, ad Darius per- 
Yenio.-^Tulha, noster deiicis, 
morior.— ^neus et Publiu^ Scip- 
io (plur.), duo fidmen Romanus 
imperium, subito in Hispania 
exstinguo. — ^Dicflearohus, mens 
delicicB, acriter {superl.) dJsserO. 
•— Cssar (dative), quaestor, ul- 
terior Hispania obyenio. — ^Mors, 
ut finis miseria, exspeoto. — ^Au- 
rum argentumque usus, yelut 
omnis scelus materia, tollo Ly- 
curgus. -^ Manlius Torquatus 
filius suns, quia contra imperi- 
um pugno, quamTis yiotor {ae- 
eus.), occido. 



Rule II. In the answer to a question, the noun, pro- 
noun, or adjective must be in the same case with that 
word in the question to which it is an answer j as, 
Quis mundum ereavit? Deus, ^'Who created the 
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world 1 God." — Cujus opera mundus creaius est 7 Dei. 
** By whose labour was the world created 1 God's," 

Obs. The possessive prcmdiins correspond with the genitiye of the 
personal, both in the question and answer; as, Cujus tathberl 
Meus. ** Whose book is it 1 Mine/'-^Cit/itiA est peeu9 ? Mel- 
iban, " Whose flock is it 1 Melibceiis's/' 



1. Who toiU deny thisl Thy 
hroiher Marcus. — What frieviA- 
skip eon there be among the un- 
gratefull None. — By whose 
aid didst thou effect thul Pi- 
so^s. — In. what place shall I ex- 
pect thee 7 In the Forum. — In 
what words did hi say this 1 ^ In 
choice and appropriate ones. — To 
wkcm didst thou deliver the hoy 1 
To his father and mother. — What 
V it, pray 7 A trifling matter. 

_. — Whom, then, am I to ask7 
Davus. — Who is speaking here 7 
My master. What am I to dot 
— What men hast thou slain7 
Betrayers of their country. 

8. Whose hoy hast thou placed 
here ? (h(rs. — On whose account 
do I now prosecute the siege 7 
Yours. — Whose voice, pray, 
sounds near me 7 Thine. — 
Whose daughter was she 7 Co- 
sar*s. 



Hie quia nego? Marcus, firater 
tuus. — Qois amicitia possum 
sum inter ingratus 1 Nullus. — 
Quis auzilium hie facio t Piso. 
— Quis in locus tuexspectol Fo- 
rum. — Quis verfoum hie dice? 
Lectus et proprius.— -Quis puer 
trade ! Pater ac mater. — Quis- 
nam suml Puerilis sum. — 
Quis igitur rogol (pres, subj.) 
Bavus.— ^uishicloquorl He- 
rns. ' Quis ago? (pres. subf.) — 
Quis homo eneco ? Patiiaprod- 
itor. 



Quis puer hie apponot Noster. 
— Quis causa (ablat.) nunc fa- 
cio obsidiumi Yester. — Quis- 
nam vox props ego {accus.) bo- 
nol Tuus. — Quis filia sumt 
Caesar. 



SuLE III. Any verb may have the same case after it 
as before it, when both words refer to the same person 
or thing ; as, Ego sum Romanus^ " I am a Roman." — 
Tu vocaris proditor^ " Thou art called a traitor."— ///a 
incedit reginoj " She walks as a queen." 



1. Homer alone deserved to he call- 
ad « poet."^SoeraUs may jusdy 



Homerus solus appello poeta mer- 
edl — Socrates parens philoso- 



B2 
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he st^ed ih$ p^reni of fhUoto- 
phjf.^'He opitdy denra to be 
nude a tribune of the commons. 
—The friende of Alexwder the 
Cheat vsere maiie kinge from 
eommandere. — Ancient Qreece 
is deservedly called the parent of 
aU arts. -^ The month August 
was originally caUsd SexfUis, 

8. After Rommlus, Numa was cre- 
ated king. — The fixed stars are 
rightly considered suns. •^■^ No 
one isho is a Rorman citizen can 
lose his freedom without his own 
choice. — Thou wilt c&me beloved 
and respected by all. — Oracles 
disappeared after men began to 
be less credulous. — Will ignoble 
birth or mean rank prevent a wise 
man from being happy 1 — I lave 
thy daughter, and know for cer- 
tain that she is lovely, 

8. A good man vfith great difficulty 
stispeets that others qre wicked. 
— 7^ / ask: Why dost thou 
say that I am a stranger ?— 7 
hope that I wUl be a popular con' 
sul. — They say that the squadron 
of three hundred horse, which 
Scipio formed, turned out excel* 
lent, — They say that there is a 
toild animal in Paonia, rbhieh 
is called the Bonasus, with the 
mane of a horse, in other respects 
HkeabuB, 



phiajus (ahlat.) dioo possum.— 
Plane cujMO^&cio tribunus plebs. 
— Alexander Magnus rex ex 
prttfecttts facio amicus. — ^Vetus 
Graecia merito omnia ars parens 
nomino. — Augustus mensis 
olim SextiUs toco. 



Post Romulus, Numa rex creo. — 
Stella fixus recte wA puto. — 
Nemo civis Romanus possum 
amitto libertas invitus.*-yenio 
cams exspectatusque omnis. — 
Oraculum evasesco postquam 
homo minus credidus esse cce- 
pi.--<'Num humilitas aut ignobil- 
itas sapiens beatus sum {infin.) 
prphibeo? — ^Amo filia tuus, et 
certo scip ille {accus. with inJSn.) 
sumamabilis. 

Yir bonus difficile alius {accus. 
with infin.) sum improbus sua- 
picor. — ^nie quaere: peregrinus 
cur ego sum dice 1 — Spero pop- 
ularis ego sum consul. — Afa tre- 
centi eques, qui Scipio compaxo, 
egregius eyado fero. — ^Trado in 
Pasonia fera sum, quae Bonasus 
TOCO (subjunct.), equinus juba 
iaHat.), ceteri {aceus. pktr. neut.) 
taurus {dative) similis. 



Rule IV. When objects are eompated together by 
quam, in themselveB, or in their relation to another, 
they will be in the same case j as, 

Aii^Ihiii/|I etriius amieitia vinculum fuam Gmsensua vohmtatis. 
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** There is no eoier bond of friendship than nnifoimity of incli- 
nation." 

Ita seniio, Laijmam linifuam loeupUHorem etse qumn Grttetan. 
'< This is my opinion, that the Latin langnage is xicher than 
the Greek.** 

Ntdh JUbiUor oeeiHt puim ttbi. '* He hath' &]len, to be lamented 
by no one more than by thee.'* - 



Certainly the ignorance of jutwre 
evils is better than the knowledge. 
^•^It is fit that our country should 
be dearer to us than ourselves. — 
lAvius said that no one can more 
faithfuUy give counsel than he 
who recommended to another what 
he himself tpould do if he were in 
the same situation. — MatJienuUir 
eians affirm that the sun is many 
times larger than the earth. — The 
tnoentions of necessity are older 
than (those) of pleasure. — Fail- 
ure of strength is more frequent- 
ly produced by the vices of youth 
than (by those) of age. — We per- 
ceive those things which happen 
prosperously er unjnrosperously 
to ourselves, more than those 
wAtcA (happen so) to others. 



Certe ignoratio futurus malum 
ntilis sum qnam scientia. — ^De- 
cet cams sum patria (accus.) 
ego (dative) qoam egomet ipse.— 
Livius nemo (accus. with infin.) 
fideliter do poesom consilium 
dice, quam is qui is (aeeus. 
neut.) alter suadeo, qui ipse, 
si in idem locus sum (imperf. 
suhj.) facturua fuerim. — Sol 
mathematicus multus pars (ab- 
lat. pbir.) confirmo magnus sum 
quam terra. — ^Necessitas inren- 
tum antiquus sum quam Tolnp- 
tas. — ^Defectio vis (gen. plur.) 
adolescentia ^itium officio sepe 
quam senectus. — ^Magis is per- 
cipio, qui ego ipse aut prosperus 
aut adTcrsus evenio, quam ille 
qui cseteri. 



Remark. The reason of this rule is, not because ^loini *' oooples like 
cases,*' as some express it, but because the same thing being predi- 
cated of each objecti the substautfres depend on one and the same 
word. 



in. 

BuLE I. Adjectives, 
eiples agree with their 
and ease ; as, 
Bonus puer, *^a good hoy,** 
Bona pudUj ** a good ghl.*' 
fVwto de&iNii, « a sad war.** 
Mea soror, **my sister.** 
Hoc negotium, <^this ai&ir.*' 



ADJECTIVES. 

adjective pronouns, and parti- 

substantives in gender, number, 



Bonos wrosy <* good men.*' 
BontB leges, ^ good laws.** 
CadenOa a»*ra, ** setting staf&** 
Fugienies hostes, *'ileeing files.** 
Tua ioHg, «thy gifts.** 
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1. A gnat man had annoered. — A 
fru peopU desirtd. — One dU- 
grace remaiiu. — A deetntcUoc 
tsar is at hand^-^TkaJt law com- 
fMiuU. — The otktr ranka have 
been freed. — The moftfioUe men 
have come, — A great error pre- 
vails. — Your liberty hat been tar 
ken away. — No deceit is pro- 
duced. — No private letters are 
shown. — ^uman coansels have 
failed,~^(har whole army has. 
perished. 

8. I received many letters from 
thee, all wrUten with great care. 
— The best laws will be annulled 
by this laWf without any excep- 
tion. — I will now say a few 
things (in reply) to the rest of 
thy discourse. — Death is shame- 
ful in ftightf glorious in victory. 
— In a state the rights of war are 
most carefully to be observed. — 
No forgetfulness will ever Uot 
out my remembrance of thy fa- 
vours to me. — I understand thy 
conversation and Pompey^s from 
thy letter. — Prudence is not to be 
expected from a man who is nev- 
er sober. 

8. The drones are without a sting, 
as U were imperfect bees, and 
the slaves of the true bees. — The 
auxiliaries of the king, embar- 
rassed and confused, because 
ikey had prosecuted their march 
in no order, betake themselves to 
fight. — Cattle, when dispersed, 
foUow the herds of their own spe- 
cies. — Dionysius used to ha- 
rangue from a lofty tower. -^A 
hundred brazen bars dose the 



Magnus vir reapondeo. — Liber 
populus cupio. — Uinis dedecos 
resto. — ^ExitioBus beUum im- 
pendeo. — ^U lex jubeo. — Ccteri 
ordo libero. — ^Nobflis homo yo- 
nio. — ^AfagnuB enor yenor.— 
Vester libertas adimo.— Nulhu 
frans pn^ro. — Ntdlus priyatns 
epistola ostendo. — Humaniis 
consilium cado. — ^Noster totua 
acies iniereo. 



Multus a tu accipio epistola, om- 
nia diligenter scriptus. — ^Bonus 
lex hie lex sine ullus exceptio 
toUo. — Pauci nunc dico ad reli- 
quns oratio tuus. — ^In fiiga fte- 
dns mors sum, in victoria glori- 
osus. — In respublica maxime 
conservandus sum jus bellum. 
— ^Meus tuus erga ego {accus.) 
meritum memoria nullus un- 
quam deleo oblivio. — Sermo tu- 
us et Pompeius cognosce (per- 
fect) ex tuus liters. — ^Non sum 
ab homo nunquam sobrius pos- 
tulandus prudentia. 



Sum fucus sine aculeus (aMat.) 
velut imperfectus apis, et quasi 
servus verus apis. — ^Auxilium 
rex, impeditus ac pertmbatus, 
quod nullus ordo (abUu.) iter fa- 
cie, in fuga (accus.) sui conji- 
cio. — ^Pecus dispulsus, suus ge- 
nus sequor grex. — Dionysiua 
condonor ex altus tunU sdeo. 
— Centum aereus vectis beQum 
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fortaU of war, — Cmnr eneUd 

on iU exiremitjf of the bridge m 
iower of four otoriee^ and Hi 7V- 
tat VuUwrciuo ooer iha^ place. 



porta clando, — C«wr in 
mut pons {abUu.) tmris tabala- 
tum quatuor oonstituo, laqne 
locus {daUoe) Thus Vultuioius 

IW'ffrliftllfti 



BuLE n. Fart of a sentence may supply the place of 
a substantive, and the adjective is then put in the neu- 
ter gender ; as, Vinci in beneficiia est turpissimumj *' To 
be overcome in kindnesses is most disgraceful." 



To talk of one^e self i$ the property 
of old age.-~^How long the life 
ofany^>one ofuswiU be is uncer- 
tain. — To excel in knowledge we 
deem hononrabUi but to err, to 
he ignorant, to be deceived, we 
consider both injurious and dis- 
graceful. — It is a great thing to 
have the same numuments of an- 
cestors. — It is not consistent for 
him to be subdued by desire who 
is not subdued by, fear. — It is 
right even tn those disputes that 
take place with the bitterest foes, 
to retain gravity of deportment, 
to put away anger, "^It is not 
only liberal to recede, on some oc- 
casions, a Uttlefrom one's right, 
but sometimes even advanta^ 
geous. 



De Bui .ipse dioo sum 
— ^Iiioertus sum qoam longus 
ego q;uisqu6 Tita futurus sum. 
— ^In Bcientia excello pulcher 
puto; erro anteoo* nescio, de- 
cipio, et maluB et turpis duoo. 
— Magnus sum idem habeo 
monumentum majores. — Non 
est consentaneusy qui metus 
non frango {subjunet.), is fran- 
go (aceus. with infin.) cupiditas. 
— ^Rectus sum etiam in ille con- 
tentio qui oum inimicus fio, 
gravitas retineo, iraoundia ptA- 
lo. — Sum non modo liberalis, 
paullum nonnunquam de suus 
jus deoedOj sed interdum etiam 
fructuosus. 



Obs. When an adjeotiYe, participle, or adjective pronoun, in a 
sobsequent proposition, refers to a noun in a preceding proposi- 
tion, it takes the same nmnber and gender, its^oaae being deter- 
mined bjr the word on which it deprads in its own proposition ; 
as, Puer adeo est modestus, ut omnes eum Jftudent, " The boy is 
80 modest that all praise him.'* 



The Etruscan nation, above all 
others denoted to religious ob- 
aervanees, refused assistance to 



Gens Etniscos, ante omnis alius 
deditos reUgio, auzilinm 
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ike VeienUs at long at they 
' ehmdd he %mi£r a king. — Our 
property is not to be to shut up 
that benevoUnee cannot open it, 
nor to he so unlocked that it may 
he open unto aU.^^Any one is 
more tnlUng that another^sfauks 
should be blamed than his own. 



tea neso, donee sub rax {ahlat.) 
sum. — ^Nec ita clandandus stun 
res fiuniliaris, at is benignitas 
aperio non '^oaiBQmisvhjunct.), 
nee ita raserandus, ut omnia 
pateo. — ^Alienus vitium quisque 
r^T6hend9 malo quam suus. 



Rule III. An adjective, participle, or adjective pro* 
nonn may be used alone, a substantive being under- 
stood from which it takes its gender; as, Jfortalis 
(scil. homo), " A mortal man." — Superi (scil. cfeV), " The 
gods above."— jDex/ra (scil. manus)^ " The right hand.'* 

Obs. 1. The adjective, however, should not be used alone in those 
cases in which the gender cannot be distinguished. Thus, it is 
better to say magnis viris, magnis rebus, than magnis merely. 

Obs. 3. The neu^r adjective, in particular, is frequently used in 
the way mentioned in the rule, either a neuter noun being un- 
derstood, or this gender being used as most suitable to a general 
description of things, without reference to sex; as, Respice 
prateritum, *l Look back upon the past." — Non omnia possumus 
omnes, ** We cannot all of us do all things. *' 



1. Neither Pompey could bear an 
equal, nor Casar a superior.-^ 
The slaves who were in the ves- 
iibule, when they sawarmed men, 
thinking that it was all over with 
their mistresses, cry out that men 
had keen sent to kill the female 
captives. — It is easier to exclude 
than to gopem pernicious things ; 
for, when they have placed themr 
sehes in possession, they are 
more powerful than their goo- 
emoT, 

%. We I. praise things heard with 
more pleaswre than things seen ; 
and regard present things with 



Nee Pompeius fero {imperf indie.) 
par, nee Cesar superior. — Ser- 
vus, qui in vestibulum sum, ut 
armatus conspicio (tiuiitf.) ratus 
actus sum de domina, vocifero, 
missus sum qui occido {imperf. 
subjunct.) captus. — ^Faeile sum 
exdudo pemiciosus quam rego ; 
nam quum sui in possessio po- 
no, potens rector sum. 



Auditos quam visns laudo liben- 
ter» et presens invidia, praeter- 
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mvy, past things tciik vensra- 
tion. — The shout of the combat' 
ants had reached the king, when 
he took his coat of mail and came 
to the front of the line. — Mardo- 
nius, {those things) being burned 
Vfhich the Athenians had begun 
to buildt transfers kis troops to 
Bixotia. — Hannibal leads his 
troops across tU Iberus, men 
having been sent fonoard to ex- 
plore the passes of the Alps, 



itiiB yeneratio proBeqiior. — Ad 
rex prsUans clamor perrenio, 
quum lorica sumo et ad primus 
aignum Tenio.— Mardoniua, in- 
censuB {Mu. absol.)t qui ccepi 
aedifico Athenienaia, copia in 
Boeotia tranafero. — Hannibal 
Ibema copia tngicio, pnemiaaua 
{ablat. aisol.)f qui Alpea tranait- 
ua speculor {jmperf. subjunet). 



Rule IV. Th6 gender of the adjective or pronoun is 
sometimes determined by the sense, and not by the 
grammatical rule or the termination of the noun; as. 
Is scdus, " That wretch" (for is scelestus homo), — Mot^ 
itrum^ qwBf *' The monster, who" (far femina monstrosaj 
qucs),^ 



Terence does not deny that he has 
transferred these characters into 
his {play called the) Eunuch. — 
My Glyceriuniy said he to the 
woman, what art thou doing 1 
Why art thou going to destroy 
thysdfl-^Where is that wretch 
who has ruined me this day 1 — 
May aU the gods and goddesses 
destroy that old dotard, who has 
this day kept me back. — Tvfo 
thousand were t^fis^ to cresses. 
— The heads of the conspiracy 
were scourged and beheaded. — 
He is borne onward in the large 
{.ship) Centaur. ^ 



Terentius non nego, sni (aeeus, 
with infin.) peraona t r ansfe io in 
Eunuchua {fabula) sous. — ^Me- 
ua G^cerium, mulier dico, quid 
focio ? cur tu eo perdo t {supine.) 
-— Ubi ille aum aeeloa, qui m& 
hodie perdo. — ^Dle omnia deus 
deaque aenium perdo {subf.), 
qui ego hodie remoror. — ^Duo 
miUe crux affigo.—- Ciq;nit con- 
juratio Titga cedo ac aecuzis 
perctttio. — ^Magnua {nams) Cen- 
taurus inyeho. 



RtTLB V. An adjective, acgcctive^ pronoun, or parti- 
ciple, belonging to two or more substantives," is put in 

1. Grammarians tenn tllia Gonatruction ** 5yiil«w." 
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the plural ; as^ Vtr et puer terriH lupo. ^^ A man tind 
boy terrified by a wolf." 

RuLB VI. When the substantives to which the ad- 
jective, pronoun, or participle thus refers are of differ- 
ent genders, hui indicate persons^ the adjective, &c., on 
being put in the plural, will be of the masculine rather 
than the feminine gender ; as, Pater et mater ejus mor^ 
tut sunt, '' His father and mother are dead." 



Rule YII. But if the substantives indicate things toitk' 
out life^ and are at the same time of different genders, 
the adjective becomes neuter. And if some of the sub- 
stantives refer to things t&t^A /(/e, and others to inani' 
mate objects, the adjective is either neuter, or takes the 
gender of the thing or things with life ; as, 

LtJior volt^ta9fue sunt dissimiUa natura, ** Toil and pleasure are 

unlike ia their nature." 
Naoes et captin, qua ad duum capia' sunt. " The vessels and cap- 

tires that were taken off Chios." 
Numida atque 9igna mUitairia obscurati sunt. V The^ Numidians 
. and their military standards were partially concealed." 



1. Mtmy ^onSf doMghters, grand- 
tens, granddaughters^ placed 
MeteUus on the funeral pile. — 
He made his intentions and en- 
deawnirs clear to aU persons."^ 
Me% beasts, fishes, and birds 
were created by God. — Empire, 
liberty, and life were taken 
away.-'^Liber and Libera toere 
bom of Ceres. — Tanaquil and 
Lueumo, bearing tnth them great 
hopes, entered the city. ^^ The 
king and the royal fleet set out 
together. — Peace and concord 
are useful to the conquered; only 
komouraUs to the conquerors,'^ 



MeteUus multus fiUus, fflia, nepos, 
neptis in rogus Impono. — ^Per- 
spicuussnus consilium conatus- 
que onuds facio. — ^Homo, bes- 
tia, piscis, et avis a Deos creo. 
— ^Regnum, libertas^ et vita ad- 
imo. — Geres {dUiU.) nascor Li- 
ber et Libera. — ^Tanaiquil et Lu- 
eumo magnus spes suicum por- 
to, urbe higredior. — Rex regius- 
que classis una proficiscor. — 
Pax et Concordia, victus utilis, 
victor tantom pulcher sum. — 
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We Mjf ihtUfoUff and rotAitei*^ 
and tnjusUcet and intem^ance 
are to be avoided. 

. In a free state, the tongue and 
lA« mind ought to be free.r^tt- 
venias and Terminus, the former 
the goddess of youth, the loiter 
thf god of boundaries, did not o^ 
2010 themselves to be moved from 
their places in the Capitol. — Ten 
free-bom youths, ten virgins, aU 
hamng fathers and mothers liv- 
ing, were chosen for the sacrifice, 
''^Virgil invokes Ceres and Li- 
ber, because their productions aire 
most necessary for the support 
of men. — Benefit and injury are 
contrary to each other. — Meat, 
drink, wakefulness, sleep, are not 
salutary for us, without a certain 
limitation. — The waU and gate 
were struck by lightning. 



StidtiUa, et loneritaB, et iaja^ 
titia, et inteiiq>erttktia dioo Bum 
fugiendoB (accus. with tii^.)- 
In civitas liber, lingua mensqae 
liber sum debeo. — JuTentas 
Tenninusque, iDe jurentua dea* 
hie tenninua deiia, a aedes snoa 
in CapitoUum moveo soi non pa* 
tior,— ^Decern ingenuas, deoem 
Tirgo, patrimua omnia matri- 
musque, ad sacrificium deligo. 
— Ceres et Liber iuTOco Vizgil- 
ius, quod hie iructua "f»^"»<? 
secessarius sum ad homo utili- 
tas. — winter sm ocntraiiua sum 
beneficium et ii\iuria.-*^on ci- 
bu8 ego, non humor, non TigOia, 
non Bomnus, sine mensura qoi- 
dam sahilHis sum. — ^Mums et 
porta de ccelum tactua sum. 



Remark 1. If the things hsTe no real gender, the neuter is often 
used, though the grammatical gender of both or sjl is the same ; aa, 
CrcBso et vita et patrimonii partes, et urbs Bares eoncessa swU. 

Remark 2. It is still more common to join the adjectiye, dec.,- to 
mie of the nouns, and leave it to be supplied with the others ; as, 
Thraeybuius eontemptuis est a tyrannis atque eju^ solitudo. — Hominis 
utiHtati aeri omnes et maria parent.- 

Remark 3. Sometknes the adjectiye takea the gender of the word 
which is nearest to it ; as, Tibi omnium solus, Uberi, fortune sunt 
carissimae. 

Remark 4. Persons are sometimes represented as things, and then 
the adjectiye, dec., become netater. Such expressions generally in- 
Tolve something sarcastie; as, Trepida cimias incusare Tibenum, 
quod, dum paires et piUbem, invahda et inermia, lud^ketur, dtc. {Tar 
eit., Ann., I, 46.) 

Remark 5. Sometimes, again, abstract ideas or things are person- 
ified, and then the ordinary rule |nrevails ; as, Ut judicium eensorum 
oe pudor spoTite cedentium penmxti ignomndam moiUrent, (Toeit., 
Jam., II, 26.) 



SiTLS VUI. An tidjective at participle, vnAt or urtthr 
Mt a suWtQiitive, is often joined with the po8M8«iy« 
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pronouns in the genitive case^ taking its gender from 
that of the person to whom the possessive refers. 
Ipse is used in th*e same way. Thus, Tuum hominis 
erudiHsnrn^i judicium gratum eat.'-^ea defuncta molliter 
ossa cubent. 



Obs. The genitive expressed is supposed to agree, bj a species of 
Opposition, with the genitive implied in the possessive pronoun. 



1. I do not wonder at VoHniuSf that 
he despises my law^ an enemy {of 
his). — I begin to seek not only 
groHficationj but also glory from 
this pursuit, since it has been ap- 
proved of by thy judgment^ a 
most graxe and learned man. — 
The Samnites said that they had 
tried all methods, if they could 
support by their oum strength so 
great a weight of war. — 7%« 
senate declared that the consul 
should celebrate the games, which 
he had vowed, by his own single 
judgmerU, out of the spoils. 

d. T!Tiough wild animals commonly 
refuse with contempt food placed 
to deceive them, we are inveigled 
by the appearance of a trifling 
fasoour, and allow our awn liber- 
ty to be undermined. — By his own 
power, without the assistance of 
any of the soldiers, MitkradoJtes 
said that he had reduced Cappor 
docia. — Dost thou not think thai 
my prayers, when present^ toould 
have availed him, to whom my 

. name, when absent, had been an 
honour t 



Non admiror Vatinius, quod mieus 
lex contemno {suij.), homo in- 
imicus.— Incipio «c hie studio 
um non solum oblectatio verum 
etiam gloria peto, postquam tu- 
ns judicium probo, vir gravis 
atque erqditus^ — Samnites bm- 
nis sui experior dico, si suus 
met ipse vires tolero tantus 
moles bellum possum. — Censeo 
senatus, qui ludus consul, ex 
suus unus sententia voveo 
{subj.), is de manubiae facio. 



Quum ferns bestia cibus, ad frans 
suus positus, plerumque adsper- 
nor {suhj.), ego species parvus 
beneficium inesoO) et noster ip- 
se libertas subruo patior. — 
Mitliradates sine quisquam mi- 
les auxilium suusmet unus ope- 
ra Cappadoeia sui capio dico. — 
Nonne is {datioe) mens ptesens 
preces profuturus sum, puto, 
qui {daiine) nomen mens absens 
honor {(ialive) sumi 



Rule IX. An adjective, qualifying the substantive, 
is sometimea used- instead of an adverb^ modifying tto 
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verb ; as, Lcaipacem qgiiabamus. <^We gladly enjoyed 



peace. 



The Greeks drew near early in. the 
morning, and gladly engaged in 
the fight. — PhHoHmu9 came not 
aJt all. — Do not imagine that I, 
when I ehall have departed from 
yon, will be nowhere or not at all. 
— Believe (me), therefore, to be 
the same as before, even though 
ye will not at all behold me.-^ 
We deliver ourselves up to thee, 
entirely and altogether.^^An au- 
gury came to Menms first {pf the 

^ tufo). — The Romans assembled 
in great numbers. — If a guest 
shall have come suddenly upon 
thee in the evening. — The over- 
throw recently received at {the 
lake) RegiUus.-^I do not doulU 
hut that he will come in the mom-* 
ing. — Avarice and luxury mt« 
grated to Rome at a late period. 



Gnecus matutinus appn^unqao^ 
laetusque prsliam ineo. — ^Philo- 
timus nullus adyenio. — Nolo 
puto, %go, cum a tu discedo, 
nuaqnam aut nuIlns fore. — 
Idem igitor amn credo, etiamai 
ego nullua yideo. — ^Ta penitoa 
totuaque ego trado.-— Prior Re- 
mua aogurium Tenio. — Ro» 
manua frequena conyenio. — Si 
yeqwrtinua aubito tn opgnimo 
hoapea. — Recena ad RejpUua 
aoeeptua cladea. — ^Nuttua dubi* 
to quin matutinua adyenio {suJIh 
/unc/. )--^Roma {accus.) aerua 
ayaritia atque luzima inmii^. 



Remark. Sometimea thia conatniotion ia adopted from the want 
cS an adyerb, aa in the caae of pronus, or of an adyerb of aimilar 
meanikig and vme, aa in the caae of frequens, the adyerb frequenter 
being uaed in the aenae of ** frequently," or in that of *^ numeroualy*' 
only with paaaiye impersonala. 



IV. RELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT. 
Genesal Obsekvatioiys. 

I. The relative qui^ qua^ quod, &;c., according to the 
tHosi correct view of the subject, is to be regarded as 
a species of proQoniinal adjective, placed between two 
cases of the same noun, either expressed or ui^derstood, 
and agreeing with the former, which is called the an- 
tecedenty in gender and number, while with the latter it 
agrees in gender, number, and case, ^ Thus, Vir quife* 
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cU^ " The man who did it," is equivalent, in fact, to Ftr, 
qui vir ftcit^ " The man, which man did it ;" and Ftr 
qutm misty " The man whom I sent," is equivalent to 
Ftr, quern virum misiy *^ The man, which man I sent." 

II. The construction of the relative and antecedent 
resolves itself, therefore, into three classes. The firsts 
and most usual, is that where the antecedent only is 
expressed, as in the examples just given. The second 
class is that where the latter noun only is expressed ; 
as, Qu(i9 misisti literas accepi^ " The letter which thou 
didst send I received" (the same as LiieraSy quas literas 
misistiy accepiy ^' I received the letter, which letter thou 
didst send"). The third class is that where hoth nouns 
are expressed; 9L8y Erant omnino itinera duOy quihus 
itineribus domo exire possenty " There were in all two 
routes, by which routes they could go forth from 
home." 

m. We will consider each of these three classes 
separately. 



Class I. 

Antecedent only expressed, 

RtTLE L The relative quiy qwBy quody &c., agrees with 
its antecedent in gender, number, and person \ as, 



Ftr quit " the man who," 
Femxna qua, ** the woman yvho.^^ 
Negotmmquodf *<tbethuigwkich.'' 



Viri qui, " the men who." 
PemiiuB qua, ^* the women who.*' 
NegoticL qua, ^' the things which.*' 



SiTLE II. If no nominative come between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is the nominative to the verb ; 
but when a nominative intervenes, the relative is g6v- 
emed by the verb, or by some other word in the sen- 
tence j as. 

Ego qui gcriho, " I who write." 

Ego quern tuvoeat, " I whMn thoa callest.** 

Egp dsquotu diBiSf ** I of whom thoa speakest.** 
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_ RuuB HI. If the rojative has more than one antece- 
dent, of difierent genders, the same role applies as in 
the case of adjectives, Scc^ ; as, ^inns et SemiramiSy qui 
amdiderunt Babylonem^ '^Ninus and Semiramis, who 
founded Babylon," ^ . 



1. The ntn which hoik illumines 
and warms the earth. — Europe, 
which we inhabit, is a smaU part 
of the earth ifideed, hut very 
thickly settled. — America was 
discovered by the aid of the mag" 
netic needle, the use of which the 
ancients knew not. — The woods 
nurture many wild anxmfds with 
the hides and skins of tokieh tnen 
are clothed. — Closed vessels, in 
which footer congeals, burst.-^ 
Friendship which has ceased was 
never true friendship. ^^ Happy 
{is he) whom others* dangers 
make eautious.-^We cdebraie -a 
day, on which we begin a new 
year. — Virtue and learning are 
riches which no thief tan take 
away. ^-Posterity vfiU discover 
many arts which we have not yet 
discovered. 

2. There is no nation which we 
fear. — The consuls came to that 
army which I had in Apulia. — 
AU the reasons which you men- 
tioned are most just. — We are 
not those unto whom notJiing ap- 
pears to be true.— The murex 
producu a red juice, toith which 
formerly purple vestments were 
dyed. — The nautilus lives in t 
very beautiful sheU, which con- 
sists of many compartments.-^ 
Np animal which hfls blood can 

c 



Sol qui tern et Olustro et calefh- 
cio.^-Europa, qui ego incolo, 
parvus quidem pars tens sum, 
sed firequens. — Opis {abUu.) 
acus magneticus, qui usua vetus 
ignoro, America detego. — Syl- 
ya multus fera alo, qui corium 
et pelliB tego homo. — ^Vas clau- 
8U8, in qui aqua congelasco, 
di^ilio.— -Amicitia qui desino 
nunquam verus amicitia sum. 
— ^FeUx .qui facio alienus peri- 
cnlum cautus. — Celebro dies, 
qui (oMat.) noTua aiam ordior. 
•M^Yirtus et doctriua sum divi- 
tiae, qui nuUus fur aufero pos- 
sum.— -Posterus multus an in* 
veoio qui ego noudum mvemo. 



NuUus sum natio qui timeo. — 
Consul ad is exercitus, qui in 
Apulia habeo, yenio.— Omnia 
causa, qui c(xnm6moro, Justus 
sum. — ^Non sum is, qui nil vi- 
deor sum verus. — Murex ruber 
succus edo, qui olim puipureus 
yestis inficio. — ^Nautilus in tes- 
ta pulcher viyo, qui e multus 
loeulus eonsto. — NuUus animal, 
qui sanguis habeo, sine oor sum 
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U wihmU a heart.^The ku»^ 
Imndnutn plants trees, ths fruit 
</ which he will himself never 
see. — The foundation of permor 
nent fame is justice, without 
which there can be nothing prais&- 
worthy. 

3. Men do not require the reasons 
of those things which they see 
eontinuaUy.^-^There were these 
difficulties of carrying on war, 
which we have mentioned ahove. 
— »/ vfiU pass hf Greete, which 
has always toishcd to he first in 
eloquence. — Death is a migration 
to those regions which they who 
' have departed from life are in- 
habiting. — Thou often readest 
aloud my letter, which I sent to 
Cneus Pompey. — nose impious 
persons whom you slew will suf- 
fer the punishment, of their par' 
ridde. 

4v Thou seest those productions 
and fruits which the earth yields. 
'-'The villages and buildings 
which they were able to reach 
were burned. — Aged mothers and 
little children, the age of each of 
whom required my assiduous 
care, did the same thing. — Intel'. 
Uct, Piety, Virtue, Faith, are 
ddfied, temples of all whom have 
been puhUcly dedicated at Rome. 
'•"The ambassador of King At- 
talus demanded the ships and 
captives which had been taken 
of Chios, 



IMMMRun.7-Aibor aero agrieola* 
qui firoottto ipse nunqnam asph 
cio. — FuBdamentnm perpetav 
fama sum jiutitia, sine qui ni- 
hil possum sum laudabilis. 



Non requiro homo ratio is res qui 
semper video. — Sum hie diffl- 
cultas bellum gerendus {gent' 
tive of the gerundive and noun) 
qui supra ostendo. — Omitto 
Grecia, qui semper eloquentia 
(genitive) princeps sum toIo.-^ 
Mors sum mlgratio in is ora, 
qui ills qui e vita excedo inco- 
lo. — ^Tu epistola mens saepe re- 
cito, qui ego ad Cnetis Pompe- 
ius mitto. — ^lUe impius, qui ce- 
do, pcena parricidium luo. 



Video is fruges atque fructus^ qui 
terra gigno. — Vicus aedificium- 
que, qui adeo possum^ incendo. 
—Grandis natu mater et par- 
vus liberi qui uterque ffitas in- 
dustria mens requiro, idem fa- 
cio. — Mens, Pietas, Virtus, Ti- 
des, consecro, qui omnis Roma 
(gefiitive) templmn publico ded- 
ico. — ^Attalus rex legatus navia 
captivusque, qui ad Chios ca- 
pio postulo. 



EiTLB lY. If a verb or whole elause is referred to, it 
is considered as of the neuter gender, and id quod is 
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firequentty used instead of quodf as, JVec minu$ vdleni 
tty Cato, aliqua ratione tollere^ id quod, crede mihiy ei agunt 
9i moliuntur. *'Nor would they less wish in some 
way to remove thee, Gato, what, believe me, they are 
both doing, and doing earnestly." 



Tkt LibceddeimmuLTU kiUed their 
fnn^ AgiBj loAtcA newr before 
ktppetui among lA^m.— TfiMO^ 
on, what is thought a more dtfi- 
euU thing, bore proeperotu more 
%msefy than adverse fortune. — 
What had not happened before in 
any lOAfV two consuls, slain with- 
out any memorable battle, had 
left the republic as it were desti* 
tute. — Socrates ajppears to me, 
which is agreed among all, to 
have been the first who called off 
philosophy from hidden things. 
—To know one's self is the first 
Mtep to wisdom, whUh,^ as it is 
the moot dificuit, so it is the most 
useful of aU things. -r- Respect 
thy ancestors f and so govern the 
state that thy feUow-citizens may 
rejoice that thou wast bom ; wi^ 
out whi^ no one .east: be ha^ppy 
m Hbutrimu, 



Agis rex Lacedaemonius, qui nun- 
quam antea apud ia aocido» ne- 
00. — ^Timoleon, is qui difficUis 
pnto, aapienter fero aecundua 
quam adyeraua fortuna. — ^Ts qui 
nullua ante bellum accido, duo 
consul, sine memorandus pro- 
lium inteifectila, vehit orbus 
reapublica jelinquo. — Socrates 
ego Yideor, is qui oonsto inter 
omnia, primus a rea occultua 
avoco philosophia. — Primus 
gxadus ad sapientia sum tu ipse 
nofioo iperf. »|/EnOi qui ut sum 
difficilis, ita utilis omnia. — ^Ma- 
jores tons respkio, alqua ita 
gubemo respublioa ut nascor tu 
{accus. tnth infin.) civia tuus 
gaudeo, sine qui nee beatus, 
nee clarus, sum quisqaam pos- 
sum. ^ 



Rmus y^ The relative ofiten tftands alone, a pronoun 
being wnderstood as the antecedent, from wthich it 
takes its gender and number } as, Quihocfmt mortttM$ 
mi.^' *« (He) who did this has died.'' 



(He) who easily believes is easily 
deeeioed.'-JPraise what deserves 
praise.^The things) which are 
right are deservedly eomnsended. 
— <£r«) is noble whom his own 



Qui facile credo, facile decipio.-^ 
Laudo qui laua mereor. — Qui 
rectus sum merito lando,— No* 
bills sun, qsl svos i^itas no* 
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uterit ennMea.'^ffe) vtho ha* 
learned any useful art will find 
sustenance anywhere. <•— Death 
will place (those) an an equality^ 
whom wealth has separated, — 
{They) are justly contemned who 
are of advantage neither to them- 
selves nor to others. — (TTiey) 
who seem to he doing nothing are 
often doing greater things than 
others. — Tlie earth never dtso- 
beys command, nor ever restores 
without usury what she has re- 
ceived, — (To those) to whom Da- 
rius had before given nothing be- 
sides javelins, shields and swords 
were added. 



bildo.*— (}iii ars aliquis. disco, 
ubique victtis iiiTeiiio.-— Mors 
equo qui pepuniaseparo, — Con- 
temno Jus (ablative), qui nee sui 
(dative) nee aKiu prosimi.— -Qai 
nihil ago Tideor scpe magnini 
ago quam alius. — Terra nun- 
qnam reouso imperium, sec rni- 
quaih sine usnni Feddo qni ac- 
cipio. — Qui antea Darius pre- 
ter jaculum nihil do, scutum 
giadhisqoe adjido. 
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Class II. 

The latter noun only expressed, 

KtTLE I. Sometimes the antecedent is understood, 
and the latter noun is alone expressed, with which, of 
course, the relattive agrees in gender, numher, and 
case \ as, Quem servum eniisti aufujgit^ " The slave 
whom thou didst purchase has ahsconded," equivalent, 
in fact, to Serous^ quern servum emisth ouf^^% '^ The 
slave, which slave thou didst purchase, has absconded." 



RiTLB 11. In such constructions as this, the relative 
clause is usually followed by is or hic^ which beeotaie 
necessary if the verbs govern different cases $ as, Quaa 
leges iassociis Topvli Romanij kcBJustte esse debpu, ^ The 
laws which thou givest to the allies of the 'Roxmoi peo- 
ple pught to b^ just oneg." 



Pbs. This consjtmctipn is adopted when the n^jatiye clause re- 
quires prominent or emphatic loention. 
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1. Tkt horses iMch drew Darius, 
fierced widk spears and maddenr. 
ed with pain, had Pegun ts shake 
off the yoke and dash the king 
from the chariot. — Amhigatus, 
desiring to relieve his kingdom 
fivm a burdensome population, 
declared that hewould send his 
sons to the setUements which the 
gods should Jutse pointed out hy 
auguries. — The place on which 
tkeyfrst landed is called Troja. 
^^Jhase undertaken the first de- 
fence of an innocent person that 
has been offered me, 

S. We are to labour especially in 
thote things for which we shall 
be most fit. — Beasts move not 
themsehesfrom the spot in which 
thsy were bom.^^Most persons 
require those things from firiends 
which they do not themselves give. 
—'The memory of Hortensius 
was so great, thai, without any- 
thing written, he repeated {those 
things) which he had meditated 
iu the same words in which he 
had thought them. — Africanus, 

V on the destruction of Carthage^ 
adorned the cities of the Sicilians 
with the most beautiful statues, 
that he might place Uie most nu- 
merous monuments of victory 
among those whom he supposed 
to ri^oice most in the victory of 
the Roman people. — Those whose 
fathers or ancestors have been 
distinguished by any celebrity, 
generally study to excel in Mc 
same kind of glory. — Let every 
one exercise himself in the art 
uhich he understands. 



Qai Darius 'vtdio eqaiu, confoasns 
hasta, et dcdor elferatiiB, jqgum 
ifoatio et lex ciinrua exoutio 
cMepL — . Ambigatus, exoneivi 
pnegrayans tuiba (ahlat,) reg- 
niim cupio, filiiu misauiua aui 
sum {accus. with infin.) in qui 
deus do (pluperf. subj.) anguri- 
um sedes ostendo. — In qui lo- 
cus primum egiedior, Troja 
TOCO. — Qui piimus innocens 
ego (dative) defensio ofiero, so^- 
cipio. ^ 



Ad qui res aptus sum, in is potis- 
dimum elaboro (yi(/.).^Bestia 
in qui locus nasoor, ex is sui 
non commoTeo.*— Pienque qui 
ipse non triboo amicus (dative) 
hie ab is desidero.— Memoria 
Hortensius tantus sum, ut qui 
suicum commentor (pluperf. 
suij.), is sine seriptnm Torbum 
idem reddo (imperf. subj.) qui 
oogito (pluperf. *«*;.).— Africa^ 
nus, Carthago deletus (ablat. 
absol.), Sicuhis uibs signum 
pulcher exomo, nt qui Tictoria 
Populus^Itomanus maxime lee- 
tor arbitror, apud is monumen- 
tum victoria plurimus colloca 
— Qui pater ant majores aliquis 
gloria presto (perf indie, act.), 
is studea iderumque idem in 
genus laus exedio. — Qui quis- 
que nosco (perf indie, act.), in 
is ais sui exerceo (subj.). 
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Both nouns expressed. 



There is no day on tohich I will not 
epeak in behalf of one accueed.' — 
They ajfpoint a day on which 
they are all to aseemble on the 
hanks of the Rhone. — The sol- 
Here have reasons^ on account of 
which they ought to be dischar- 
ged.-^Until the vumher ehould 
haoe been completedj to which 
number it might behoove {them) 
to be setU into the provinces. — 
The fedings of a hearer can be 
aroused or soothed in no way 
which has not been tried by me. 



Nullus dies sum, qui dies (ablat,) 
non dico pro reus. — ^Dies dioo, 
qui dies (fern.) ad ripa Rhoda- 
nus omnis convenio (suhj.)— 
Causa habeo oiiles, qui de cau- 
sa missus flo debeo. — Quoad is 
numerus efficio, qui ad numems 
in proYincia mitto oportet. — 
Nullus modus animus (sing.) 
audiens (genitive of participle) 
incito aut lenio possum, qui 
modus a ego non tento (perf. 
stiibj.). 



Remark 1. The construction which has Just been explamed, name- 
ly, the having both nouns expressed, appears to have been the style 
cf legal and public doeuioents, and ought not to be imitated, unless 
perspicuity require its use, as in the last example given under the 
exercises that immediately- precede, and which occurs in Cicero 
{Orat., 38). 

Remark 2. Some poetic constructiona, depending, however, on the 
general principle thai regulates the use of the relative, deserve to be 
mentioned here. Thus, At^ue alii quorum est comadiaprisca virorum, 
equivalent to Atque alii (mrt,) quorum virorum est prisca eomasdia. — 
Again : Quis non nuUarum, quas amor euros hahet^ lute inter oHimsei- 
tur 1 the same as. Quis norn obliviscitur, inter hoc, malarum (curarumf) 
gwu euros amor haJbet.-^^ also Urberk, quam statuo vestra est, equiv- 
alent to Urbs^ quam urbem stattio, vestra est. — ^Two other instances, 
furnished by Terence, are likewise worth noting : thus, Quas credis 
esse has non sunt vera nuptta, which is the same as saying Nuptite, 
quas nupHas credis has esse^ non sunt vera nuptue ;. and JEunuehum 
quem dedisti nobis, quas turbos dedit I equivalent to Quas turbos Eu- 
nuchus dedit, quem Eunuchum dedisti nobis ! 

Remark 8. S<Hnetime8 the relative is attracted, as in Greek, into 
the ease of its antecedent ; as, Cum scribas, et iiUquid agas eorum 
Quorum consuesti. iCic.)-'^Raptim quibus quisque poterat elatis ex»- 
ion/. (Liv.) But this is au irregularity not to be imitated. 



General Bules rssfecting the Eelative^ 

RifLE I. In the case of numerals, comparatiyes, and 
Buperlatives, the adjective, though properly belonging 
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to the antecedent) is placed after the relative, and made 
t6' agree with the latter; as, Jfocte^ quam nobtseum ul* 
timam egii. *' During the last night that he spent with 



ns. 



Rule II. But if the adjective, in such phraset| b# 
placed first, the relative is omitted altogether; asi 
Primu9 fecit^ '* He was the first that did it f^ ttot primui 
erat quifeck^ - 



1. ThemUtodet gent to Xerxet the 
most faithful oM of hiM staves 
that he hmd. — Agomemnmij Aa«- 
t)|^ devoted to Diana the most 
beautiful thing which had been 
bom in his kingdom in tluU year^ 
saerifiud fyhigema. — Julius 
C^Bsar yielded up the only lodg- 
ing-place which there was to 
Caius Oppius.—Publius Volumr 
nius jplaced in the list of pro- 
served persons L. Julius Cali- 
dus, the most elegant poet whom 
our age has produced since the 
death of Lucretius and Catullus, 
— Tft€ VolseianSf being beaten 
in a pitched battle^ lost Vciscttf 
the best city which they hadj-^ 
Haanihal was doubtful whether 
he should pursue his march to 
Italy, or engage with the fast 
Roman arm^ that should offer it- 
self 

% Carthage was the farst colony 
that was founded out of Italy by 
the Romans.-^TTuU part of the 
Helvetian, state which had inflict- 
ed a remarkable calamity on the 
Roman people was the fast that 
tiered retr^utian.'^The age in 



Themistocles de senms suns, qoi 
habeo fidelis ad Xences iditto. 
•^A^amenuioii, quum devoyeo 
(pluperf sub).) Diana qui in 
suus regnum pulcher uaacor 
{imperf subj.) ille annus, inuno- 
lo Iphjgenia.— Julius Cesar di* 
Veraorium (ablat.), qui unus 
'sum, Caius Oppius (dative) c&> 
do.— IHiblius VolumniuB L. Ju« 
lius Celidus, qui post Lucretius 
CatuUusque mots multo elegans 
poeta noster aetas fero» in pro* 
scriptui nnmenis (aceus.) refe- 
ro — ^Volsci, acies victos, Vol- 
8c», urbs qui habeo bonus, 
perdo. — Incertus sum Hanni- 
bal» utmm coeptus in Italia in« 
tendo iter, an cum is qui primus 
soi offero (pluperf. svJbj.) Roma- 
nus exercitns manns consero. 



Primus extra Italia eolonia Car- 
thago a Romanus oondo.-'-<^ 
para eiTitas Helvetins insignis 
calamitas populus Romanus 
(daivie) infero, is prijiceps poe- 
na (plttr.) persolYO.^-^ttUB, qui 
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Vfkkk PtrtdeM IMl vmlm tke fint 
ikat froiuced at Athens an air 
most perfect orator. 



Pericles YVfo primus Athem 
(a£2<U.) orator prope perfectvs 
fero. 



Renuark. As the relative, therefore, sometimes takes an adjectite 
after it which properly belongs to the antecedent, we ma^ explain 
on this principle tiie following phrases : Qua tua est virtAt expugna- 
bis omiua, ** Such is thy Talour, thou wilt carry eveiything by storm ;'' 
the same as Ea wrtute^ qua tifa sst^ exjnignabis omnia.— ^!So Qui tuus 
est in me amor^ " Such is thy love for me ;" Qua tua est prudentia; 
fua est komanitats, ^cc. So in Tacitus {Hist., 4, 37), Cu^ est Urn- 
tatis Galba, jam forte promisit. *^ Galba,, probabfy, with his usual len- 
ity, has ah^y promised.'' 



BuLS in. When a word in a preceding clause is ex- 
plained by a substantive with esaey or a verb of naming, 
&c^ the connecting pronouns, whether demonstrative 
or relative, most commonly take the gender and num- 
ber of the following noun ; as, •Animal hoc promdum^ «a- 
gax^ acutunij quem vocamus hominem. — JAeto, juod Brno* 
tUB caput est. 

Obs.. This is the usual practice <tf Cicero; other authors, howev- 
er, give the relatiye the gender of the preceding noun. Cicero 
adopts the same practice, when the word explained is a foragn 
one ; as, Cokibere motus animi, quae- Graei iroAy toeani. Stil], 
however, the same writer has the following : " Consensus puun 
9Vfiwd$euttf Qraei voeant.'^^ 



Tkrasyhdusy uihen he had fled to 
Phyle^ which is a very strongly 
fortified fortress of AtticOy had 
not more than thirty of his men 
Vfith him, — Pausanias vMs un- 
vnUing to return to Sparta, and 
betook himself tO' Cohna, which 
is a place in the Troad.-^Mago 
enticed the Sujfetes, which is the 
chief magtsttvicy among the Car- 
thaginians, to a eonftrenee, and, 
having lacerated them with scour- 
gee, ordered thein to be crucified. 



Thrafltybuhis, quum I%yle (aeeus.) 
conftigio (jsubj.), qui sum castel- 
lum in Attica mu&itus, non plus 
habeo suicum quam triginta de 
suus. — Pausanias Spaita (ac- 
eus.) redeo nolo, et C<4one, qui 
locas in ager Troas sum, sui 
confero.--4tfago ad ooQoquium 
Suffetes, qui summus Pcmus 
{dative) magisCistus sum, elicio, 
lacerstBsqne {aeeus. pber.) rvt' 
her crux {dative) afiigo jiibso. 



RELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT. 
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— 7^ windi carried me from 
Sicily to LeucopetrOy which is a 
promontory of the Rhegian terri- 
tory. — Mankind have fenced with 
walls their united dtoelling-pla- 
ees, which we call cities. — There 
is a prison, made hy that most 
crud tyrant Dumysiusj ^ Syra- 
cuse, which is called the Stone- 
quarries. — The Carthaginians, 
hearing that Attalus and the Ro- 
mans had gone from Oreum, 
feared lest they should be defeat- 
ed within Rhium, that is, the 
strait of the Corinthian Gulf. 



— Cx SicilJa ego adXeaoopetra, 
qui sum promontbrium ager 
Rheginus, rentua defero. — 
Homo domifiiliiim suus oonjunc- 
tus qui urbs dico nusnia sepio. — 
Career sum, a wudelia tynmnus 
Dionysius factua, Syracuaa^ (ab' 
lot.), qui Lautomiae yooo.-»-Poe- 
nua, quum ab Orenm prrticuh 
cpr Attalus Romanusque {ac" 
cus. toith infin.) audio {pluperf. 
subj'.), yereor ne intra Rhium 
(fauces is sum Corinthius sinus) 
opprimo. 



EuLE lY. Tot, tantusy talis ; quaty quantusy quaiisy an* 
8wer to each other as the demonstrative and relative ; 
as, ^on speraverat Hannibal fore ut tot in Italia populi 
ad 8t deficerenty quot defecerunt post Cannensem cladem, 
^' Hannibal had not hoped that so many communities 
in Italy would revolt to him, as many as did (actually) 
revolt after the overthrow at Cannae." 



0b8. 1. Frequently the relative is placed first, .in which case the 
substantive is usually placed with it ; as, Quanta m expetunt, 
tanta defendunt. 

0b8. 2. If they refer to difierent nouns, and depend on diffisrent 
yeibs, they will take the gender, number, and case which those 
re^pective^ly require; as, Tant€B vmUitudinis quaniam capit urbs 
nostra, concursus est ad me foetus. — Dixi de te qua potuif tanta 
conteKtione, quantum est forum. 

Ob8. 8. Talis is frequently omitted before qualis, tarUus before 
qtumtus, <Slc. ; as, Crocodilus parit ova, quanta anseres. — In hoe 
bcllo, quale helium nulla barbaria gesserit. 



Dost thou tMnk that those who are 
said to divine can answer wheth- 
er the sun is larger than the 
earth, or as large as it seems to 



Num censeo is qui divino dico, 
possum respondeo sol majorne 
sum (subj.) quam terra, an tan- 
tus quantus videor 1 (subjunct.) 
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be f — Tltis I will tery hriefly say, 
thai no one toae ever so shameless 
as to dare to toish from the tm- 
tnortal gods so many and so 
great things as they haxe hestcw- 
ed upon Cneus Pompey. — What 
can be more miserable than this, 
that a man wJto has been consul 
elect all his life, cannot be chosen 
consul? — It is a saying of the 
Stoics, that no ball is in every 
respect such as another baU is. — 
Just as wAny kinds of oraiors 
are found as we have said that 
there are of oratory. 



— ^Hic breviter dioo, nemo on- 
quam tarn im^dens sum (oe- 
eus. vfith infin,) qui a deus im- 
mortalis tot et tantus res audeo 
{imperf. subj.) opto, quot et 
quantuB deus immortalis ad 
Cneus Ponq>eius defero. — Quis 
hie miser, quam is {aecus. with 
infin.) qui tot annus {accus.) 
quot habeo (3 sing. pres. indie.), 
designatus consul sum (perf. 
subj.) facio consul non possum 1 
— Stoicus dictum sum, nuUus 
sum pila omnia res {abl. pbir.) 
talis qualis sum (subj.) pila 
alius.— Quot oratio genus {ac- 
cus. loith infin.) sum dice, toti- 
dem orator reperio. 



V. PRONOUNS. 



Rule I. As the terminations of the verb discriminate 
the persons, the personal pronouns are not expressed 
except for emphasis. 



In these regions which we inhabit, 
the dog-star rises after the sol- 
stice; among the Troglodytes, 
as authors write, before tht sol- 
stice. — If those things which thou 
dost are shameful, what matters 
it that no one else knows it, since 
thou knowest it 7 — I expelled the 
kings; ye are introducing ty- 
rants ; I obtained liberty which 
did Tiot exist ; ye are not willing 
to preserve it when obtained; I 
freed my country at the risk of 
my life ; ye care not for being 
free without risk. — 7%« most ex- 
cellent kings of the Persians, as 
we think, were Cyrus and Dari- 



In hie locus qui ego. incolo post 
solstitium Canicula exorior, 
apud Troglodytee, ut scribo (3 
sing. pres. vnd. pass, as an im- 
personal), ante solstitium.^ — Si 
turpis sum qui facio, quis {neut. ) 
refert nemo scio quum'tu scio T 
{suhj.) — ^Ego rex ejicio, tu ty- 
rannus introduce ; ego libeitas 
qui non sum, pario, tu partus 
servo non volo ; ego caput me- 
ns periculum {ablat.) patria Ube- 
ro, tu liber sine periculum sum 
non euro. — ^Excellens sum, ut 
ego judico, Persa rex, Cyrus et 
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us the «on of HyMtatpe*. — I, if I 
MOM the republic possessed hf 
dishonest and abandoned citizens, 
%DOuld not join myself to their 
party; not even if their merits 
towards me were known to be the 
highest. — Didst thou exact mon- 
ey from the cities und^ the pre- 
tence of a fleet 7 Didst thou, for 
a sum of money f disband pie 
rowers! — If wHd amnuUs looe 
their offsprings how indulgent 
ought we to be towards our, chil- 
dren ! 



Darius Hyvtaspes filiiu.— Ego, 
si ab iminrobus el perditos civis 
lespublica teneo {it^,) Tjdeo 
{imperf subj.\ non ad is causa 
ego adjungo; ne si summus 
quidem is in ego meritum oon- 
sto {imperf *ui;.).— -Tu a ciyit- 
as pecunia (plur.) classis nomen 
(ablat.) cogo 1 tu pretium {dUat.) 
remex diiuitto 1 — Si feia partus 
suus diligo, qui (dblat.) ego in 
liberi noster indulgentia (ablat.) 
sum debeo ! 



SuLE II. Ego forms with quidem the compound term 
equidem^ "I, indeed," which by writers of the best age 
is very rarely used with any other than the first person 
sinsrular. 



I do not indeed see why I may not 
venture to tell unto you what J 
myself think of death. — I never, 
indeed, sent a letter home without 
there being another one for thee. 
— I grieve, indeed, that J am not 
informed of these things by thy 
letters. — I shall indeed fee^^rief 
that he is angry with me, but 
much greater that he should not 
be such a man as I had thought 
him to be. 



Equidem non video cur quis ipse 
sentio {subj.) de mors, non au- 
deo (subj.) tu dico. — ^Equidem 
nunquam domus (aeeus.) mitto 
unus epiBtola, quin sum (imperf 
sulj.) ad tu alter. — ^Equidem do- 
leo, non ego de hie res tuus lit- 
ersB certior fio. — ^Accipio equi- 
dem dolor ego (dative) ille iras- 
cor, sed multo major, non sum 
(pres, itt/in.) is talis qualis puto 
(subj.). 



Usage of Matrum and J^ostrij Vesirum and Vestriy the 

DOUBLE FOBMS OP THE^GENITIVE PLtJHAL OP EgO AND Tu, 

Rule III. ^ostri and vestri are used when the geni- 
tive denoted the object ; as, amor noatri^ "the love of* 
us ;" cura vestri^ " care for you," &c. ; but nostritm and 
vestrUm when it denotes the subject ; as, uterque noatrtim^ 
" each of us ^" majores veatrHmj ^^ your ancestors," &?c. 
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Ob>. Hence nostrum and vestHUm are used with partitiyes, nniner- 
alB, comparatiYes, and superlatives, whereas in all other con- 
nexion the fonns fiostri and vestri are proper. 



1. Since the life tohich we enjoy is 
shortf we ought to make the re- 
' membrance of oaf selves as last- 
ing as possible. — What the mind 
iSf that ruler and lord of us^ no 
one vnll explain to thee any more 
than where it is. — Why did God, 
when he was making all things 
for our sake, scatter so many 
deadly things by sea and land f 
' — Go {thou) with favourable 
omeny and engrave on my septd- 
chre a complaint commemorative 
pfme. — No one of us is the same 
in old age as he was {when) a 
youth. 

2. Thy native country, which is the 
eommxm parent of us all, hates and 
fears thee, and judges that thou 
art meditating her destruction. — 
They relate that a voice was sent 
hack from the depth of the cave, 
**He shall have the supreme pow- 
er at Rome who first of you, oh 
youths, shall have given a kiss to 
Jue mother.^^ — The soreness of 
my eyes is more trotMesome to me 
than it was before ; yet I chose 
rather to dictate this epistle than 
to give GaUus Fdbius, who has 
agreat affectum for both of us, no 
letter to you. 



Quoniam vita ipse, qui {allot.) 
fruor, brevis sum, memoria ego 
quam maxime longus efficio de- 
beo. — Quis sum {subj.) animus, 
ille rector dominusque ego, non 
magis tu quisquam expedio, 
qiam ubi sum {subj.). — Cur 
Deus, omnis ego causa qnum 
facio {subj.), tantus vis res mor- 
tifer terra mareque dispergot 
— £o, secundus omen, et ego 
memor sepulcrum scalpo quer- 
ela. — ^Nemo eg<^ idem sum in 
senectusquisum juYenJs. ' 



Patria qui communis sum omnis 
ego parens, odi tu ac metuo, et 
judico tu de parricidium suus 
{aJblat.) cogito. — ^Ex infimus spe- 
cus vox redditus sum dico, " Im- 
perium snmmuB' Roma {gen.) 
habeo, qui tu primus osculum 
mat«r do" Xperf subj.). — ^flgo 
molestus sum lippitudo etiam 
quam antea siim {pluperf), die- 
to tamen hie epistola malo, 
quam Gallus FalHus, amantisei- 
mus uterque {genitive) ego, ni- 
hil ad tu liters {genitive) do. 






Reflexive PRONoims. 

I. Sui^ sihiy 18 a redflexive pronoun, that is, it denotes 
an agent, who is the subject of the proposition, and 
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whose act Tevert& upon himself. This pronoun, there- 
fore, exists only in the oblique cases. 

II. Suus is the adjective pronoun of sui^ and is use.d 
of things which belong to the agent, when spoken of 
as the object of some act or feeling on his part. 

m. The agent may be in the nominative case, as in 
direct propositions, or in the accusative before the in- 
finitive. 



1. Attieus did not recommend Atm- 
sdf to men in their jproeperihf, 
hU always aided them in their 
calamity, — Agesilaue turned 
kunedf againet Phrygian and 
rvoagtd it hefofe Tieeaphertus 
mowihimeelf in any direction.-^ 
Eumenee imposed upon the pre- 
feets of AntigonuSf and extrica- 
ted himself and all his men. — 
HanTtthal perceived that he was 
aimed at^ and that life ought not 
any longer to be retained hy him. 
-^J hesitate not to say that every 
nature is prone to the preservor 
tion of itself. 

8. My brother Qidntus justifies 
himself by letter, and affirms that 
nothing unfa/vourable was ever 

• said by him concerning you. — 
The AUobroges, who had villa- 
ges and possessions beyond the 
RhonCf take refuge with Ciuar, 
and point out (to him) that nth 
thing was left to them except the 
soil of their territory.— ^Riymfuhis 
said to Julius Proculus that he 

■ was a god^^ and was called Qui- 
rinus. 

8. Justice is to be respected on her 
own aecount^'-^Dionysius feared 

D 



AtticHB non siii flotens {dative of 
the participle) yenditOi aed aflUo- 
tus {dative) semper succurro. — 
A^esUaus in Phiygia sui con- 
verto, isque prius depopulor, 
quam Tissapheroes usquam bo 
moveo {imperf. subjunct). — £ii- 
menes prefectus (dative) Anti- 
gonus impono, snique ao suus 
omnis extraho ijicolumia. ^^ 
Hannibal ^entio sul petp, neque 
sui (dative) diutius vita siun re- 
tinendus. — Non dubito dico, 
omnia astas smn conservatrix 
sui (genitive).' 

Quintus frater purge sui mul- 
tum per litene, et affixmo nihil 
a sui de tu secus sum dictus. — 
AUobroges, qui trans Rhodanus 
vicus possessioque )iabeo, fuga 
(ablat.) sui ad Caesar recipio, et 
demonstro sui, prseter ager so- 
lum, nihil sum reliquus (geni- 
fi^gy — ^Romulus Julius Procu- 
lus dico, sui deus sum, et Qui- 
rinus voco. 



Justitia propter suisui colendus 
sum. — Dionysius vereor, ne, 

2 
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lesty if he should keep Dion loith 
Mm, he might afford him tome 
opportunity for destroying him. 
^—Each one loves himself, not in 
order that he may exact from 
himself a recompense for his af- 
fectiony hut because each one of 
himself is dear unto himself — 
The youth, holding the right hand 
of Scipio, invoked all the gods to 
make a return of gratitude to him 
for him, since he could not do it 

* suitably to his own feeling, and 
his merit towards him. 

4. Darius said that he was an en- 
emy to the Athenians, because the 
lonians by their aid had taken 
Sardis. — A deserter came into 
the camp of Fahricius, and prom- 
ised thai he would return secret- 
ly, as he had come, into the camp 
of Pyrrhus., and would poison 
him.^-71u Germans do not fa- 
vour agriculture, and the great- 
er part of their food consists in 
milk, and cheesy, and flesh. 



si Dion suicum habeo, aliqniB 
occasio do sui oppriinendus 
{genitive of gerundive). — Sui 
quisque diligo, non ut aliquis a 
sui ipse merces exigo caritas 
suus (genit.), sed quod per sui 
sui quiaque carus sum. — ^Ado- 
lescens, dextra Seipio teneOi 
deus omnis invoco ad gratia ille 
pro sui referendus {accus. of ge- 
rundive), quoniam sui {dative) 
non satis facoUas igemt.) pro 
suus animus atque ille erga sui 
merituin. sum {imperf. subj.). 
Darius dico, sui hostis sum 
Atheniensis {genit.), quod is 
auxilium lones Saides expug- 
no. — ^Perfuga venio it castra 
Fabricius, isque {dative) sum 
pollicitus, sui, ut clam venio 
(«fi^'.) ita dam in Pyrrhus cas- 
tra redeo _{fut. infen.), et is 
venenum neco.-~^eimani ag- 
ricultura {dative) non studeo, 
majorque pars victus is lac et 
caseus et caro {ablatives) con- 
sisto. 



IV. If a second agent be introduced, the refle^ve 
pronoun properly belongs to that agent ; but if the sec- 
ond proposition expresses the words, wishes^ &c., of 
the subject of the first, sui and s,uus are very coxnmonly 
used ,of the first subject, provided the sepse make U 
evident that they cannot refer to th^ seconds 



1. Hannibal ordered the lad to go 
round to all the doors of the 
building, and bring him word 
quickly whether he were blocka- 
ded in the same way on all sides. 
— Pythius, who, as a banker,; 



Impero Hannibal puet {dative), ut 
omiiis sedificium fores {accus.) 
eircueo {imperf sub^.), ac pro^ 
pere sui {dative) renuncio num 
Idem modus undique obsidep.-^ 
Pythius qui, «t .argentanus, 
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«0ft9 in faioaur with all ronib, 

called the fishermen to Am, and 

requested of them that they vwuld 

fiah, on the following day, before 

his gardens. — Pompey said that 

the Roman republic might most 

justly rettum thanks to the Unon 

of Arpinum, because from it its 

two saoiours had arisen. 

2. Most of the soldiers of dtsasTy 

when taken prisoners, refused life 

ofered ta them under condition of 

serving against bim. — Themis- 

tocles discloses to the master of 

the ship who he is, making him 

great promises if he would save 

him. — Nothing is less aeeeptahU 

to God himself, than that the toay 

to propitiate and worship him 

should not be open to all. 



apnd onuus <Hndo giatiosos sum, 
piscator ad sui oonvoco, et ab 
hie petOi ut ante suus hortolus 
postridie piscor.-^-Pompeius di- 
co, respublica Romanns jastus 
Arpinum municipium gratin de- 
beo (pres. infin.), quod ex is duo 
oonserratoi is ezsiato (stibj.). 

Plerique miles Caesar captus con- 
cessus sui sub conditio vita, si 
milito adversus is volo (imperf 
suij.), recuso. — Themistocles 
dominus navis qui sum {subj.) 
apeho, multus pollicitus si sui 
aepro (j^perf subjunct), — Ipse 
Beus nihil minus gratus sum 
quam non omnis pateo ad sui 
placo et colo (gerundives) Yia. 



<. 



y. The pronoun ipse is not reflexive, but serves em* 
phatically to distinguish that to Which it is applied from, 
all others. Hence, in cases where ambigpuity is likely 
to arise, especially from the similarity of both num- 
bers of suiy it may be avoided by using ipse of the 
leading or subordinate person. It is more commonly, 
however, used of the leading person. Thus, Jugurtha 
legates misit qui ipsi liberisque vitam peterent, " Jugur- 
tha sent ambassadors to seek peace for himself and his 
children." 

An[. Ipse is joined with the pronouns of the three 
persons, and may either be put in the same case with 
them, as met, tui, sui ipsius^ mihi ipsi^ me ipsum^ &c., or 
may remain as the subject in the nominative. — ^Both 
constructions are used by the best writers ; the latter, 
however, is more common ; as. Virtus est per se ipsa 
laudabUis, — Se ipsos amnes natura diHgurU, 
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Vn. When nouns are opposed to each other, their 
contrast is most forcibly shown by putting ipse in the 
same case as the word to which it is opposed ; as, Ro' 
tionem (licendi per te ipsum, usum autem per nos perdpere 
voluisti. 

¥111. Ipsey joined to numbers, denotes that they are 
to be taken strictly and without diminution ^ as, Decern 
ipsi dieSy " Ten whole days." 



1. When fame reported Ntana 
PompUiiu to be distinguished 
for virtue and toisdonif passing 
over their ovm citizens j the peo- 
ple adopted for themselves an 
alien as king. — WiU thou, though 
God has given thee a mind than 
which nothing is 'more excellent 
or ddvinCj so debase thyself as to 
think that there is no difference 
tween thee and some quadruped ? 

2. Thucydides, a very satisfae^ 
tory authority f has vnitten, thai 
no one ever pleaded a capital 
cause better than Aniipho of 
RhamnuSj when he defended himr- 
self in his hearing. — 7%e labour 
of those' vios the greatest who 
were carrying burdens on their 
shoulders ; for^as they could not 
guide themselves, they were car- 
ried away with their incommo- 
dious burden into the rapid cur- 
rent. 

3. We have this primary desire 
from nature, the preservation of 
ourselves. — The swiftness and 
strength of quadrupeds confer 
strength and svnftness on our^ 
selves ; we employ for our bene- 
fit the very acute perceptions of 



Qumn pnestans sum Noma Pom- 
pilius fama ferro {imperf subj.) 
pretermissus sans ci^is {ahlat. 
absd.) rex alienigena. sui ipse 
populus adscisco. — ^Ta, qaum 
tu Deus do isubj:) animus, qui 
(oMat.) nihil sum pnestans ne- 
que divinus, sic tu ipse projicio, 
ut nihil inter tu et quadrupes 
aliquis puto {pres. subj.) idter- 
suml 

Antiphon (ahlat.) Rhamnusius ne- 
mo unqnam bene ore caput 
(genit.) causa, quum sui ipse 
defendo (imperf subj.), sui au- 
diens (ablat. absoL), locuples 
auctor scribe Thucydides. — 
Praecipnus sum labor is, qui hti- 
merus onus porto ; quippeqnum 
suimetipse rego non possum 
(imperf subj.), in rapidus gur- 
ges incommodus onus aufero. 



Primus ex natura hie habeo appe- 
titio, ut conserro (jfres. subj.) 
egomet ipse. — Celeritas atque 
vis quadrupes ego ipse affero 
vis et celeritas; ego elephan- 
tus acutus sensus ; ego saga- 
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dtpkoadM and the sagacity of 
dogs. — Thou didst refuse to go 
into a province : I cannot blame 
that in thee tohich I approved in 
mysdf both (when) prator and 
consul. — Exactly on the Nones 
of August^ the day of my arrival 
too* ike samCf the birthday the 
same of my most beloved daugh- 
ter . — He died exactly eighty-three, 
years before I was consul. — T^V- 
ty whole days have gone. 



cxtas iahlai.) canis ad utilitaa 
aoster utor. — Tu in prbvin- 
cia eo nolo : non possum is in 
tu reprehendo, qui in ego ipse 
et praetor et consul probo. — ^Ip- 
se Nonae {ahlat.) Sextilis, idem 
dies adyentos mens sum, nata- 
lis idem earns fUia. — Annua 
(aUat.) octoginta tres ipse ante 
ego consul morior. — Triginta 
dies ipse decedo. 



Usage of ffic^ Hie, htty and Is, 

I. The pronouns Aie, i//e, and istt^ differ in this way : 
Ate refers to that which is near, or helonga to, the per- 
son speakings iste to the person addressed j Ule to 
some remoter person or object. Thus, hie liber^ " this 
book near or belonging to me," or '< this book which I 
am holding ;" iate liber ^ *' that book belonging to you, 
or near you, or which you are holding j" Ule liber j " the 
book near or belonging to some third person, either at 
some distance, or else entirely away from the conver- 
sation." 

n. Hence in letters, hie and its derivatives are used 
of the writer ; iste and its derivatives of the person ad- 
dressed. Thus, Eo animo te velim esse^ quasi met nego- 
Hi causa in ista loca missus esses* (Ctc, Ep, ad ^tt,^ 1, 
10.) *^I wish thee, therefore, to be of the same way 
of thinking, as if thou hadst been sent, on account of 
my own affairs, to the quarter where thou now art." — 
So, again, Clamares tanti fuerunty ut eos usque isHnc ex- 
auditos putem, ^^ The cries were so loud, that I am in- 
clined to think they were distinctly heard as far as 
where thou art." 

in. When Cicero spoke of his antagonist, he often 
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used iste according to the distinction just laid down ; 
and as he generally used it contumeliously, it acquired 
a reproachful meaning j as, TV, tstis faucibus^ istis latC' 
ribuSy ista gladiatoria totius corporis firmitattj &c. (Ctc, 
JPhU.y 2, 25.) But this is by no means universally the 
case. Thus, Quia enim meum in istius gloriosissimi fac' 
ti cofiscientia nomen audimt 1 (Id, ib.^ 11.) 

IV. Another usage of hiCy ille^ and iste deserves men- 
tion here. When these three pronouns are employed, 
hie refers to the nearest person or thing, iste to the mid- 
dle one, and Ule to the most remote. Thus, Tullium, 
^tticum^ et Trebatium vehementer diligo^ hunc quidem (Tre- 
batium) ob mores festivos ; istum (Atticum) ob ingenii li^ 
beralitatem ; ilium (Tullium) propter incredibile dicendi 
flumen. 

V. When hie and Ule are opposed to each other, Ule 
("that") denotes the one which is more remote, or 
" the former ;" hie (" this") the nearer, or " the latter." 
Thus, Ille belloy hie pace^ civitatem auxerunt. "They 
enlarged the state, the former by war, the latter by 
peace." This distinction, however, though subservient 
to perspicuity, and though it deserves to be uniformly 
attended to in Latin composition, is not uniformly ob- 
served by the classic writers. 

VI. Ille denotes that which is of general notoriety, 
and most commonly of reputation ; as, Pittacus ille^ 
" The well-known Pittacus ;" Medea ilia, " The far- 
famed Medea j" Ille Myronis discobolus^ " The discus- 
thrower of Myron," &c. 

VII. The pronoun is holds a middle place between 
ille and Ate, not meaning emphatically either this or thaty 
but referring to something previously mentioned, or 
just about to be specified. Hence it denotes "the 
man," when the character, and not the precise individ- 
ual, is meant; as, J^on is est *dntoniuSy "Antonius is 
not the man," or " such a pan." 
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1. W%y siitest thou in that ^ace? 
— Why cannot that happiness 
{whieh thou meanest) suit yonder 
Mun or this our toorld 1 — Yonder 
sea, whieh now appears purple, 
wiU appear the same to this our 
sage.— What is this f What ef- 
frontery is this of thine 7 — I give 
thee as a husband to her (who is 
now thine). — Very many excel- 
lent men have come, on account 
of heaUhf to this quarter. — If I 
shall have extricated myself I 
will come to the quarter where 
thou art. — Now, however , I toish 
that thy merit may shine forth 
from those parts of the East 
(where thou art). 

3. They punished the Roman de- 
serters with more severity than 
the Latin. The former he eru- 
eified as runagates from their 
country f the latter he beheaded as 
perfidious allies. — Casar and 
Pompey contended long together; 
the former because he could not 
endure aity superior^ the latter 
because he could not bear any 
equal. — Cicero wrote very fre- 
quently to Atticus, and the latter 
did not omit to send letters in 
turn. — Corydon and Thyrsis 
were leading flocks : the latter 
sheep, the former she^goats. — Let 
us hear Cicero, that eminent oror 
tor. — What one of us does not the 
celebrated Epaminondas, when 
dying at Mantinea, strongly 
move ? — Publius SyUa was late- 
ly such a man in the state that 
no one could prefer himself to 
kim in what was honourable. — 



Cur ta in iste locus sedeo ? — ^Iste 
beatitas cur aut in sol ille (oc- 
eus.) aut in hie noster mundus 
(accus.) cado non possum! — 
Mare ille, qui nunc purpureus 
videor, idem hie noster sapiens 
Tideor.— Quis sum hid quia 
iste impudentia? — ^Tu iste vir 

^ do. — ^Pennultus bonus vir in hie 
locus (plur.) yenip, valetudo 
causa. — Si ^ expedio, in iste 
locus venio. — Nunc autem opto, 
ut ab iste Oriens pars Tirtus 
tuus ^uceo. 



GraTiter'in Romanus, quam in 
Latinua transfuga (accus.) ani- 
madverto. Ille tanquam patria 
(genit.y fugitivus crux (dot, 
plur.) affigo, hie uti socius per- 
fidus securis (ablat.) percutio.-^ 
Ceesar et Pompeius diu inter 
sui contendo, ille quia nemo 
superior, hie quia nemo par fe- 
ro possum. — Cicero ad Atticus 
saepe scribo, nee hie vicissim 
litterse mitto intermitto. — Cory- 
don et Thyrsis duco grex : hie 
ovis, ille capella. — Cicero, ille 
magnus orator, audio. — Quia 
ego ille morior apud Mantinea 
Epaminondas non valde com- 
moveol — ^Publius Sylla nuper is 
homo sum in civitas, ut nemo is 
sui honor (ablat.) antefero. — 
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For neither art thou such a one I NeqUe enim tn is sum, qui, qpi 
ae not to know who thou art. \ sum {tubj.) nescio (jntbj.). 



Usage of Quisquam and Ullus, 

I. Quisquam and uilus are used only in propositions 
which involve a universal negative, or an interro^tion 
which has a negative force ; a condition (usually with 
si or quasi) j after comparatives, after the adverb viXy 
and the preposition siTie ; as, Quamdiu quisquam erit qui 
te defendere audeat, vives, ''As long as there shall be 
any one who shall dare to defend thee, thou shalt live." 
— Fieri nulla modo potest^ ut quisquam plus alterum dili' 
gat quam se. " It can in no way happen that any one 
shall love another more than himself." — Solis candor 
illustrior est quam ullus ignis. " The light of the sun is 
brighter than any fire." — Omnes sine ulla varietate dix- 
ere, " All without any diversity of opinion said." 

II. Ullus is properly -an adjective, but may be used, 
like any other adjective, without a substantive, if one 
be understood from the context. Quisquam is most 
commonly used without a substantive, except it be a 
word denoting a person ; as, cuiquam civi. (Cic^ Verr.y 
5, 54.) — JSTemo is often used in the same way for nullusy 
though properly a substantive ; as, JSTeminem cognovi po- 
etam qui sihi non optimus videretur, (^Cic) — So nemo 
pictory nemo adolescens, and even homo nemo in the same 
author. (Ep. ad Fam,y 13, 55.) 



1. The gods being dtUy propttia9ed, 
the consuls performed the levy 
more severely and exactly than 
any one remembered it to have 
been performed in former years. 
— The senate toillingly produced 
its wealth for the public stocky 
nor did (hey leave themselves any 
gold, except what was in the bul- 



Deus rite placatus {ablat, absol.), 
delectus consul habeo, acriter 
intenteque quam prior aimus 
quisquam memini (pluperf.) ha- 
beo iperf. inf. pass.). — Opis su- 
us libens senatus in medius 
{aceus. sing, masc.) profero, nee 
praeter qui in buUa singulusque 
annulus sum, quisquam sui an- 
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la, and a ring apiece. — See how 
much more odious a tyrant Ver- 
res was to the Sicilians than any 
one of those who preceded ; since 
they ornamented the temples of 
the gods, he even took away their 
' monuments and decorations. — 
Do you think that the decrees of 
the towns about the health of 
Pompey were anything in com- 
parison vnth these congratuUir 
turns on Casar^s victories? — 
Casus Gracchus deserves to be 
read by youth, if any other (de- 
serves it), for he is capable not 
only of sharpening, but of nour- 
ishing the understanding, 

2. In the golden age no one had 
either a disposition or a motive 
to injury. — Virttu has nothing 
grand in it if it has anything 
vejuU. — Can any one divine what 
fault there wiU be in the auspices, 
but he who has determined to ob- 
serve the appearances of the sky 1 
— Alexander halted at Babylon 
longer than anywhere; nor did 
any place more injure military 
discipline, — There is not any Ofte, 
of any nation, who 'may not ar- 
rive at virtue, having obtained 
nature as his guide. 

3. Do not think, O judges, that 
the impudence of svnndiers is not 
one and the same in all places ; 
he did the same as our debtors 
are wont {to do) ; he denied that 
he had taken up any money on 
interest at Rome. — Would any 
city endure the proposer of a law 
of this kind, that a son or grand- 



mm rdinqao.— •Video qaanto 
teter tyranmu Syracuaanus 
Verres sum (perf. subj.) quam 
■quiaqoam superior; quum ille 
omo (perf. subj.) templum deus 
immortalis, hie etiam deus 
momimentum alqne omamen- 
tum toUo. — Qoisqaam ta ille 
puto sum de valetudo Pompe- 
ius decretum municipimn, pr» 
hie (dblat.) de Tictoria Caesar 
gratulatio. — Legendus sum 
Caius Gracchus, si quisquam 
alius, juventus (dative); non 
enun solum acuo, sed etiam 
alo ingenium possum. 

Aureus sttculum non sum quis- 
quam (dative) aut animus in in- 
juria aut causa. — ^Virtus nihil 
in sui habeo magnificus si quis- 
quam habeo venalis. — Quis- 

* quamne diviuo possum qms ri- 
tium (genit.) in auspicium futu- 
rus sum (subj.) nisi qui de ces- 
ium serro -constituo! — Diu 
Babylon (ablat.) quam usquam 
consisto Alexander ; nee ullus 
locus disciplina militaris (dor 
tive) plus noceo. — Non sum 
quisquam gens ullus qui, dux 
naturs nanciscor, ad virtus per- 
venio non possum. 

Nolo existimo, Judex, non unus 
et idem omnis in locus sum 
fraudator impudentia : facio 
idem (plur.) qui noster debitor 
soleo ; nego sui omnino versu- 
ra ullus facio Roma (genit.). — 

. Ferone ullus oivitas lator iste 
modus lex, at condemno filius 
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son should be condemned if his 
father or grandfather had done 
vfrongl — When the morals of 
friends are correct, there should 
then he between them, without 
any exception, a community of all 
things, plans {and) wishes. — I 
deny that anything has been said 
by the witnesses, that would re- 
quire the eloquence of any orator. 
— There is no citizen, apart from 
thai contaminated band of Pub- 
lius Clodius, who has touched 
any article of my property. 



aut nepos si pater ant avus de- 
linquo (suhj.). — Quum emenda- 
tuB mos amicus sum, turn sum 
(pres. subj.) inter is omnis res, 
consilium, voluntas, sine uUus 
exceptio, communitas. — Nego 
sum quisquam a testis dictus, 
qui quisquam orator eloquentia 
qusero. — Civis sum nemo, extra 
contaminatus ille Publius Clo- 
dius manus, qui res ullus de me- 
ns bonum aXtiag^isubj.), 



Usage of Miquia and Quisptam* 

I. Miquis and quispiam^ unlike quisquam and ullu8<i 
are particular, and answer to the English '^ some one," 
*' some one or other ^" quispiam increasing the uncer- 
tainty implied in aliquis. 

II. They may be used interrogatively, negatively, or 
conditionally, provided it be with reference to some 
particular case, actual or supposed \ as, P€aiamume, an 
narremus cuipiam 1 " Shall we bear it, or shall we tell 
it to some one or other 1" — Quos jucundissima fmssety si 
aliquem cut narraret habuisset. ^^ Which would have 
been most pleasing, if he had had some one to whom 
to mention it." 

III. Miquis is both a substantive and an adjective 
pronoun. The substantive form of the neuter is o/i- 
quidy the adjective form aliquod. Some grammarians, 
however, deny that aliquid is any more of a substantive 
than hoc, illudy or id, 

IV. In the. earliest writers, aliquid and aliquod are 
used indifferently. Thus, in Plautus (MencRchm., 5, 2, 
94), we have '^ JVt^i occupo aliquid mihi consilium ;" and 
again (/A., 5, 2, 15), " Credo cum viro litigium natum esse 
aliquod.^'* 
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V. In later writers, however (and their example is 
to he preferred), aliquid is joined with a genitive case, 
whereas aiiquod agrees with the noun as an adjective. 
Thus, we have aliquid vini^ hut aiiquod mnum. It is 
also more elegant to say aliquid uHle than aiiquod utiles 
the latter heing rarely joined with an adjective. 



1. // is among the tTutanee* of 
Sylla's cruelly f that he excluded 
the children of the froecrtbci 
from political offices : for no- 
thing can he more unjust, than 
Aat any one should be made 
the heir of his father's odium. — 
These arts, if indeed they avail 
to anyfurpose, avail to sharpen, 
and, as it toere, stimulate the 
understandings of boys, that they 
may more easily be able to learn 
greater things. — Even a mod- 
erate orator fixes the attention, 
provided only there be something, 
in him ; nor has anything more 
power over the minds of men than 
arrangement and ornament of 
language. 

S. Whom vfilt thou show me that 
sets some value on time 7 that es- 
timates the worth of a day ? that 
understands that he is dying ev- 
ery day ? — TThe gods neglect triv- 
ial things, nor descend to the 
petty fields and vines of individ- 
uals; nor, if blight or hail has 
done injury in some toay or ofh- 
er, does this require the notice of 
Jupiter. — If fortune has taken 
{his) money from some one, or if 
some one's injustice has snatched 
it away, yet, while the reputation 
is untouched, virtue easily con- 



Inter Syllanus cmdelitas exem. 
plum sum, quod a respublica 
(abl. sing,) liberi proscriptus 
submoYeo; nihil enim iniquus 
sum possum, quam aliquis pa- 
temus odimn, heres fio. — Hie 
quidem ars, si modo aliquis {ac- 
cus. neut.) yaleo ut acuo et tan- 
quam irrito ingenium puer, quo 
facile possum magnus disco. — 
Teneo auris (plur.) vel medio- 
cris orator, sum modo aliquis in 
is ; nee ullus res plus apud ani- 
mus homo quam ordo et oma- 
tus oratio valeo. 



Qms ego do qui aliquis pretium 
tempus {dative) ponot (subj.) 
qui dies sestimol qui intelligo 
sui quotidie moriorl — Parvus 
deus negligo, neque agellus sin- 
guli nee viticula persequor : nee 
si uredo aut grando quispiam 
{aecu^. neut.) noceo, is Jupiter 
(dative) animadTerto (part, in 
dus) sum. — Fecunia si quispiam 
{dative) fcnrtuna adimo, aut si ali- 
quis eripio injuria, tamen dum 
existimatio sum integer facile 
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sole* poverty. — Can anything 
pure severe be said against any 
one whateveTt than that he had 
been influenced by a bribe to con- 
demn a man whom he had never 
seen or heard? — Scipio thought 
that some severity toas necessary 
for establishing military disci- 
pline. 



consolor *honestas egestas. — 
Utrum graTJs aliqais ia quis- 
piam dico possum, quam ad ho- 
mo condemno {gerundive), qui 
nmiquam video {svhj.) nee audio 
{subj.) adductuspretiomsumT — 
Aliquis severitas, ad finno {ge- 
rundive) militaiis discipliiia, ne- 
cessarius sum Scipio existimo. 



Indefinite Use of Quia. 

I. Quia is sometimes used, like the Greek rtg^ indefi- 
nitely ^ as, Omnia semperyquos ab nostrum quo duentur^ 
adverais auribus accipietis ? ^^ Will ye always receive 
with unfriendly ears what shall be uttered by any one 
of us V 

II. Quia is generally so used, instead of (diquisy after 
n, ne, nm, num^ quoy quantOy and sometimes quum. It 
then usually forms its feminine singular and neuter 
plural in a ; as, at quay ne quay &c. 

III. Siquia appears to be often used for the relative, 
as in Greek el rig for oartg. 



1. This is the dictate of nature, 
thai we turn our countenance to 
the auditors, if we wish to inform 
them of anything. — Spiders spin 
{their) net, that if anything has 
been entangled they may destroy 
it, — Is any one enraged with 
boys whose age does not yet know 
the differences of things 7 — It is 
a dishonourable excuscy and by 
no means to be received, if any 
one confesses thai he has acted 
against the republic for the sake 
of a friend. — In proportion as 
any one is more full of expedient 
and subtle, the more is he Jutted 



Hie sum natura {aUat.) datus, ut 
Tultus dingo ad auditor, si quis 
res doceo is {double aeeus.) volo 
{subj.y^^Axsne^ rete texo, ut si 
quis inhaereo {subj.) conficio.— 
Num quis irascor puef {dative), 
qui etas nondum nosoo res 
discrimen. — Tuipis excusatio 
sum, et minime accipio {part, 
in dus), si quis contra respublica 
sui amicus causa facio fateor 
{subj.y — Quo quis versutus et 
caUidtts sum, hoc invisus et 
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tmi suspected, if men have no 
opinion of his probity. 
). Demosthenes used to say that he 
was grieved if ut any time he 
was outdone by the early industry 
of artisans. — We must use our 
endeavours that there may be no 
dissensions among- friends. — A 
feast foUowed ike funeral, which 
the relatives celebrated crowned ; 
at which the praises of the dead 
were spoken,- if there was any 
truth; for it was deemed crimi- 
nal to speak untruly. — Augustus 
performed his journeys in a litter, 
end generally in the night, and 
that slowly, so that he went to 
Tihwr or Praneste in two days ; 
and if he could get to any place 
by sea, he preferred to sail. — I 
never saw anything so gentle as 
my brother towards thy sister, so 
that if any offence had been taken 
it did not appear. 



suspectnsy detractos opinio pro- 
bitas (ablat. absol.). 
Doleo 8ui aio (imperf) Demosthe- 
nes, si quando opifez anteluca- 
nus vinco (pluperf suhj.) indus- 
tria. — ^Do {part, in dus) sum ope- 
ra, nequis amicus (genitive) dis- 
sidium fio.^Sequor (imperf.) 
funus epulae, qui (accus.) ineo 
(tmjpef/.) propinquus coronatus ; 
apud qui de mortuus laus (o^ 
lot. sing.), quum quia yerus 
sum, pnsdico (perf indie, pass. 
taken impersonally) ; nam men- 
tior nefiis habeo. — Augustus 
iter leetica et nox (phtr.) fere, 
isque lentus facio (imperf.) -, ut 
Pneneste vel Tibur biduum pro- 
oedo (imperf subj.) ; ac si quo 
p^renio mare possum (sulj.), 
potiusnavigo (imperf. indie.). — 
Nihil Yideo tarn mitis quam me- 
ns frater in soror tuns ; ut et- 
iam si quissum sumtus ofiensio 
non appareo (su^.). 



Usage of Quidam, 

L Quidam difiers from aliquis by implying that the 
object designated is definitely known, though indefi- 
nitely described. And this indefinite description ier 
sometimes resorted to for the purpose of oblique satire ; 
as, JSTeque pugnas narrat, neque cicatrices ostenditj quod 
quidam facit. (Ter.) " He nei their tells of battles nor 
displays scars, as a certain person does." 

n. It is also joined with epithets, whether augment- 
ing or diminishing an object, in the same sense as the 
English certain. * 

III. It is likewise used, but more rarely, for some^ as 
opposed to the whole, or to others. , Hence it is some- 

E2 
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fimes employed as a iimitationj as, quiddam md% "a 
certain degree of evil 5" and also to qualify an expres- 
sion not meant to be strictly taken ; as, Milvo est quod* 
dam hdlum naturale cum cotvo. "There is a sort of 
warfare between the kite and the raven." 



I was bom at a certain time ; I 
shaU die some time or other. — 
He exhorted a certain one of (his) 
friends to mount his steed and 
sane himself ly flight. — There is 
a certain person (somebody whom 
I know) that says he knows where 
she is. — I heard this from one 
Octavius.^-I perceive that there 
is a greater kind of fear in the 
dty. — MinutiuSj whom thou didst 
extol to the sky in certain letters^ 
says that this is a somewhat 
greater affair than men imagine. 
— A (suitaUe) termfaHs me when 
X call this power regal ; it is unr 
doubtedlyt however ^ a higher land 
{than ordinary). — I confess that 
in that very power there is som^ 
thing of evil. 



Quidam tempus {ahlaJt.) nascor; 
aliquis {abUu.) morior. — Qui- 
dam ex amicus hortor, nt in 
equus suus asceado {imperf 
suSj.)t et fuga sui recipio. — Sum 
quidam, qui aio sui scio ubi ille 
sum (subj.). — Hie a quidam Oc- 
tavius audio. — Sentio siagnns 
quidam timor in urbs sum. — 
Minutius, qui tu quidam litterse 
ad o(^lum effero, dico magnus 
hie quidam sum, quam homo 
opinor. — ^Verbum ego (dative) 
desum, cum ego hie potestas 
regius appello, sed profecto siua 
magnus quidam. — Fateor in 
iste ipse potestas insum quidam 
malum. 



Use of Quid and Q,uod, etc. 

I. The interrogative pronoun has two forms for the 
masculine and neuter respectively; namely, quia and 
qui -foT the former, and quid and quod for the latter. 

II. The comic writers use both quid and qtiod with 
or without substantives ; prose writers, however, of the 
best acre make the same distinction between quid and 
quod as between cdiquid and idiquod. In other words, 
th#y use quod as an adjective agreeing with a noun, 
and quid as a noun governing another noun in the gen- 
itive. Thus, they say, Quod f acinus commisif? "What 
crime did he commit V but quidfacinoru ? 
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III. The same distinction is observed between the 
two neuter forms of the compound, pronouns ; thus, 
quidvis^i quidlibet^ tec, are commonly used with the 
genitive ; quodins^ &;c., as adjectives. 



We must' take care lest it he said, 
that there was in us any conspic- 
uous fault. — The senate decreed 
that the consul should see tTuU 
the republic received no injury. — 
In Numa PompiUus, in Sermus 
Thdliu^f in the other kirtgSf of 
Vfhom there are many excellent 
{institutions) for regulating the 
state, does any trace of eloquence 
appear? — I saluted Rufius, en- 
gaged in some business on the 
exchange €f the people of Puteo- 
Hj and afterward bade him fare- 
well, when he had asked mtif I 
had any commands. 



Caveo {gerund) sum ut ne quia in 
ego msigius Yitium sum {perf.) 
dico. — ^Decemo senatus ut con- 
sul video, ne quia respublica 
detrimentum capio. — ^In Numa 
Pompilius, in Serrius TuUius, 
in ceteri rex, qui multus sum 
eximius {nmt.) ad constituo 
{gerundive) respublica, numquis 
eloquentia vestigium appareol 
— ^Rufius ago {pre*, part, ) aliquis, 
in emporium {aUat.) Puteolani, 
saluto ; et postea jubeo valeo 
{pres. infin.), quum ego num- 
quis volo {imperf. suhj.) rogo 
{subj.). 



Usage of Quisque* - 

I. Quisque signifies " every one," " each one," and 
is generally used as a substantive ; as, Qtiod cuiqtie 
obttgit id quisque teneat. '* Let each one hold to that 
which has fallen unto each." 

n. It is frequently joined to adjectives in the com- 
parative degree with quo; as, Bonus liber meiior est 
quisque, quo major, "Evpry good book is better, the 
larger it is." 

III. Used with the superlative with ut, it precedes ; 
as, Ut quisque est vir optimus, ka diffieiilime esse alios im- 
probos suspicatur. "The more virtuous each one is, 
with so much the more difficulty does he suspect that 
others are vicious." Without ut it follows the adjec- 
tive ; as, Optimum quidque rarissimum est 

rV. Subjoined to numeral adjectives it denotes the 
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interval ; as, Mexandrini tertio qttoque vocabulo exdtaban" 
tur. " The Alexandrians were aroused at every third 
word." 

V. With primus it denotes the first possible, or the 
very first; as, Printo quoque tempore. "On the very 
first opportunity." 

VI. It is also subjoined to the pronouns sui and SU' 
us ; as, Verum est^ fabrum esse sua qiiemque fortunm. 
?* It is a true (saying) that every one is the architect of 
his own fortune." 



1. WTien Melellus CeUr Had begun 
to piendy he addressed me at ev- 
ery third werd of his speech. — 
The whole of Sicily undergoes 
the census every fifth year. — 
Thirty-three Attic talents are 
paid to Pompey every thirty days. 
"—There is scarcely one man in 
ten in the Forum wha knows him- 
self. — T7te deepest streams flow 
with the least sound. — Thefresh- 
^^t eggs are best for hatching. — 
/ think it very foolish not to pro- 
pose the best things for imitation. 



8. Easiness of trustifig is an error 
rather than a fault, find creeps 
most readily into the minds of the 
best men. — It pleases the Stoics 
to call everything by its own 
name. — Augustus had determin- 
ed to reduce the civil law to a fix- 
ed limit, and out of the immense 
and diffuse copiousness of the 
laws to collect all the best into 
very few books. — There are as 
many voices as human beings in 
the world, and each has his own. 



Qurnn ago coepi {svhj.) Metellua 
Celer, tertius quisque Terbum 
oratio suus ego appeUo (tm- 
perf.). — Quintus quisque annus 
{abiat.) totus Sicilia censeo(pa«- 
sive). — ^Tricesimus quisque dies 
{aUat.) talentum Atticus zxxiii 
Pompeius solvo. — ^Vix decimus 
quisque sum in forum, qui sui- 
sui nosco {perf svhj.). — ^Altus 
quisque flumen parvus sonus la- 
bor. — Aptus sum ad ezcludo 
(gerund) recens quisque ovum. 
— Stultus credo ad imitor (^0- 
rund) non bonus quisque pro- 
pono. 

Credulitas error sum magis qoam 
culpa, et quidem in bonus quis- 
que mens facile irrepo. — Pla- 
ceo Stoicus (dative) suus quis- 
que res nomen appeUo. — Des- 
tino Augustus jus civilis ad cer- 
tus modus redigo, atque ex im- 
mensus difiususque lex copia, 
bonus quisque et necessarius 
(neut. plurals) in paucus con- 
fero liber. — ^Totidem sum vox 
qaot in orbis homo, et soos 
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— AU things came to the twnd of 
AntomxLMi and that, too, eaeh in 
its own place, where they couid 
be of most avail, — The Sieuli, as 
soon Of ever they saw diseases 
spreading from the ur^eaUHness 
of the place, dropped off, each to 
their neighbouring cities. — The 
OtttUitude of Grecian painters is 
so great, and the mterit of each in 
Ms own department is so great, 
that, while we adniire the best, we 
approve even of the inferior. 



qaisqae {dative). — Omnis venio 
{imperf) Antonius (dative) in 
mens {accus.), isque (phtr.) su- 
ns quisqne locus, ubi plurimum 
▼aleo possum {imperf «ii^'.).—- 
Siculus, ut pnmum yideo ex 
gravitas locus vulgo morbus 
{acais. with in/in.), in suus qnis- 
fue propinquus urbs dilabor. — 
Pictor Gnecus tantus snm mul- 
titudo, tantus in suns quisqne 
genus laus, ut quum summus 
{neiU. plur.) miror {suhj.), infe- 
rior {neta, plur.) etiam probo 
{subj.). 



Remark 1. QtUvis and quilihet (" any one you please*') are univer- 
saL A negative joined with them denies only the umrenality which 
they imply ; as, Non cuivis homim contingit adire Corinthum. **To 
visit Corinth does not fall to the lot of every man without distino- 
tion." Cuiquam would have made the negation unitersld : ** does 
not fall to the lot of any man whatsoever." 

Remark 2. Quisquis and qtUcunque cannpt alone fbna the subject 
of a proposition, but must be united with a verb in order to become 
part of some other proposition ; as, Male vivit quisquis nescit bene 
mart. " He lives ill whoever knows not how to die welL" 

Remark 3. In a few expressions quicunque appears without any 
verb, equivalent to omnis or quivis, in which case some part of sum 
or possum is to be supplied ; as, Quacunque ratione tum sanabo. ** I 
will heal him by all possible means ;" more hterally, '*by whatever 
means (I shall be able) :" supply possim. 

Remark 4. The plural cases of quisquis are not common, thouj^ 
quiqui and quibusquibus occur in Cicero and Livy. 

Kemark 5. Alius is used with one of its own cases, or with an ad- 
verb derived from it, to express what in En^ish requires two sep- 
arate propositions with one — another ; as, Aliud alii optimum videtur. 
"One thing seems best to one, another to another." — AUter eum 
aliis loquitur. ** He speaks in one way to one, in another to another." 

Remark 6. When only two are referred to, alter is usM, but no 
adverb is derived from it; as. Alter in alterum causam eonferunt, 
"Each lays the Uame on the other." 
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GOVERNMENT. 



Cases. 

I. ACCUSATIVE CASE. , 
Rule I. All transitive verbs, whether active or de- 
ponent, take an accusative of the object on which the 
action of the verb is exerted i as, Pttter amat jUium. 
^^ A father loves a son." — Spes sola hominem in miseria 
consolatur. '^Hope alone consoles man in wretched- 



ness. 



>» 



1. Nothif^ escapes ike knowledge 
of the Deity. — It is ike duty of 
the senate to aid the state tpith 
(its) advice. — Chabrias set out 
Jor Egypt to aid Nectanehis. — 
Care folUnos increaMng wealth. 
— The star of Venus is called 
Hesperus token it follows after 
ike sun. — Rivalry nouriskes talr 
eiUs; and sometimes envy^ some- 
times admiration, excites imitor 
tion. — Pompey restored the tribur 
nUian power, ofwhick Sylla had 
left the image without the reaUty. 
— The soldiers whom the Per- 
sians called Immortals had geld- 
in collars, garments embroidered 
with gold, and sleeved tunics, 
adorned also witk gem^. 

2. The Euphrates makes Mesopo- 
tamia fertile. — In returning a 
kindness we ought to imitate the 
fertile fields, which yield much 
more than they kave received.'^ 



Deus notitia nullus res efiligio. — 
Senatus officium sum consiliom 
civitas juvo. — Chabrias in 
iEgyptus Nectanebis adjuvo 
(supine) proficiscor. — Crescens 
sequor cura pecunia. — Stella 
Venus Hesperus dico, quum 
subsequor sol. — ^Alo aemulatio 
ingenium, et nunc invidia nunc 
admlratio imitatio accendo.--^ 
Pompeius tribunitius potestas 
restituo, qui Sylla imago sine 
res relinquo. — ^Miles qui Persa 
Immortally toco, aureus tor- 
qma, vestis aurum distinguo 
habeo, manicatusque tunica, 
gemma etiam adoma 



Mesopotamia fertilis efficio Eu- 
phrates. — In refero (gerundive) 
gratia debeo imitor ager fertilis, 
qui plus multo afiero, quam acci- 
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N0 artisan eon, &y imitating, at- 
tain to the skilfiUness of nature. 
— Some living creatures have a 
rational principle, some only a 
vital principle. — The Egyptians 
consecrated almost every species 
of brute animals; the Syrians 
venerate a fish. — Phidias, when 
he was making the statue of Jur 
piter or Mirurva, did not contem- 
plate any individual, that from 
him he might take a likeness. — 
When Timanthes saw that he 
could not imitate toith his pencil 
the grief of Agamemnon, he 
eooered up his head. 



pioj — Natura aoDertia nemo opi- 
fex consequor possum imitor 
{ablat. of gerund). — Animans 
quidam {neut. pi.) animus habeo, 
quidamtantum anima. — Omnia 
fere genus bestia ^gyptius con- 
seoro ; piscis Syrus veneror.— 
Nee Tero Phidias, quum iacio 
{imperf sulfj.) Jupiter statua aut 
Minerva, contemplor (imperf) 
aliquis e qui similitudo duco.— 
Timanthes, quum video (imperf. 
subj.) Bui Agameomon luctui 
penicillum imitor non possum, 
caput is obvolvo. 



. Remark 1. The accusative of an active verb becomes the nomina- 
tive to it in the passive, so that there are two modes, in reality, of 
expressing the same idea. Thus, we may either say Pater amai 
filium, or Filius amatur a patre. 

Remark 2. If, however, a verb does not govern an accusative in 
the active voice, it can have no passive except impersonally. Thus, 
we say, Resisto tibi, " I resist thee ;" but in the passive, tibi rtsistitur, 
not tu resisteris. So, again, Noces mihi, " thou hurtest me ;" but in 
the passive, nocetur mihi, " I am hurt ;** not ego noceor. 

Remark 3. For the same reason, we cannot say Ego possum noeeri, 
" I can be hurt," but mihi noeeri potest; that is, Id potest fioceri mihi. 
For the verb being used impersonally in the passive voice, the per- 
son cannot be admitted as a nominative, either to the verb itself or 
to its governing verb. 

Remark 4. llie rule just laid down, that the accusative with the 
active verb becomes the nominative with the passive, is so general 
in Latin, that it has been extended to cases in which the accusative 
is not the immediate object, and in which, therefore, according to 
the rule laid down, it ought not to admit the passive construction. 
In such phrases as Dormio totam hiemcm, " I sleep the whole winter ;*' 
Tertiam cstatem vivit, '< He is living during a third generation," &c., 
the accusative expresses the duration of time ; yet the poets say 
Tota mihi dormitur hiems, *' The whole winter is slept away by me ;*' 
Jam tertia vioitur atas, " A third generation is now lived in by me,*' 
&c.— ^o jubeo and veto, which govern a dative case, and only take 
an accusative idler them in consequence of the infinitive (as, Jubeo 
te redire), receive a nominative in the passive ; as, Vetamur hoc facere. 
" We are forbidden to do this." — Consules jubentur exerdtum scribere, 
" The consi^ are ordered to enrol an aimy." 



Rule II. Although an intransitive or neuter verb can 
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properly take no accusative, still there are many in- 
transitives denoting motion, which being compounded 
with prepositions governing an accusative case, obtain 
a transitive meaning, and accordingly take the accusa- 
tive ; such as ingredi, invaderCj percurrerey &c. ; together 
with many compounds of ire ; as, adirey inire^ coirey 
obire^ prdterire^ transire, &c. 



Obs. 1. Some verbs, coiQpounded with prepoaitions that govern 
an ablative case, take, notwithstanding, an accusative ; as, Cot^ 
venire aliquemy "To have an interview with any one;" Coire 
societateniy " To engage in an alliance ;" Egredi urbem, " To de- 
part from the city." 

0b8. 2. The preposition is frequently repeated; as, Invadere in 
fortunas aUorum.-^In spem libertatis ingredi, &c. 



1. Alexander detetmined to go to 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon. — 
Pythagoras both traversed Egypt 
and visited theTersian Magi. — 
Ttmotheus joined to him, as al- 
lies, the Eptrats, and all those 
nations which are adjacent to 
that sea. — Thirty tyrants stood 
around Socrates, and could not 
break his spirit. — Marcellus inr 
vested Syracuse for three years. 
— Casar, having obtained pos- 
session of the camp, commands 
the soldiers to surround the hiU 
with a work. — The river Eurotas 
flowed round Sparta, which hard- 
ens childhood to the endurance 
of future military service. — Atti- 
cUs determined to die, and quitted 
life on the fifth day after he had 
adopted this desigL 

2. The river Marsyas flowed 
through the middle of the city of 
CekBMBf ctlUMated in the fabu- 



Alexander adeo Jupiter Ammon 
templum statuo. — ^^ Pythagoras 
et uEgyptus lustro et Persss 
Magus adeo. — Timotheus soci- 
us adjungo Epirota omnisque is 
gens qui mare ille adjaceo. — 
Triginta tyrannus Socrates cir- 
cumsto, nee possum animus is 
infringo. — ^Marcellus tres annus 
{accuf.) circumsedeo Syracuse. 
— Caesar, castra {ahlat.y potior, 
miles mons opus circumvenio 
jubeo. — Sparta Eurotas amnis 
circumfluo, qui pueritia induro 
ad iuturus miUtia patientia.-— 
Atticus morlor decemo, et dies 
quintus, postquam is consilima 
ineo, deceda 



Urbs Celene medius interfluo (tfii- 
petf,) Marsyas amnis, fabulosus 
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louM poenu of the Chreeks. — Py- 
thagoras toent over mofiy harbor 
rous regiouM on foot. — Mount 
Taurus pass^ CUiciOi and joins 
the mountains of Armenia. — / 
am earnestly desirous of having 
an ifUermeWy not only with those 
whom I myself have known^ hut 
those, too, of whom I have heard 
and read. — If I shall have an in- 
terview with Clodius, IvniU write 
thee more particulars from his 
conversation. — The toife of Dari- 
us had taken into her bosom her 
son, not yet mare than six years 
old, bom to the hope of as great 
fortune as his father had recently 
lost. 



Greens caimen inclytiu. — ^Py- 
thagoras multus regio barbarus 
pes {abUu. plur.) obeo. — ^Taurus 
Mods Cilicia pretereo, Anneni- 
aque mons jungo. — Equidem 
non is solum convenio aveo, 
qui ipse cognosco, sed iUe eti- 
am de qui audio et lego.*^i 
Clodius convenio (complete fu- 
ture) plus (neut. plur.) ad tu ex 
ille sermo scribo. — ^Accipio in 
pinus Darius uxor filius, non* 
duxh sextus aetas egressus an- 
nus, in spes tantus fortuna 
quantus pauIo ante pater is 
amitto genitus. 



KuLE m. The verbs which denote to smell or taste 
of anything', such as olere, redolere^ sapere^ resipere^ are 
joined with an accusative like transitive verbs; as, 
Olet ungtienta, "He smells of perfumes." — Piads ip^ 
sum mare sapit. " The fish savours of the sea itself." 



Obs, 1. These verbs retain their accusative, when used also in a 
metaphorical sense, '* to indicate/* " to give tokens of," ** to un- 
derstand," dec. 

Ob». 2. In the same way we find sitire, ".to thirst ailer ;" ardere, 
" to bum for," " to be inflamed with the love of;" and cavere, 
'* to be on one's guard against," construed with an accusative. 



1. The sweet Muses generally 
smelt of wine in the morning. 
— He wiU praise a perfume much 
more which has the odour of wax 
than of saffron. — Nothing in thy 
friendkS way of tajiking indicates 
the foreigner. — Both his lan- 
guage and accent indicate afos- 



Vinum i^lur.) fere dulcjs oleo ma- 
ne Camena. — ^Unguentum mul- 
to magis laudo, qui cera, quam 
qui crocus oleo. — ^Nihil in ami- 
cus tuus sermo peregrinus oleo. 
— £t veibum et vox hie alum- 
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ter-child of this cityy so that his 
manner of speaking appears to be 
clearly Romany not {merebf) gift- 
ed toith the right of citizenship. 
'^AU cannot smell of foreign 
perfumeSf as thou dost. — Those 
medicaments are redolent of thy 
teibUSf O Phineus. — Tlie toine- 
vault is to be fumigated with 
pleasant perfumes^ lest it retain 
the scent of any disagreeaUe 
odour. •— In Spain, amid the 
broom-groundSf the honey tastes 
of that plant. — A certain person 
saw an ape hanging at a butch- 
er's {stall), and asked Juno it 
tasted. — Stop, Callipho, I under- 
stand my own business well 
enough. The fauUs are mine. 
— TTiey who are unacquainted 
with a path for themselves, point 
out a way unto another. 
2. 7 neither thirst after honours, 
nor have I any longing for glo- 
ry. — Let than, with imbittered 
feelings, thirst for each other^s 
blood. — Hiis spear even yet 
thirsts for the blood that is its 
due. — The shepherd bums for 
the beautiful maiden, the maiden 
hates the shepherd. — As long as 
thou didst not burn more for an- 
other, and Lydia was not (rank- 
ed) after Chloe. — The soldiers 
mount the walls; but, being 
warned by the Brundisians * to 
beware of the false rampart amd 
ditches, they desist. — He ordered, 
these words to be toritten en the 
gate: " Take care of the dog." 



nu8 urbs oleo, ut oratio plane 
Romanus YiAeor, non civitas 
don^itus. — ^Noa omnja possum 
oleo unguentum exoticus ut tu 
oleo. — ^Illetuus redoleo, Phin- 
eus, medicamen mensa. — CeUa 
Yinarius bonus odor suffio (ge- 
rundive) sum, ne quis redoleo 
fcetor. — ^In Hispania, mel (p/«r.) 
in spartaiium (plur.) is heiba 
sapio. — ^Pendeo (pres. infin.) ad 
lanius quidam video simius, et 
qusro, quisnam (accus. neut.) 
sapio (imperf. subj.). — ^Desisto, 
recte ego res meus sapio, Cal- 
lipho. Peocatum meus sum. 
— Qui sui semita non sapio, al- 
ter monstro via. 



Nee sitio honor, nee desidero glo- 
• ha. — Suu6 infensus invicem si- 
tio (subj.) cnior. — Sitio meiitus 
etiamnunc hie hasta cruor 
(plur.). — ^Ardeo foimosus pas- 
tor puella, pastor puella odi. — 
Donee non alius (fern.) magis 
ardeo, nee sum Lydia post 
Chloe. — ^Miles murus ascendo ; 
.sed a Brundisinus monitus ut 
vallum caecus fossaque eaveo, 
subsisto. — ^In janua hie verbum 
inscribe jubeo : " Caveo canis." 



Remark 1. Other verbs obtain a transitive force, because an ac- 
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tion exerted upon another object is implied, though not deaciibed in 
tiiem; as, Horreo Unebras. "I shudder at the darkness." — Doleo 
eatum tuum. " I grieve at thy Jot. " — Maneo kostium advtntum. " I 
await the approach of the enemy." — Respandere jura. " To answer 
questions in the law/' See. The poets allow themselves great lati- 
tude in this respect. 

Remark 2. In other instances, the accusative is added to the verb 
in a looser way, like an adverb, especially if the noun be of the same 
root ; as, vwere vUam, " to hve a life ;" cyrrere curncm, ** to run a 
race ;" sommiare tcmimuiB^ ** to dream a dream," dec. 



Rule IV. Five impersonal verbs, expressive of cer- 
tain feelings, namely, panitety piget^ pudetj tadet^ miseret^ 
take an accusative of the person affected, together with 
a genitive of the thing that affects ; as, Pcmitet me peC" 
euti, " I repent of my sin" (literally, " it repents me 
of my sin"). — Tadetme vitoB, " I am weary of life." — 
Misers me tuu " I pity thee." 



1. God never repents of hie first 
design.^-They who haee lived 
otherwise than toas becoming are 
most sorry for their sins when 
they see death approach. — I am 
not only grieved^ but ashamed of 
my foUy. — We pity mare those 
reho do not claim our compassion 
than those who demand it. — lam 
piite weary of life; everything 
is sofvM of misery. — You uoish- 
ed for decemvirs, the senate al- 
lowed them to be created; you 
were weary of the decemvirs j the 
senate compelled them to quit the 
magistracy. — There are men who 
are neither ashamed nor tired of 
their licentiousness and igno- 

, mtny, who seem to rushj as it 
were, an purpose into popular 
odium, 

2. MThen the sons of Brutus stood 
tied to the stake, men pitied their 



Nunqnam primus consilium Deus 
pcenitet. — Qui secus quam de- 
cet {perfect) vivo, peocatum su- 
ns tum maxime pcenitet, quum 
insto (infin.) mors video {subj.). 
— ^Ego non solum piget stultitia 
meus, verum etiam pudet. — ^Is 
ego magis miseret, qui noster 
misericordia non require, quam 
qui ille efflagito. — ^Prorsus ego 
vitatsedet; ita sum omnis mis- 
eria (gen. plur.) pienus. — ^De- 
cemvir desidero ; creo patior 
senatus ; decemvir tu pert«det 
(passive); cogo senatus abeo 
magistratos (ablat.). — Sum ho- 
mo, qui libido infamiaque suus 
neque pudet (sul>j.) neque taedet 
(suhj.), qui quasi de iqdustria 
in odium populus irruo video 
(subj.). 

Quum sto (imperf sub}.), deliga- 
tus ad palus, filius Brutus, mis- 
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fiimBhinuint not more tha^n the 
crime hy toMch they had merited 
punishment. — Neither myself 
nor others shall repent of my in- 
dustry. — Indeedf I am Tiot ashor 
med of thee, whose memory I 
have always admired, hut of 
Chrysippus. — I am grieved, t»- 
deed, for the very walls and 
buildings. — You would now, in 
truth, be frienjds with me again 
if you knew how much- I am 
ashamed of your infamy, of 
which you yourselves, are not 
ashamed. 



eret non pcena magis h<»&o, 
.quam scelus, qui poena mereor 
{sub),). — ^Neque egb {plur.). De- 
que alius indostria noster po&- 
nitet. — ^Ego pudet non tu qui- 
dem, qui memoria semper ad- 
miror, sed Chrysippus. — Ego 
quidem miseret paries ipse at- 
^e tectum. — ^Nae tu jam ego- 
cum in gratia {aceus.) redeo, si 
scio quam ego pudet {subj.) ne- 
quitia tuus, qui tu ipse non pu- 
det. 



Remark 1. The object may also be expressed by the infinitive, or 
by a proposition with quod, or with an interrogative particle ; as, 
Non pudet me hoe fecisse. — Panitet me qtiod te offendi. — Non pcenitet 
me quantum profecerim. 

Remark 2. Misereor and miseresco, when used personally, " to take 
pity upon," are also joined with the genitive ; as, Miseremini socio- 
rum. " Take pity on your allies."— Jlfwcr^* tanii viri. " Having 
taken pity on so great a man." — Generic miser esce tui. " Take pity 
on thy race." On the other hand, miserari and eommiserari govern 
the accusative. 



Rule V. The foUowing impersonals, decet^ dedecet^ 
oportet^ juvat^ delectat^ fallit, fugitj praterit^ are also used 
with an accusative of the person, but not with a geni- 
tive of the thing. Some of them, along with the accu- 
sative, take also an infinitive mode. Thus, Hoc me c2e- 
cet* "This becomes me." — JSTon me decet irasd. "It 
does not become me to be angry," &;c. 



1. "What becomes boys is often un- 
becoming to men. — Modesty be- 
comes a young maat; loquacity 
is unbecoming. — To utter false- 
hoods becomes no one.-^It be- 
comes a wise man to live as he 
speaks. — It becomes a judge to 
have refraining eyes. — // is not 



Qui puer decet, vir sepe dedecet. 
— Modestia juvenis decet, gar- 
mlitas dedecet. — ^Falsus (neut.) 
dice nemo decet.*-Sapien8 de- 
cet ita vivo at loquor. — Judex 
decet oculus abstinens habeo. 
^-Orator simulo non dedecet. 
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wtbeeoming for an orator to 
fdgn, — It behooves hoys to be 

- obedient. — If we wish to be looedy 
it behooves us to be ^ooi.--It be- 
hooves us to know what we owe 
to God, what to eaek feUouhcrea- 
ture. — It behooves a physician to 
relieve a sick person, a friend an 
ajfiicted one. 

2. It pleases me very much that 
thou art of a cheerful nund.^I 
write unto thee with the greater 
brevity, because the present con- 
dition of the state does not delight 
me. — It does not escape thy ob- 
servation that there is a clause of 
this kind in no law. — I had for- 
gotten to write to thee concerning 
Casar. — It does not, however, 
escape thy notice, how difficult a 
thing it is to please all men. 



— ^Paer obedio oportet — Si amo 
Yolo, bonus ego sum oportet.^ 
Scio ego oportet, quis Deus, quia 
quisque homo debeo (suhj.). — 
Medicus egretus (dative), ami« 
cus afflictus, succurro oportet 



Valde ego juvat tu sum hilaris 
animus (dblat.). — Ad tu breviter 
sciibo, quia ego de status (o^ 
lat.) hie respublica non delectat. 
— ^In lex nuUus sum is modus 
caput, tu non fallit. — ^De Cesar 
fugit ego ad te scribo. — Sed tu 
non pnetereo quam sum {subj.) 
difficilis, omnis {dative) placeo. 



Remark 1. Some instances are found, but not in the best authors, 
of decet with a dalive instead of an accusative. 

Remark 2. Latet is used with both a dative and accusative, latet 
me, or latet mihi. The whole construction, however, of this verb 
impersonally is not supported by the best authorities. 

Remark 3. Instead of the infinitive, oportet is often construed with 
ut and the subjunctive, and in these cases the conjunction ut is, by 
an elegant ellipsis, frequently suppressed ; as, Cacus sit oportet, qui 
benignitatem et providentiam Dei non videt. — Si beahis esse vis, honeste 
viv€u oportet. 



Rule VI. Verbs of teachings admonishing^ and conceal- 
ing have two accusatives of the object, one of the 
thing, another of the person j as, Fortuna victos quoque 
bdli artem docet. "Fortune teaches the vanquished 
also the art of war." — Hoc te unum moneo, " I warn 
thee of this one thing." — Jlntigonus iter omnes celabat. 
" Antigonus concealed his march from all." 



1. Philosophy has taught us both 
all other things, and, what is 



Philosophia ego quym ceteri res 
omnis, turn, qui sum difficiUs, 
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vMMt diJictUtt to know owradves, 
— Thqf art ridiculotu who tetLch 
others what they themselves have 
not tried. — The Agrigentmes 
sent ambassadors to Verves to 
instruct hirh in the lawSi and 
point out to kim the immemorial 
custom. — Saturn was the first 
that taught the people of Italy the 
culture of the earth. — I have ac- 
customed (my) son not to conceal 
from me those things which other 
young men do unthout their far 
thers* knowledge. — Thou couldst 
easily discern my opinion, even 
from the time that thou earnest to 
my Cumaan estate to meet me ; 
for I did not conceal from thee 
the conversation ofAmpius. 
2. He admonished me of thatf ac- 
cording to thy directions. — Cati- 
line in many ways instructed the 
youths, whom he had enticed, in 
evil deeds.-— Fortunately, it hap- 
pened that I had written to Caie- 
siv^, four days before, t^ very 
thing of which thou remindest 
me. — Thy lieutenant waited up- 
on me at Brundisium, and, by 
thy command, suggested to me 
those things which had already 
come into my mind. — Although 
nature declares by so many indi- 
cations what she wishes, seeks, 
and wants, we somehow or other 
turn a deaf ear, and do not hear 
her admonitions. 



,ut egomet ipse nosoo (iihperf. 
subj.). — ^Ridiculus sum qui qui 
ipse non ezperipr is doceo cete- 
ri. — ^Agrigentinus ad Verres le- 
gates mitto, qui is lex doceo 
{subj.), oonsuetudoque omnis 
annus demonstro (subj.). — ^Ita- 
las primus ager cultuia doceo 
Saturnus. — CoDSuefacio filius 
is ne ego cek>, qui alius adolea- 
cens clam pater (accus.) facio. 
— Sententia mens tu facile 
peispicio possum, jam ab ille 
tempus quum in Cumanum ego 
(dative) obviam Tenlo; non 
enim tu celo seimo Ampins. 



Is ego tuns mandatum m<meo. 
•— Catilina . juventus, qui illi- 
cio, multus modus mains faci- 
nus edoceo. — Commode evenio 

' quod is ipse qui ego mbneo 
quatriduo ante ad Cassius scri- 
be. — Legatus tuus Brundisium 
(genit.) ego {dative) prssto sum, 
isque ego ex tuus mandatum 
moneo qui ego {dative) jam ve- 
nio in mens. — Quum tot signum 
natura declare {svlfj.) quisTolo, 
anquiro, et desidero {subj.), ob- 
Burdesco tamen, nescio quomo- 
do, nee is qui ab is moneo au- 
dio. 



Remark 1. Moneo and its compounds are rarely found witb any 
other accusative of the thing than the neuter of ^ pronoun. We 
have an instance the other way in Sallust : Earn rem locus admonuit ; 
and another in Cicero : Qua commotufaceret isiius turpem calamity-' 
samgue praturam, {Ver., 4, 64.) 
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lUnuirk 2. Verbs of teaching, 6lq., are also used both in the active 
and passive voices with the preposition de, especially dotxo, when it 
signifies " to give information ;" as, Equidem soUo dure operam^ ut de 
sua qtUsque re me ipse doceat. {Cic.y^De iimere hoetium senatum 
edocet. {Sail.) — ^The dative is found in Cornelius Nepos (Vit. Aldb., 
5)t but it is very uncommon. 



SxTLE YII. Verbs of tuking, demanding^ entrtating^ in-' 
quiring^ &:c., also take a double accusative, the one of 
the person, the other of the thing ; as, Poscimus te pa- 
cem, " We ask peace of thee." — Me frumentum Jlagitch 
bant, '^ They importuned me for com." 



Ob8. 1. This construction, however, is sometimes varied, and 
verbs of demanding and entreating take also an ablative of the 
person with ab and de^ and those of inquiring an ablative of the 
thing with de; as, Petimns hoc a te. — InterrogawiM te de hoc re. 

0b8. 2. FetOf in the sense of entreathig, has always an ablative 
of the person with oi. 



1. Verres demanded a price from 
parents for the interment of their 
children. — He first asks thee thy 
opinion. — If I shall ask thee any- 
thing, wilt titeu not answer? — 
Ask nothing of God except what 
tJum canst ask openly. — Socrates 
asks a certain little boy certain 
geometrical {questions). — The^ 
ambassadors of Enna received 
this commission from their fel- 
low-citizens, to go to Verres and 
demand back from him the image 
of Ceres and Victory. — I implore 
this of thee, lastly, that, as good 
poets and iTidustrious orators are 
wont, thou wouldst be most care- 
ful in the concluding part of thy 
office. — Lucius Tarquinius doub- 
led the original number of the 
senators, and called the ancient 
senators {those) of the eHex famr 



Verres parens pretium pro sepul- 
tura liberi posco {imperf.y — 
Primum tu sententia tuus rogo. 
— Si tu rogo {complete future) 
aliquis, nonne re^x)ndeo ?*-Ni- 
hil Deus rogo {svlj.) nisi qui 
palam rogo possum {suhj.). — > 
Pusio quidam interrogo Socra^ 
tes geometricns quidam {ntut. 
plur.). — Legatus Ennensis hio 
a civis suus mandatum habeo, 
ut ad Verres adeo {impetf. 
subj.), et is simulacrum Ceres 
et Victoria reposco.— Die ta ad 
extremus {neut.) et oro et hor- 
tor, ut, tanquam poeta botius et 
actor industiius soleo, sic tu in 
conclusio munus tuus diligens 
- sum {pres. suij.). — ^L. Tarquin- 
ius duplico pristinus pater Hu- 
merus, et antiquQs pater major 
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Hies, vfhom he asked first for 
their opvniatn. 
2. The Athenians entreated aid 
from the Lacedamonians. — Dost 
thou wish thai I interrogate thee 
about the same things in Latin 1 
— I wish thai thou demand and 
expect all things from me.'^Py- 
thius accused him of extortion.-^ 
Me entreats this of the king in 
ynoKU words.. — I beg this of thee 
in such a manner that I cannot 
(itf^) with greater earnestness. — 
Thou toilt see what he demands 
of thee. 



gens appeQo, qui prior senteii' 
tia rogo. 
Athemensis aoxilium a Lacedae- 
s^onius peto. -^Yolone, ut tu 
idem de res Latind interrogo. 
— Omnis volo a ego postulo eC 
expecto {pres. subj.). — Pythius 
is de repetundae postoIo^-^Peto 
liijc a rex oiultus yerbiun. — ^Ita 
peto hie a tu, ut non possum 
magnus studium. — Quis a tu 
flagito {sub}.) tu video. 



fiiTLS YIII. Transitive verbs, compounded of tranSy 
take a double accusative j as, Exercitum Rhodanum 
transduxit, " He led an army across tbe Bhoneu" 

V 

Obs. The second accusataye depends, in faet, on the preposition 
trans in composition with the veit) ; so ^hat the example just 
quoted is equivalent, in reality, to Duxit exercitum trans Rhodor 
num. — ^The preposition, however, is often inserted ; as, Multitu- 
dinem homtnum trans Rhenum in .Galliam traaisducerc. iCas.y 
J5. G.> ,1, 36.; 



Casar plunders and brums Jhe 
toumy gives the booty to the sol- 
diery , leads his army across the 
Loire, and reaches the territory 
ef the Bituriges. — Agesilaus 
transported his troops .over the 
Hellespont, and used such 4e- 
^spatch that he completed kis 
march in thirty days. ^Hannibal 
led ninety ihousamd infarUry, 
twehe thousand cavalry, acr,oss 
the Ebro.-"-^ Alexander, having 
ordered Jfephastion to lead his 
forces across the river, comes to 
the city, and remains (here (xoen- 
*»/ d^ys. 



Caesar oj>pidum diripio atque in- 
cendo, praeda miles dono, exer- 
citus Ligeris transduco, atgue 
in Bitudges .finis pervenio. — 
Agesilaus HeUespontus copiae 
trajicio, .tantusque utor celeri- 
tas ,{ablat.), ut triginta dies iter 
suus conficio ,{perf svibj.). — 
Nonaginta miUe pedes, duode- 
cim mille eques, Hannibal Ibe- 
ros traduco. — ^Alexander, quum 
Hephaestion {dative), ut fluvius 
copiae tngicio, mandatum do 
{phiperf suJbj.), ad urbs veiuo, 
ibique viginti dies permaneQ- 
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Remark 1. Trantjicere and transmittere are used fintraittdtiTely, the 
personal pronouns me, te, ee, being undets^od ; as, Seapka trajieere. 
" To cross over in a small boat." — Chruee maria iranemittiini. " Tlie 
cranes cross the seas." 

Remark 2. The participles tran^ectus and trtaumueue maybe used 
of that which crosses or that which is crossed ; as, Marnu m Afri^ 
earn irajectus, ^ Marius having crossed into AtrisstL^-^Amnis traju- 
tut est. " The river was croswed." 

Remark 3. In the same way, oAverto is used with a double accusa- 
tive ; as, Pastquam id animum advertit Ceuar. " After Qesar per- 
ceived it ;" literally, " After Caesar turned his mind (or attention) to 
it." — ^In like manner induce; as, Aliquid animum inducere, {Cie.) 



HuLE IX. Verbs that take two accusatives in the ac- 
tive voice, retain in the passive the accusative of the 
thing ; as, Rogor sententiam. " I am asked my opinion." 
'—Tratervehor insuiam. '' I am carried by the isUmd." 



Obs. In verbs compounded with a preposition that governs the ac* 
cusative, the accusative accompanying the passive voice d^ 
pends, in fact, 6n this preposition. 



The Latin legions were taught the 
Roman discipline by a long alii' 
ance. — The young man had been 
instructed under ScipiOy during 
so many years, in ail the arts of 
^oar, — The Roman maiden de- 
lights to be taught the Ionian 
dances. — Lucius Cotta was the 
first that was asked his opinion. 
^-Nor was the rich earth asked 
for crops aUme. — The young men 
of Tarentum were asked the rea- 
son of their conduct — I was kept 
from the knowledge of that. — If 
thou hast not known that Metel- 
lus entertains these views con- 
ceming lae, thou oughtest to be 
^ef opinion that thy brother has 
concealed from thu v^ impor- 
tant matters. 



Latinus legio, longus societas, mi- 
litia Romanus edoceo. — Sub 
Scipio, per tot annus, omnis 
militia ars edoceo juvenis. — 
Viigo Romanus motus gaudeo 
doceo lonicus. — ^Lucius Cotta 
primus sententia rogo. — Neq 
tantum seges dives posco hu- 
mus. — Juvenis Tarentinus ra- 
tio factum reposco. — ^Is celo.— 
Hie si tu MeteUus cogito de ego 
nescio, debeo existimo, tu i^ag- 
nus de res a frater celo (perf 
inf. pass, taken vmpersonaUy)* 



Remark 1. AlUed to this is the Greek accusative, as it is callsd, 
Tdiich is added to passive verbs, in Qrder to define more exactly th« 
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part to which the meaning of the. verb relates. Hence it is styled 
by some the accusative of nearer definition ; as, Fraciut membra lor 
bore. " £nfisebled as to his limbs with toil." — Redimitus tempora iau- 
ro. "Encircled as to his temples with laurel." 

Remark 2. Such expressions as those just cited under the previous 
remark, may be compared with edoctut arteSf rcgatus serUentiam^ &c,, 
wbich fall under the general rule. If, in the active voice, an accusa- 
tive of either the person or the specific part can be used, as redimio 
te, or redimio tempora, the accusative of the part can remain in the 
passive voice, when the other has become the nominative. When 
this accusative is found with active verbs, as, Tremit artus, "He 
trembles in his limbs ;" and with adjectives, as, Og humerotgue deo 
similisj " In visage and in shoulders Uke a god," this may be ex- 
plained from the imitation of the Greek idiom, in which an eUipsis of 
Kara (in Latin, secundum or qwod ad) is commonly supposed ; though 
the more correct mode, certsiinly, would be to regard it merely as an 
accosatiye of nearer or more particular definition. 



Rule X. Verbs of eruitling^ naming^ calling, and those 
denoting estimaHon, judgment, &;c., which take two nom- 
inatives in the passive voice, have two accusatives in 
the active, one of the object, the other of what is de- 
clared or affirmed of it ; as, Romulus urbem quam condi* 
dit Romam vocavit. <^ Romulus called the city which 
he founded Rome." 



Ob8. This rule has been partly anticipated under the head of ap- 
position. Its natural place, however, is in this part of the 
syntax 



Socrates thought himself an tvih^ 
itant and citizen of the whole 
world. — The order of the Persian 
march was this : the fire which 
they call eternal and sacred was 
carried before on silver altars; 
t?ie Magi next (in order) sang 
the customary song. — Augustus 
for more than forty years lodged 
in the same chamhcTy in summer 
and winter, though he found by 
experience thai the city was not 
favouraJble to his health. — If thou 
'nkest Qflvy (me thy friend wkom^ 



Socrates toti^ mundus sui incola 
et civis arbitror. — Ordo agmen 
Persa sum talis : ignis qui ipse 
sacer et astemus voco, argen- 
, tens altare prsefero ; Magus, 
proximus, patrius carmen cano. 
— ^Augustus per annus amplius 
quadraginta, idem cubiculum, 
hiems et estas maneo, quamvis 
parum salubris valetudo suus 
urbs experior {imperf. subj.).^>-' 
Si quisquam amicus existimo^ 
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th&u io9t not inuit as nmch tu 
thyself, than art greatly in the 
wrong. — Antony caUed hUJUght 
victory f because he had escaped 
alive. — Wisdom offers herself to 
us {as) the surest guide to pleas- 
ure. — I admonish thu to show 
thysdf placa^ to the errors of 
those about thee. — Marcus Cato, 
the Wise, called Sicily the gran- 
ary of the republic, the nurse of 
the populace of Rome. 



qui (dative) non tantnmdem cre- 
do quam tu, Tehementer erro. 
Antonius ftiga saua, quia yiyus 
exeo, yictoria voco. — Sapientia 
certus stti ego dux praebeo ad 
Yoluptas. — ^Moneo ut tu error 
tuUs (genit. phtr.) placabilis 
prssto. — Marcus Cato, Sapi- 
ens, ceUa penarius respublica, 
nutrix plebs Romanus Sicilia 

TOCO. 



HuLS XI. Extent of spaee is put in the accusative ; 
as, Campus Manxt&on ab Jlthenis decern mUlia pasuum 
abest. '^ The plain Marathon is ten miles (ten thousand 
paces) distant from Athens." 



The soldiers constructed a mound 
three hundred feet broad, eighty 
feet high.'^TTte town of Sagun- 
tum was by far the most opulent 
of the Spanish towns, situated 
nearly a mile from the sea. — 
Persia is enclosed by a continued 
chain of hills on one side, which 
extends in length sixteen hundred 
stadia, in breadth one hundred 
and -seventy. -^Zama is distant 
Jive days* journey from Carthage. 
— Babylon has a citadel inclu- 
ding twenty stadia in its circuit ; 
the foundations €f the tovjers are 
sunk thirty feet into the earth : 
walls twenty feet wide support 
the hanging gardens^ — The Ara- 
bians hate slender swords, each 
four euMts long. — The temple of 
the Ephesian Diana is said to 
have been four hundred feet long. 



Miles agger latus pcis treceHf f , al« 
tu9 pes octoginta exstnio.--' 
Urbs Sagunfum Ion|^ opuleiH 
tu9 urbs Hispania sum, situs 
passus mille ferine a mare.-— 
Persis perpetuus mons jugum 
ab alter latus claudo, qui in 
loiigftudo (accus.) miHe sexcenti 
stadium, in latitude centum 
et septuaginta procurro. — Za- 
ma quinque dies iter ab Car- 
thago absum. — ^Babylon arx ha- 
beo ambitus riginfi stadium 
complexus ; triginta pes in ter- 
ra turns ftmdamentum demit- 
to; viginti pes latus paries hoi^ 
tus pensilis sustineo.-^ Arabs 
gladius' habeo tenuis," longus 
quatemi cubitum. — Ephesius 
Diana templum quadringenti 
pes longus, et ducenti latus 
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and hoo hundred hfoad. — Tunis 
is distant nearly fifteen miles 
from Carthage. 



sum dico.— Tunes ab Carthago 
quindecim mille ferme passus 
absum. 



Remark 1. The ablative is rarely used in speaking of distance, ex- 
cept by later writers. Thus, Gens Menisminorum abesi ab oceano 
dierum itinere viginti (P/tn., H. N., 7, 2) ; instead of whic^ other wri- 
ters say abest iter qmnque d^eruTfif or bidui^m, or triduum, or else bi- 
duit triduif with spatium understood. Where it is expressed, the ab- 
lative spaiio is sometimes used. 

Remark 2. If, however, not the distance is to be expressed, but 
oiUy a place is to be designated by the circumstance of its distance, 
the ablative is used ; aa, Eodem die castra promovitf et millibv* pas- 
suum sex a Casaris castris sub monte consedit. " On thie same day 
he moved forward his pamp, and sat down six miles from Caesar's 
encampment, at the foot of a mountain." 

Remark 3. From the construction referred to in the previous para- 
grafiti arises a singular position oCaby as if the ablative depended 
upon it. Thus, A nuUibus passimm dv^bus castra posuerunt. {Cos.) 
«* They pitched their camp two miles off." (Compare MattMce, Gr. 
Gr., 4 578, p. 994, ed. 6.) 



Construction of Tims. 
Seepage 140. 

ConstrxtOtion of the Names of Places. 

Seepage 148. 



Construction of Prepositions. 
See Latin Lessons^ part first, p. 247, seqq. 



Construction of Interjections. 
See page 295. 



II. DATIVE CASE. 

I. The dative serves to denote the remoter object to 
which the action of the subject refers. 

II. In the case of the accusative, the action of the 
subject is immediate and direct; the dative, on the 
contrary, indicates some object to which the action is 
directed ; for which, to the benefit or loss of which, 
something is done. Thus, Frater mihi lihrum dedit. 
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" My brother gave a book to me."— JVewi vohis melltjico 
tis apes. " Ye do not, O bees, make honey for your- 
selves." 

III. Hence all adjectives and adverbs which have 
such a relation as that just mentioned take the dative. 

ly. All verbs, likewise, whose signification admits a 
reference to a remoter object, for which, or to whose 
benefit or injury anything takes place, may have a dative. 

V. If these verbs are transitive, they take an accusa- 
tive of the inomediate, and a dative of the remoter ob- 
ject ; as, Mitto tibi Itbrum. « I send a book to thee." 
If they are intransitive, they take the dative only ; as, 
Faveo tibi. " I favour thee.''— Irascor tibi. " I am an- 
gry with thee." 

VI. Hence result the following rules for the govern- 
ment of the dative case. 



EuLE I. Adjectives and adverbs which express the 
idea of advantage or disadvantage^ likeness or unlikeness^ 
equality or inequality, suitableness or unsuitablenesSy ease 
or difficulty, &c., and also such as indicate affinity, pro* 
pinquity, &c., govern the dative ; as, Hoc est utile ret- 
publiccB. " This is useful for the state." — Lupus cani 
similis est. " A wolf is like a dog." 



1. Men can he ve^ty useful to men. 
— I think that a knoudedge of 
future events is not useful fo us. 
— The very handling of literary 
topics proved salutary unto me. 
— MiUiades teas more friendly 
to the freedom of all than to his 
own {individual) sway. — The 
Jjacedamomans considertd rath- 
er what was advantageous to 
their own rule than to the whole 
of Greece.'^I do not see why the 
son mi^ht not have been like the 



Homo possum som maxime utilis 
homo. — Haud utilis arbitror 
sum ego futurus res scientia.-r 
Ipse ego tractatio litterae salu- 
taris sum. — Miltiades amicus 
omnis libertas, qnam suus domi- 
natio 9iun. — Lacedsmonius is 
potius intueor (imperf.)y quis ip- 
se dominatio, quam quis unl- 
ven^s GrsBCia utilis sum (subj.). 
— Non video cur fiUus non pater 
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'^ father.'^Thtm haii hit that unto 
which there was nothing like on 
earth. 

S. The degrees of honour are equal 
to the highest and the lowest men ; 
{those) of glory unequal. — Anto- 
ny is equal to OatUine in wick- 
»iness. — Nothing is more adapt- 
ed to the nature of man than he- 
neficenee and liberality. — The 
system of the Cynics is unfriend- 
ly to modesty, without which 
there can he nothing right, no- 
thing virtuous. — His death was 
correspondent to a life spent in 
the most virtuous and honourable 
manner. — Quintus Catulus said 
that Pompey was indeed an illus- 
trious man, but already too great 
for a free state. — Many punish- 
ments are not less disgraceful 
to a prince than many funerals 
to a physician. 

8. 7^ Jugurthine war was carried 
on by Quintus MeteUus, inferior 

^ to no man of his age. — It is easy 
for an innocent man to find 
words ; it is difficult for a mis- 
erable man to observe due hounds 
in his words. — The change of an 
inveterate habit is disagreeable to 
elderly men. — Most persons say 
that their own dangers are near- 
er to them than those of others,^' 
Reason is the peculiar good of 
man: all other things are com- 
mon to him ufith animals. — Jus- 
tice is necessary to those who 
sell, buy, contract, or let by con- 
tract for carrying on this busi- 
ness. — Whatever is becoming is 
adapted to both time and person. 



similis sum possum (pluperf, 
subj.). — ^Is amitto, qui similis in 
terra (plur.) nihil snoat. ^ 
Honor {plur.) gradus sumxnus ho- 
mo et infimus sum par ; gloria 
dispar. — Antonhis scelus par 
sum Catilina. — Beneficentia ac 
liberalites {ablatv»es) nihil sum 
natura homo accommodates.— 
Cynicus ratio sum inimicus re- 
recundia, sine qui nihil rectus 
sum possum, nihil honestus. — 
Is mors consentaneus vit^ sum» 
sancte honesteque actus. — 
Quintus Catuhis dico, sum qui- 
dem preclanis vir Cneius Pom- 
peius, sed nimius jam liber res- 
publica.— Non minus princeps 
turpis sum multus supplicium, 
quam medicus multus funus. 



Bellum Jugurthinus gero per 
Quintus Metellus, nullus secun- 
dus saeculum suus. — Verbum 
innocens repeno facilis sum; 
modus yeihum miser teneo dif* 
ficills. — bravis senior invetera- 
tus mos sum mutatio. — Pleri- 
que suus sui propior periculum 
quam alius sum dico. — ^Ratio 
pioprius homo bonum sum; 
ceteri ille cum animal commu- 
nis sum. — ^Is qui yendo, emo, 
conduce, loco, justitia ad hie 
res gero {gerundive) necessa- 
rius sum. — Qui decet, is aptus 
sumettempus et persona. 
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I. Similis and dissimilis generally take a dative, 
when they refer to external resemblance, but a genitive 
when the reference is to resemblance in nature, char- 
acter, or internal constitution. Thus, Similis Romuio, 
^^ Like Romulus" (in appeairance) ; bat Similis Ramidi^ 
•* Like Romulus" (in character), &c. 

n. The instances already given of the government 
of these two adjectives have been confined to the dative. 
We will now give some examples where the genitive 
is to be used. 



Wauldst thou toish to he like one of 
those who abound in nuurble roofs^ 
Mning toith ivory and gold, toho 
(fibound) in statues, who (abound) 
in paintings, who {abound) in 
embossed gold and silver , or (like) 
Caius Fabricius, who had none 
of them l^It is right, first of all, 
to he one's self a good man, then 
to seek another Uke one^s self — 
In every disputation we should 
inquire what is most Uke truth. 
— Nor, indeed, do t understand 
why Epicurus rather chose to 
pronounce the gods like men than 
men like the gods. — Why dost 
thou always defend men unlike 
thyself l^-Why dost thou not far 
9our those whom thou commend- 
est, whom thou wishesi thy son 
to be like? 



Utrum tu (aecus. vfith infin.) hie 
aliquis qui maimoreus tectum, 
ebur et aorum fulgens, qui sig- 
num, qui tabula, qui cslatus 
aurum et argentum, abundo, an 
Caius Fabricius, qui nihil is ha- 
beo, similis sum malol — ^Par 
sum primum, ipse sum vir bo- 
nus, turn alter similis sui quae- 
ro. — ^In omnia disputatio, quis 
sum (imperf subj.) similis ve- 
rum qusero. — ^Nec vero intelli- 
go cur malo (perf subj.) Epicu- 
rus deus homo similis dico, 
quam homo deus. — Cur semper 
tu dissimilis defendol — Cur 
non is (dative) fayeo, qui laudo, 
qui similis filius tuus sum Tolo 1 



Remjark. To express one like, i, e., equal, to me, him, &c., the 
genitire is always used ; as, mei, tui, sui, nostri, vestrii stmUts. 



Rule II. Verbals in bilis and dus govern 4he dative ; 
ecs^ Pax bonis omnibus optabilis est. "Peace is to be 
wished for by atll good men.^^—Jimandus est omnHnts. 
«He is to be loved by all." 
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He is more to he wondered at by 
thee than thou by him. — Chre- 
mes remains, who is to he en- 
treated hy me. — The poor man 
bears many things not to he en- 
dured by the rich. — He has fall- 
en, to be lamjented by no one more 
than by thee. — 1 think thai no- 
thing is to be acquired by me, ei- 
ther to (my) honour or glory. — 
The baseness of them all is to be 
blamed by thee. — Nothing is 
more pleasing unto me than thy 
kindness. — / think that this 
ought to he principally provided 
and guarded against by the oror 
tor. — Although these things were 
not to be wished for by me in un- 
dergoing them, yet they will be 
pleasing in reading them. 



Hie tu sum potiiis, quam tu mira- 
b^is ille. — Resto Chremes, qui 
ego exoro {part, in dus) sum. 
— ^Multus fero pauper, dives non 
patior (part, in dus.) — Mors 
( dative ) ille occumbo, nul- 
lus flebilis quam tu. — £go nihil 
neque ad^onor neque ad gloria 
acquiro {part, in dus) puto. — 
Is omuis accusabilis sum tu tur- 
pitudo. — Ego nihil amabilis offi- 
cium tuus {ablat.). — ^Hic ego or- 
ator maxime caveo et prbvideo 
{part, in dus) puto.— Res is, etsi 
ego {plur.) optabilis in experior 
{ablat. of gerund) non sum, in 
lego {gerund) tamen sum jucun- 
dus. I . 



Remark 1. Verbals in bUis and dtts govern a dative, because with 
passive verbs the dative of words, which with an active verb denote 
the source of the, action, is sometimes used alone, instead of ah, with 
an ablative; as, Cui non sunt audita Demosthenis vigilial *'By 
whom have not the vigils of Demosthenes been heard 1" 

Remark 2. Where verbals in hilis have entirely lost their verbal 
force, the dative which follows them is to be explained by Rule I. ; 
as, Hahilis usui. " Convenient for use." 

Remark 3. Verbals in dus are sometimes found united to an abla- 
tive governed by the preposition a ox ah instead of the dative ; sis, 
Admonendum potius te ame quam rogandum puto. {Cic.) 

Remark 4. The dative is sometimes found, particularly among the 
poets, with the perfect participle passive ; as, Non mihi quamfratri, 
fraJter, amate minus. {Ovid.) — ^The more usual construction, how- 
ever, in such cases, is the ablative with the preposition. 



KiTLE III. The dative is employed where an action 
cannot he performed without a receivif^, takings or /o« 
stTig ohject ; and its use, on such occasions, is to indi- 
cate such ohject. Hence, 

Verbs of giving^ adding^ intrusting^ sending^ pramisingy 
&c., with their oppo sites, such as verbs of depriving j 
taking away^ &c., govern a dative of the person or thing 
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to whom anything is given, added, intrusted, &c., or 
from whom or which anything is taken away i and, if 
transitive, they govern also the accusative of the person 
or thing given, added, taken away, &c. 



1. Thy Nicanor gives me singular 
assistance. — I impart a share of 
my trovhU to no on€, of my glo- 
ry to all good men. — PcUus has 
bestowed upon me all the books 
Vfhich his brother left. — In no- 
thing do men come nearer to the 
gods than in giving safety to 
their fellow-men. — What shaU I 
do about my children T SJiaU I 
intnist them to a small vessel in 
the rough season of the year 1 — 
TTiy slave delivered to me letters 
from thee, and the memoir of my 
consulshipi written in Greek. — '/ 
have seni thee a copy of Casar's 
letter. — I have sent thee the euUn 
gy on Porcia in a corrected state. 

2. Mithradates promised the king 
that he would kill DatameSy if 
the king would allqw him. to do 
what he pleased. — The high- 
priest committed to writing the 
events of every, year. — Clisthenes 
intrusted th^ dowries of his 
daughters to the SamianJuno.—' 
Dionysius the tyrant took off from 
the Olympian Jupiter (his) cloak 
of gold, and put upon him a wool- 
len robe.— What is Sicily y if thou 
take from it the culture of the 
gffil f — He took away credit and 
influence from the merit, the birth, 
tmd the achievements of these. 



Nicanor tuns opera ego do egre- 
gius. — Onus meuB pars nemo 
impertio, gloria bonus omnis.— 
Omnis liber, qui frater relinquo, 
ego Paetua dono. — ^Homo ad de- 
us hullus les prope accedo, 
quam salus homo do {ablative 
of the gerund:^. — ^De puer quid 
agol parvus ne nayigium durus 
tempus {aJblojt.) annus commit- 
to 1 — ^Puer tuus ego littertt abs 
tu, et commentarius cousulatus 
meus Graced scriptus, reddo.— 
Ciesar litters ezemplum tu mit- 
to.— Laudatio Porcia tu mitto 
correctus. 



Mithradates poUiceor rex sui Dfr- 
tames interficio {fiU. infin.) si 
is {dative) rex pemiitto ut qui- 
cunque toIo {imperf. subj.) licet 
{imperf. subj.) fecio.— Pontifex 
maximus res omnis singuli an- 
nus mando iitterae. — Clisthenes 
Juno "Samius filia dos credo.— 
Dionysius tyrannus aureus Ju- 
piter Olympius det^o amicu- 
lum, isque laneus pallium inji- 
cio. — Quis sum Sicilia, si is 
ager cultio tollol {perf. subj.). 
—Hie virtus, genus, res gestus 
fides et auctoritas derogo. 



BxTLE IV. Verhs which imply an injury or beneJU pro- 

G2 
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duced, ineluding those of obedience and disobedience^ com^ 
tnandingy &c., take a dative of the person or thing ben- 
efited or injured, &e« 



1. He will not resist anger to whom 
nothing has ever been denied. — 
The Carthaginians alleged this 
inpubliCf not being by any means 
ignorant themselves hoio m-uch 
strength had been lost to them by 
the loss of Cartilage. — It is es- 
tablished by naturef that a man 
be not allowed to injure another 
for the sake of his own conve- 
nience. — As long as thou didst 
lay plots against me, {being) con- 
stU elect, I defended myself by 

. my own care, not by a public 
gnard^-^-^It behooves thee to be the 
servant of philosophy. 

2. The defeat of the Athenians hap- 
pened, not by the valour of their 
adversaries, bifi by their own in- 
subordinatitm ; because, not be- 
ing obedient to their commanders, 
they wandered throwg^the fields. 
— Like cattle, which nature has 
formed obedient to appetite. — 

The moderate and wise man wHl 
obey the old precept, and never 
either rejoice or grieve immoder- 
ately, -r^Casar demanded ten hos- 
tages from the enemy. — Thou 
phughest far thyself, thou har- 
rowest for thyself, thoU sowest 
for thyself, thou wHt also reap 
for thyself — When the angry 
man returns unto himself, he is 
then angry at himself — Time is 
wont to prove of healing influence, 
even imto fools. ^Venus married 



Non resisto ira, qui nihil unquam 
nego. — ^Hic in vulgus {accus.) 
jacto CarthaginiensiSy baud 
quaquam ipse ignanis, quantus 
(neut.) sui vis {gen. plur.) Car- 
thago amissus {ahlat. absol.) de- 
cedo («wi;.)— Natura constituo 
(perf taken impersontUly), ut noh 
licet {subj.) suus commodum 
causa noceo alter. — Quamdiu 
ego, consul designatus, insidi- 
or, non publicus ego presidium 
sed privatus diligentia defendo. 
— Philosophia (ut) servio opor- 
tet. 

/ 
Clades Atheniensis non hostis 

virtus sed ipse immodestia ac- 
cido, quod non obedio impera- 
tor suus dispalor in ager. — ^Ve- 
luti pecus, qui natura venter 
obediens fingo. — Yir moderatus 
et sapiens pareo prsceptum ille 
vetus, neque laetor unquam ne- 
que mcereo nimis. — Cesar de- 
cern obses hostis impero. — ^Tu 
aro, tu occo, tu sero, tu isdem 
meto. — Iratus quum ad sui re- 
deo, sui turn irascor. — Dies 
stultus quoque xnedeor soleo. — 
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(t. e., veiled herself Tor) Vtdcdn. 
— The good man lias never rail- 
ed at fortune. — Death spares no 
num. — Casar vas aware that all 
men favoured (t. e., "wished well 
to) freedom. 



Venus nubo Vulcanus, — Vir bo- 
nus nunquamfortuna maledico. 
—Mors nuHus homo parco. — 
Intelligo Caesar, omnis homo 
lil^ertas faveo. 



EiTLE V. Verl)s which do not necessarily imply in- 
jury or benefit may have a dative, if their operation is 
represented as producing injury or benefit. 



Nature has not heen so hostUe and 
unfriendly to the human race as 
to have devised so many salutary 
things for the hody, none for the 
mind. — I was not horn for a sin- 
gle corner; this world is my 

' native country. — We vnsh to be 
riehf riot for ourselves alone, hut 
for {our) chUdren, reUUives, 
friends J and, most of aU, for the 
republic. — Many, when they ac- 
quire wealthy know not f of whom 
they acquire, or for whose saJce 
they UtJbour. — Let the hoy hear 
truth; let him occasionally fear ; 
let him always respect ; let him 
rise up to his elders. — Excessive 
liberty terminates in- excessive 
servitude both for nations and in- 
dividuals. — He who wished his 
virtue to he niade piibliCi lahours 
not for virtue, hUfor glory. 



Non tarn sum homo genus infen* 
sus atque inimicus natura, ut 
corpus iphir.) tot res salutaris, 
animus {plur.) nuUus invenio 
{perf «u^'.).— Non unus angu- 
lus nascor ; patria meos totus 
sum hie mundus. — ^Kon solum 
ego dives sum volo, sed liberi, 

• propinquus, amicus, mazime- 
que respublica. — ^Multus, quum 
opes paro, qui paro {svhj.) nes- 
cio, nee qui causa laboro {subj.). 
—Audio puer venis; timeo in- 
terim; vereor semper; majo- 
res assurgo. — ^Nimius Ubertas* 
et populus et privatus in nimius 
servitus {accus.) cado. — Qui 
virtus suns publico volo, non 
virtus laboro sed gloria. 



Remark. Several verbs have different meanings, according as they 
govern the accusative or the dative. — ^Thus, 

1. Caveo tibi, " I provide for," or " am concerned for thy safety ;" 
but caveo te, or a te, " I avoid thee," " I am on my guard against 
thee." 

2. Metuo (or timeo^ tibi, " I am alarmed on thy account," " I 
fear for thee ;" but metuo te, " I fear thee." 

3. Cupio (or volo) bene tiU, " I am well disposed towards thee," 
" I wish well for thee ;" but eupio (or volo) te, " I desire thee," 
" I wish thee." 
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4. Consulo tihi, " I consult for thee," " I provide for thy mterests ;" 
but cotuulo t€y " I consult thee," " I ask thy advice." 

6. Tempero (or moderor) rempublicanij " I regulate (or arrange) the 
state ;" but tempero (or moderor) reipuhhca, " I set boijnds to the 
state." — ^The verb temperare is also used, without a dative of the 
peraon himself, for " to refrain," " to forbear," either with a da- 
tive of the object, or an ablative with ab. Thus, temperare socUs 
is equivalent to parcere. — ^And again, Hehetios Casar non tempe- 
raturos ab injuria et m4ileficio extstimahat. 



EuLE VI. The impersonal verbs libet^ Ucet^ liquet^ con' 
vmit^ expedit, contingit^ accidit, and others of similar sig- 
nification, take a dative case after them. 



1. It pleases me not to deplore ex- 
istenccy tphat many, and those, 
{too), learned men, have done. — 
If that shall please thee less, I 
vfill not urge. — Or, what is most 
agreedUe to me, I %oiU betake my- 
self again to our {former) objects 
of pursuit. — It ii lawful for no 
man to sin.^If any wise man 
had (ryges* ring, he would not 
thtTtk it was aUowed him to be 
wicked, any more than if he had 
it not. — May it be allowed me 
with a tranquU spirit to enjoy the 
sight of that city, which I swoed. 
'^It is iawftd for no one to lead 
ap army against his country. — 
It is neither lawful for every one 
to do what he can, nor because 
anything is not opposed is it 
therefore also permitted. 

%. That which is not evident to 
Panaiius, seems clearer than the 
light of the sun to the rest of the 
same school. — I am not, yet quite 
clear whether I have done this 
correctly or erroneously. — It is 
for the interest of all good citi- 
zens thai the republic be safe. — 



Non libet ego deploro vita, qui 
multus, et is doctus, facio.-^HSi 
tu is minus libet, non urgeo. — 
Yd, qui ego maxime libet, ad 
noster ■ studium ego refero. — 
Licet nemo pecco. — Gyges an- 
nulus si habeo {pres. subjunct.) 
sapiens, nihilom {al>lat.) plus 
sui licet (pres. infin.) puto (pres, 
svhjunct.) pecco, quam si non 
habeo. — ^Ego licet is urbs, qui 
conserve, conspectus {ablative), 
tranquillns animus 6t quietus 
fruor. — Licet nemo contra pa- 
tria ejtercitus duco. — Neque 
enim qui quisque possum, is 
{neul.) is licet ; nee si non obsto 
{passive impersonal), propterea 
etiam permitto. 



Is de qui Pametius non liquet, re- 
liquus idem disciplina sol lux 
{aJbUU.) video clarus. — Hoc tec- 
tene an perperam facio {sOb- 
junct.), nondum ego plane li- 
quet. — Omnis bonus civis ex- 
pedit, salvus sum respublica.— 
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The same course is expedienifor 
btdk buyer and sellpr. — It teas 
neither agreeable to myself y nor 
my brother, futr any one of our 
friends so to act, that our indis- 
cretion might prove injurious not 
only to ourselves, but also to the 
state. — JU happened to me and my 
brother, {ieing\ emperor's candi- 
dates, to be destined for prators. 



Idem expedit et emptor et yen- 
ditor. — ^Nec ego, nee frater me- 
us, nee quisquam amicus placet 
committo, ut temeritas noster 
ncm solum ego, sed etiam res- 
publica nooeo. — ^Ego fraterque 
meus, Ciesar candidatos, oon- 
tingit, pnetor {dot.} destino. 



Rule VII. Most verbs compounded witb prepositions 
take a dative to denote the remote object, either as 
transitives with an accusative, or as intransitive s with- 
out it. 



Obb. The principle on whieh this rule is based has already been 
explained, and the rule itself has in a great measure been anti- 
cipated. As a rule, however, it is so convenient for practice to 
the young student, that it has been here formally introduced. 



1. A poet does wrong when he at- 
tributes a virtuous speech to a 
worthless man ; or to a fool (the 
speech) of a wise man. — Who 
can prefer unknown persons to 
known, impious to religious ? — 
It does not suit the -good man to 
envy any one an honourable name, 
— He is liberal who takes from 
himself what he bestows on an- 
tdher.-^CiBsar vjrested his tetrar- 
chy from Deiotarus, and gave it 
to some man of Pergamus, a fol- 
lower of his* — Those precepts 
sink more deeply which are im- 
pressed upon tender years. — It 
is the characteristic of an angry 
man to desire to inflict as nmch 
pain as possible on him by whom 
he thinks himself injured,^— The 



Pecco poeta, quum probus oratio 
affingo improbus, stultusve sa- 
piens. — Quis possum ignotus 
notus, impius rehgiosus antefe- 
ro. — ^Non fconvenit vir bonus, 
fama bonus aliquis invideo. — . 
Liberally sum qui qui alter dono 
sui detraho. — Caesar Beiotarua 
tetrarchia eripio, et assecla suus 
Pergamenus nescio-quis do. — 
Alte praBceptum deaoendo qui 
tener imprimo setas {jlvr.). — 
Proprius sum iratus {genit.) cu^ 
pio, a qui laesus video {subjunc. ^ 
pass.) is quam magnus dolor 
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nose is so plaeed, that it seems to 
he intefposed as a vM between 
the eyes, 

. Faults creep upon us under the 
name of virtues. — Alexander^ as 
he was riding towards the waUsy 
was struck with. an arrow; he 
took the towTif houftver, and, oil 
the inhahitants being put to the 
swordy he vented his fury even on 
the houses. — Mardius ranked af' 
fedionfor his son after the pub- 
lic good. — AgesHaus preferred 
good reputation to the most weal- 
thy kingdom.r—Vulcan is said to 
have presided over a manufactory 
at Lemnos. — We often put ducks* 
eggs under hens, the young Mrds 
bom from which are at first fed 
by them as by their mothers. — 
MarcelJLuSy returning from Agri- 
gentum, came ^pon the enemy 
(who were) fortifying (themr 
selves). 



inuTO. — ^Nasus ita loco, ut quasi 
muros oculus interjicio yideo 
(svbj.). 
Yitium ego sub virtus nomen (ab- 
lat.)^ obre^. — ^Alezanderi dam 
obequito mcenia, sagitta ico ; ear 
pib tamen oppidum, et omnia in- 
cola is trucido {aJblat. ahsoL.), eti- 
am in tectum saeyio {perf pass, 
used impersonally). — Manlius 
posthabeo filius caritas publi- 
cus utUitas. — ^Agesilaus opulen- 
tus regnum prspono bonus ex- 
istimatio. — Vulcanus Lemnus 
{genit.) fabrica pnesum trado. — 
Anas ovum gallina sspe suppo- 
no, e qui pullus ortus primum 
alo ab is, ut a mater. — Munio 
{pres. part.) supervenio hostis 
Marcellus, ab Agrigentum re- 
deo. 



RxTLE VIII. Several, however, of the intransitive 
verhs, compounded with prepositions, assume a transi- 
tive meaning, and take an accusative exclusively ; such 
as, adorior, aggrediar, alluOy invado, &c. 



T^ town^s people kill the centuri^ 
ons and tribunesyin the midst of 
the feasts, and afterward attack 
the soldiers wandering about un- 
armed. — Conon, having attacked 
the barbarians at Cnidus, routs 
them in a great battle, takes many 
ships, and sinks several. — The 
Romans did not doubt that they 
should make their way, at some 
point, into the city of Syracuse, 



Oppidanus centurio tribunusque 
militaris inter epuls obtrunco ; 
postea miles palor, inermis, ag- 
gredior. — Conon,barbarus apud 
Cnidus adorior, magnus prsli* 
um fugo, multus navis csyiio, 
'complures deprimo. — ^Non diffi- 
do Romanus, vastus disjectus- 
que spatium {ablat.) urbs Syra- 
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ighieh fvas vast and straggling. 
— The Rher JAris, dividing it- 
self equaUy into two parts, tcash- 
es the sides of the island. '—The 
prnna enters, as it were, into 
partnership with the squiUa,'for 
procuring food. — »Ajaz, such was 
the spirit which he is said to have 
had, would rather have encounter' 
ed^ death a thousand times, than 
suffer the indignities which Ulys- 
ses endured from slaves and 
moid-servants. — I do not under- 
stand why I am to undergo their 
hatred. 



cusae pars aliqiiis {ailajt.) sui in- 
yado {fiU. tn/En.). — Liris fluvius, 
divisud aequaliter in duo pars, 
lattts insula alluo. — Pinna cum 
squilla quasi societas codo com- 
parandus cibus {genit.). — ^Ajaz, 
qui animus {cMat.) trado {pass- 
ive), millies oppeto mors quam 
iUe peipetior contumelia malo 
{sub).), qui Ulysses a teryus an- 
ciUaque perfero. — Cur is odium 
subeo non intelligo. 



Remark 1. Some verbs, compounded with prepositions, have, with- 
out any variation of meaning, sometimes a dative, sometimes an ac- 
cusative ; particularly the verbs antecedere, antecellere, anteire ; pra- 
currere, pr,care, pragredi, prastare ; allatrare, adjacere, iUudere, insul- 
tare, obtrectare, dec. 

Remark 2. The verb pracedere occurs with the accusative only in 
prose writers, excellere only with the dative. — Despero is used intran- 
sitively with the dative, or with the preposition de; as, desperare 
sibi ; de republica desperare ; or transitively with the accusative ; as, 
rempublicam desperare. — Praire has a dative case when it signifies 
"to rehearse words which are to be repeated by another;" as, 
**priBire mUitibus sacramentum." Literally, "to go before (i. e., to 
take the lead in) their oath for the soldiers." 

Remark 3. These verbs, as far as they are joined with an accusa- 
tive in the active, may be used with a nominative in the passive ; 
as, negotia obeuntur ; pericula adeuntur ; Rhodanus transitur, &c. ; 
and in the ablative absolute ; as, periciUis aditis ; <:onsilio tm'to ; co*- 
tris circumsessis. 

Remark 4. It is necessary to observe, however, whether the com- 
pound verb governs an accusative in consequence of having acquired 
a transitive force, or in virtue of the preposition with which it is 
compounded ; if the latter be the case, the verb cannot be used with 
a nominative in the passive. Thus, praterfluere urbem and advolare 
rostra are used, but not urbs pra^rfluitwr, nor rostra advolantur. 



Rule IX» Verbs compounded with ad, con, de, in, fre- 
quently repeat the preposition, or an equivalent one 
{in after ad, pro after ante, &c.), with its proper case, 
instead of being followed by a dative ; as, Confertt hanc 
pacem cum illo hello, " Compare this peace with that 
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^r." — In hac vita nihil inest nisi miseria, ** There is 
nothing in this life but misery." 



Timoiheus added the glory of learn- 
ing to military renown. — 'Hie 
Macedonians in a short time add- 
ed Asia to the dominion of Greece.^ 
— Compare owr longest life with 
eternity ; we shall be found to be 
of nearly as short duration as 
the little animals which live but 
one day. — There are many cir- 
cumstances^ in which good men 
make grjROt sacrifices of their own 
convenience. — Srtatch us from 
our miseries ; snatch its from the 
jaws of those whose cruelty can- 
not be sated by our blood.rr-The 
knowledge of philosophy is inclu- 
ded in a perfect orator ; eloquence 
' is not, as a matter of cour'Se, in- 
cluded in the knowledge qf phi- 
losophy. — In India a woman is 
placed along with her husbartd on 
the funeral pile. 



Timotheus ad bellicus laus doc- 
trina gloria adjicio.r — Macedo 
ad imperium Grecia, brevis 
tempus {ahlat.y, adjungo Asia. 
— Confero noster longas Yita 
cmn aeternitas, prope in is bre- 
yitas {ahlat.) reperio, qui (ablat.) 
bestiola'qoi unus tantum dies 
{accus.) vivo. — ^Multus res sum, 
in qui vir bonus multum de su- 
us commodum detraho. — ^Eri- 
pio ego ex miseria ; eripio ego 
ex fauces is qui crudelitas nos^ 
ter sanguis non possum expleo. 
— In orator perfectus insum 
pbilosophla scientia; in philo-. 
sophia cognitio non continue 
insum pbilosophia. — ^Mulier in 
India, una cum vir in rogus im- 
pono. 



Rule X. Adjectives and adverbs derived from verbs 
compounded with prepositions govern a dative, like the 
words from which they are derived; as, Congruenter 
natura vivere. " To live conformably to nature." — 
Mem sibi conscia recti. " A mind conscious to itself of 
what is right." 



Vespasian was a siirviver unto (Aw) 
wife and daughter, — Thy letters 
were a beginning of suspicion 
unto me, with which letters others 
of many persons were in accord- 
ance. — Still, however, it was fit 
for a library, and consonant wkh 
' our studies. — The minds of aU 



Vespasianus uxor et filia super- 
stes sum. — Initium suspicio 
ego sum Uteres tuus, qui literse 
congruens siun alius multus. — 
Sed tameii aptus {neut.) sum 
bibliotheca, studiumque noster 
congruens. — ^Omnis mens im- 
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tekked men an moti koitiU to 
nu individually. — I hmt urU 
Tiro to meet DoUiheUa : he wiU 
retm to me on the Idet.^Thou, 
meeMwhaUj at Rome, toaet ready, 
it it true, for thy friends. — Small 
gowne were promded for the lie- 
tors at the gateJ-^I do not ask 
what he says, hut what he can 
say agreedbly to reason and his 
own opinion* 



probofl ego nsm maxime Bom 
advenus. — ^Ego mitto Tiro Do- 
labella obviam ; is ad ego Idus 
{aldat.) reverter. — ^Tu interea 
ExHDa (genit.) scilioet amicus 
presto sum. — ^ToguU Uctor ad 
porta presto sum. — ^Non que- 
ro qois dioo, sed quis conveni- 
enter ratio possum et senteutia 
Buus dice. 



Bttls XI. The verb sum frequently occurs in place 
of habeOy with the signification of '' to have," and then 
the nominative case in English becomes a dative in 
Latin, and the objective in English a nominative in 
Latin ; as, Sunt mihi lihri^ *' I have books j" equivalent 
to habeo Ubroa* 



Ob8. 1. Desum has the same construction, taking a dative either 
of that in which or towards which a deficiency exists. 

Obs. 2. Est mihi nomen, therefore, is equivalent to <* I am caHed,*' 
and the name itself may stand either in the nominative ; as, 
Syracusis fons est, eui nomen Aretkusa est, " There \b a fountain 
at Syracuse which is called Arethusa ;" or in the dative, by at-^ 
traction to the dative of the person or thing ; as, lieges decern^ 
vUrales, quibus tabidis duodecim est nomen. ''The d^cemviral 
laws, which are called the twelve tables." 



Kings have long hands. — As long 
as the sick man has life there 
is hope. — Many animals have 
quicker senses than man. — Man 
has a certain resemblance with 
God. — The soul has a struggle 
with this heavy flesh. — Croco- 
diles have the upper part of the 
body hard and impenetraile ; the 
under {part) soft and tender. — 
Pleasure can have no union toith 
virtue. — Of all connexions, ther4 



Manus longns sum rex. — Dum 
egrotus anima sum, spes sum. 
-Census agilis sum multus an- 
imal quam homo. — ^Homo cum 
Deus similitude sum. — ^Animus 
oum hie caro gravis certamen 
sum. — Crocodilus superior pars 
corpus durus et impenetrabilis 
sum, inferior mollis ac tener. — 
Nullus possum sum voluptas 
cum honestas conjuncta. — Om- 
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is none more important than that 
which each of us has with the re- 
public. — Even if I have not want- 
ed, as thou thinkestf talent for, 
tkis undertaking, I have certainly 
wanted teaming and leisure. — 
There was nothing in which Da- 
rius was less deficient than mul- 
titude of men. 



iii9 Bocietaa irallas sum grsris, 
quam is qui cum respuhiica sum 
URUsquisque ego. — ^Etlamsi ego, 
ut tu puto, ad hie opus ingeni- 
um non desum, doctiinaceite et 
otium desum. — ^Non quisquam 
minus Darius quam multitude 
miles desum. 



KuLE XII. The dative, as denoting acqtiisition-, is 
sometimes used where the genitive or a possessive 
pronoun might also have been employed 5 as, Cossari se 
ad pedes projecere., " They threw themselves at Caesar^s 
feet." Literally, " They threw themselves at his feet 
for Caesar." 



The cause of the poverty of Abdo- 
Umyj/ims was {his) honesty. —rThe 
knees of (he boldest soldier have 
trembled a little when the signal 
of battle was given, and the heart 
of, the greatest commander has 
palpitated. — The whole hope of 
the people of Utica was in the 
Carthaginians; of the Carthor 
ginians in Hasdrubal. — The 
credit of these miracles was nev- 
er exposed by Scipio himself; 
nay, rather increased, by a cer- 
tain artifice, cf neither denying 
anything of this kind, nor openly 
affirming. 



Causa Abdolonymns paupertas 
sum probitas. — Signum pugna 
datus (ablat. absd.), ferox miles 
paululum genu tremo, et mag- 
nus imperatox cor exsilio. — 
Uticensis in Carthaginiensis 
populus, Carthaginiensis - in 
Hasdrubal spes omnis smn. — 
Hie miraculum nunquam a 
Scipio ipse eludo fides; quin 
potius augeo, ars quidam nee 
abnuo (gerund) talis quisquain 
nee adfirmo (gerund). 



RtTLE XIII. With the verbs esse, projicisciy dare, and 
venire, verio, fio, with others of the same meaning, be- 
sides the dative of the' person, another is used to ex- 
press the purpose, effect, and destination; as, •^mpla 
domtUs 8(Bpe domino dedecori eat. ^^ A spacious mansion 
is often a disgrace to its master .^^ — Platosenses %dthmi' 
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tnsibus auooilio venerunt. '< The Pla:tieans came as aid 
to the Athenians." 



Ob8. Dare belongs to this class, not only in the simple sense of 
givingy like mittOy 8umo, relinquoj but also in that of imputing; 
as, Hoc miki vitio dedtre. ** They imputed this as a fault to me." 
— Ducere, habercy trilmerey verterty have a similar meaning. 



1. Letters are a remedi^'for fcrgeU 
fuineas. — Covetousness if a 
great mischief to men. — Hisoum 
gratification is a care to every 
ene, — Cruelty is an object of hor 
tred to aUy and clemency and pi- 
ety of love {to aU). — There is no- 
iking that can be a greater ad- 
vantage and a greater glory to 
theCy than to deserve toell of as 
many as possible. — Go on, young 
men, as you are now doing, that 
you may be enabled to become an 
honour to ypurselves, a benefit to 
your friends, and an advantage 
to the republic. 

% Alexander, seeing that a long 
siege would be a great hinder ance 
to him, sent heralds to the Tyri- 
ans. — It is tome a subject of no 
l^s anxiety y what the republic 
wiU be after my death than what 
it is now. — It %JD€LS attributed as 
cowardice to Qyintus Hortensius 
that he had never been personally 
engaged in a civU war. — Caiu^ 
Casar, the proprator, marched 
to the assistance of the province 
tf Gaul toith his army, and maiii- 
tained the safety and dignity of 
the Roman peoplcy at a very dif- 
Jicult crisis of the republic. — Me- 
dea persuaded the matrons of 
Corinth not to impute it to her as 



litterae subsidium oblivio sum.— 
Magnus malum homo sumava- 
ritia. — Cura sum suus quisque 
Toluptas. — Omms sum odium 
crudelitas, et amor dementia et 
pietas. — Nihil sum, qui tu mag- 
nus fiructuB, et magnus gloria 
sum possum, quam bene mere- 
or de quam plurHnus. — Pergo, 
ut facio, adolescens, ut tu ho- 
nor, et amicus utilitas, et res- 
publica emolumentum sum pos- 
smn. 



Alexander, qnum longus obsidio 
magnus sui impedimentum vi- 
deo fore, caduceator ad Tyrius 
mitto. — Ego non minor cura 
sum, qualis respublica post 
mors mens futurus sum {subj.) 
quam jjualis hodie sum {subj.). 
— Qujmitus Hortensius tribuo 
ignavia quod nunquam bellum 
civilis (dative) intersum (subj.). 
— Caius Caesar, propraetor (ah- 
lat.), Gidlia provincia cum ex- 
ercitus subsidium proficiscOr, et 
difficilis respublica tempus, sa- 
lus dignitasque populus Roma- 
nus subvenio. — ^Medea matrona 
Corinthius persuadeo {dative) 
ne sui vitium verto {impetf. 
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a f4mU that she vfot ohamtfrcm 
her country. 
3. It woM imputed as a crime to the 
Lacedamonians that they had 
seized upon the eitadeL-^Attaius 
bestowed his kingdom as a gift 
upon the Romans. — ffe appears 
to regard it as a mattisr of sport 
unto himself. — Since thou re- 
gardest me as an object of eon- 
tempt unto thyself. — Now^ thou 
reprflvest those things which thou 
wast formerly wont to regard ^ 
a source of glory unto me. — This 
is not only to be reckoned, not as 
a commendation^ but enen as a 
faulty unto us. 



sub).) quod absom {imperf. sub- 
junct.) a patria. 

LacedaemoniuB crimen do quod 
arx oociqx) (subj,). — Attalus 
Tegnum suus Romanus donum 
do. — Sui ludibrium habeo yideo. 
— Quoniam tu ego tu despica- 
tus habeo. — ^Nunc is reptehen- 
do qui antea gloria ego duco 
{imperf). — Hie non modo non 

^ laus, verum etiam Titiuni ego 
do {part, in dus) sum. 



COMSTBUCTIOM OF InTEKJECTIONS. 

Seepage 295. 



in. GENITIVE CASE. - 

I. When two substantives are to be united, so as ta 
form the expression of one idea, one of them is put in 
the genitive. 

II. This genitive, in Latin, is of two kinds: the gen- 
itive of the subject, and the genitive of the object. 

III. The genitive is subjective when it denotes that 
which does something, or to which something belongs ; 
as, hominum facta^ ^' the deeds of men f^ liber pueri^ 
" the boy's book." 

rV. The genitive is objective when it denotes that 
which is the object of the action or feeling spoken of; as, 
amor virtutisy "love of virtue ;" desiderium otiiy "longing 
for repose ;" remedium doloris^ " remedy for pain." 

y. From the examples just given, and from others 
that might be cited, it will be seen that in English the 
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objective genitive is often rendered by some other 
word than of. 



Ob8. 1. The genitive of the personal pronouns is, in prose, o5;>e^ 

vDt ; as, Vesiri eu,¥am gero. " I entertain a care for you." 

Raiiomm nti huAere. '* To have a regard for one's self" . 

Ob8. 2. The pronouns possessive properly express the suhject-g^n- 
itive. Hence, liber meiw, «*my book^" not liber mei, which 
would mean ** a book relating to me." 

Qb8. 3. Frequently, however, these pronouns assume an objective 
sense ; as, Invidid iud, ** Through iU-wiU towanis you." Es- 
pecially with injuria ; as, Injuria mea, " Injuries done to me," 
— Injuria tua. " Injiiries done to th^," &c. 



Rule I. The relation indicated by of in English, is 
frequently expressed in Latin by an adjective ; as, 
Laus aliena. " The praise of others j" i. e., bestowed 
on other men. — Causa regia. " The cause of the 
king." — Timor extemus. "The fear of foreign ene- 
mies." 



SuLE II. In the same way, summus^ mediusj ituimusy 
extremus^ and other adjectives of the home kind are 
used, agreeing, namely, with the substantive, in order 
to express the English summit of middle of &c, ; as, 
Summa domus. " The top of the house." — Media (estate. 
^^ In the middle of summer," &c. 



1. Happy is he whom others* dan- 
gers render cautious. — The care 
of others* affairs is difficult. — He 
is in debt. (Literally, he holds 
the money of another.) — Mevie- 
laus grieves, having been injured 
by {Helen* s) love for a stranger. 
-^In generalj the inclination of 
kmgs, as {they are) vehement^ so 
{are they) fluctuating ; often self- 
contradictory. — The lot of a cer- 

H 



Felix sum qui facio alienus peri- 
culum cautus. — Difficilis sum 
cura res alienus. — JEa alienus 
habeo. — Doleo MelenauS) ex- 
temus lesus amor. — Plerum- 
que regius voluntas, uti vehe- 
mens, ^ic mobilis, saepe ipse 
{nom. ^ur.) soi adVeraut.— Re- 
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Uttn rower equals hy. U» etrtnge- 
nes8 the deaths of (these) kings. 
-^In a few days the son inll 
move into the mansum of his fa- 
ther. — A slave ready in {his) ser- 
vices at his master^ s nod. — What 
kind of year toill thai he which 
the mountain of Evander now 
offers with Roman auguries 1 
2. Clodius said that Apphts wished 
to he in the foremost part of the 
promnce, that he might depart as 
soon as pbssible. — The nightin- 
gales lay in the heginrUng of the 
spring, for the' most part, six 
eggs each. — War was prpcUumr 
ed against the TarentineSf who 
are in the farthest part of Italy. 
-—The Greeks founded Byzan- 
tium in the extremity of Europe. 
'^Conon was commander in the 
latter part of the Peloponnesian 
war. — Tantalus touches the SW' 
face of the water with his ekin. 
-—Hannihal fills very many am- 
phora inth lead; he covers over 
the tops with gold and sUver.^-' 
The summit of the mountain was 
held hy Titus Labienus. — Antis- 
tins concealed himself in the in- 
nermost part of Macedonia. — 
Mathemalieians endeavour to per- 
suade us that the earth is situa- 
ted in ike centre of the universe. 
-^Pompey made preparations fin- 
so great a war, at the dose of 
winter; entered upon it in the 
beginning of spring ; finished it 
in the middU of sumgmtr. — The 
bottom of the eamePs foot is eUh 
ven. 



giii9 mteritoa, minumlum re* 
mex eaaus aequo. — ^Panci dies 
in domns patemus immigro fH- 
ius. — Vetna mimstehum ad 
nutus aptuB herilia. — QuaUs 
sum annus, qui mons Evandri* 
us offero Roojanus aTJs ] 



Clodius dico, Appius in primus 
provincia toIo sum, ut quam 
primum decedo. — Luscinia pa- 
rio ver primus cum plurimum 
seni OTum. — ^Tarentinus, qui in 
ultimus Italia sum, bellum indi- 
co. — ]^zantium in extremus 
Eun^ pono Graecus.r-Ck>non 
extremus Peloponnesiacus prae- 
tor sum. — Mentum summus 
aqua attingo Tantalus. — Han- 
nibal amphora complures com- 
pleo plumbum, swnmus operio 
aurum et argentum. — Summus 
mens a Titus Labienus teneo. 
— ^Antistius abdo sui in intimua 
Macedonia {accus.). — Persua- 
deo Conor mathematicus, terra 
in medius mundus sum situs. 
— Tautus bellum {accus.) Pom^ 
peins extremus hiems i4>p8ro, 
iniens ver suscipio, medius aes- 
las confido. — Camelus bisolcus 
sum pes infems. 



/^ 
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Renuirk I. Hie a^jeetives summus, mediust iffius, &c., when thus 
ttsed, do not distinguish the substantive with which they are joined 
from other things of the same kind, but a part of itself from another 
fttSrt, Thuf^ sumrnus marts is " the mountain where tt is highest ;" 
not ^^ the highest of a number of mountains." 

Remark %. Sunumis, medius, 6lc., generally stand before the sub- 
stantive ; not always, however. Thus, we have in Horace, " Sapi- 
entia prima" {Bpiit.j 1» 1, 41), and in Cicero, '* In hoc insuld extremd 
fist fans 4uqu<z dtUcis" (Verr., 4, 118). 



VI. The genitiye is also used to express that . one 
thing is the property or quality of another. 

VII. This, however, oan only he done when the suh- 
stantive in the genitive is joined with an adjective. 
Thus, we cannot say Vir ingenit^ " a man of ahility," 
but Vir magni tngeniij '* a man "of great ability." 

VIII. It must he farther remarked, that in general 
the genitive denotes a permanent quality, whereas the 
ablative (which is also used in the construction now 
referred to) is more commonly employed where some 
temporary state is meant « 

IX. Hence results the following rule : 



EiTLE III. A substantive having an adjective agree- 
ing with it, and describing a former substantive, stands 
in the genitive or ablative; as, Vir excellentis . ingenii. 
"A man of distinguished ability." — Vir aUmmo rerum 
veterum studio. '^ A man of the greatest zeal in anti* 
quarian pursuits." 



0b8. 1. Many exceptions wiU, of course, be found to the distinc- 
tion here laid down between the genitive and ablative in such 
constructions. In the main, Jiowevcr, it is correct, and yet in 
Cicero the ablative is more usual with esse. 

Obs. 2. The genitive only can be used of numbers ; as, Murus 
sexaginta. pedum. ** A wall of sixty feet." — ^Hence the genitive 
is even used with an adjective of dimension ; as, Fossam sexa- 
ginia pedum latam, {Cos., B. G., 7, 72.) 
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1. Construction with the Genitive, 



1. Seneca u'o^ a mono/ remarka- 
ble ability and Uaming. — Py- 
thagoras was a man of no mirth. 
^-The little antf (a creature) of 
great industryt draws with its 
mouth, and adds to its heap what- 
ever it can.— -It is evident that 
there is some deity of a m4)st sur- 
passing wisdom, by whom all 
things are governed. — The Athe- 
nians chose two leaders of the 
war: Pericles, a man of tried 
merit, and Sophocles, a writer of 
tragedies. — Datames conducted 
to the king, on the following day, 
Thyus, a man of very large stat- 
ure. — The Persians, after a do- 
minion of so many years, pa- 
tiently received the yoke of sla- 
very. — If thy neighbour have a 
garment of greater value tJian 
thou hast, wilt thou prefer thine 
or hisi — The Caspian Sea, 

- {which is) sweeter than all oth- 
ers, breeds serpents 0/ vast mag- 
nitude, and fishes of very differ- 
ent colour from others. 

8. We sometimes see clouds of a 
fiery colour ; we see a^ certain 
part of the heavens grow red at 
sunrise. — Casax forbade that the 
camp should be fortified with a 
rampdrt, but ordered a trench of 
fifteen feet to be made i^ front 
against the enemy- — A good man 
is characterised by the greatest 
piety towards the gods. — Cdsar 
adapted the year to the course of 
the sun, so that it should consist 
€f three hundred and sixty-five 



Seneca sum vir excellens ingeni- 
um et doctrina. — Pythagoras 
sum Tir nullus hilaritas. — Par- 
Yulus magnus fonnica labor os 
traho quicimqiie possum, at- 
q;ue addo acervus. — Perspicuus 
sum, sum numen aliquis pne- 
stans mens, qui omnis rego. — 
Atheniensis bellnm duo 4ux 
deligo ; Pericles, spectatus vir- 
tus vir, et Soi^iocles, scriptor 
tragoedia. — Datames Thyus, 
homo magnus corpus, posterns 
dies, ad rex duco. — Patienter 
Persa, post tot annus impenum, 
jugum servitus accipio. — Si vi- 
cinus tuus Testis pretium mag- 
nus habeo quam tu habeo, tur 
usne an lUe malo 1 {pres. subj.) 
— ^Mare Caspius, dulcis cseteri 
{ablat.), ingens magnitude ser- 
pens alo, piscisque longe diver- 
sus ab alius color. 



Video nubes aliquando igneus co- 
lor; v^eo oirtus sol pars qur- 
dam caelum nibeo. — Caesar cas- 
tra vallum munio veto, sed a 
frons contra hostis pes quinde- 
cim fossa fio jubeo.-^Vir bonus 
summus sum erga deus pietas. 
— ^Annus ad cursus sol Cesar 
accommodo, ut trecenti sexa- 
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days, — Virtue is not endowed 
vnth such strength as to be able 
to defend itself ^ being exposed to 
mainf and uncertain accidents. — 
Maraihus, afreedman of Angus- 
tus, unites that his' stature u>as 
five feet and three fourths. — 
There was in the Roman army 
Zmcius MarciuSf a youthof spirit 
and talent considerably greater 
Man UNM proportioned to the rank 
in which he was bom. 



ginta qninquedies sum. — Non 
sum tantus viresyirtus, ut sub- 
jectus sub Tsurius incertusqUe 
^asus Bui ipse tueor (««!>;.).—- 
Marathus, Augustus libertos, 
statura is quinque pes et do- 
drans sum scribo. — Sum in ex- 
ercitua Romanus Lucius Mar- 
cius, juTenis, animus et inge- 
nium aliquanto quam pro for^- 
na in qui nasoor (pluperf), mag- 
nus. 



2. Construction with the Ablative* 

Vulgus sum ingenium mobilis. — 



1. The mob is of an inconstant 
humour. — Themistocles was (a 
man) of so great a memory f that 
he knew the names of all (he cit- 
. tzens ; but Cato of a much bet- 
ter memtiry. — They that prefer 
themsdves before all are of itUoU 
traJbUe arrogOMce. — We may see 
tkis, that they who were before of 
obliging manners are changed 
by prosperity. — Of how great inr 
nocenee ought commanders to be ; 
of how great moderation ; of how 
great skill ; ofiuno great ability ! 
— Among the RomanSf scribes 
were deemed mercenaries; but 
among the Greeks, no one was 
admitted to this office except of 
respectable birth, and of known 
industry and fidelity. 

3. Cato was in all things of singvr 
lar sagacity and industry. — Au^ 
gustus was informed of what 
age,, stature, and complexion ev- 
ery one was who visited his 
daughter Julia.-^-CiBsar sent to 
Ariovistus Valerius, a yodng 
man of the highest valour, and of 



Themistocles sum tantus me- 
moria, ut omnis ciyis nomen 
percipiQ(«u£y.); Catoveromul- 
to bonus memoria. — Qui sui 
omnis antepono, intolerabilis 
arrogantia sum.— llic video li- 
cet, is, qui antea commodus 
mos sum, prosperus res immu- 
to. — Quantus innocentia debeo 
sum imperator; quantus tem- 
perantia ; quantus peritia ; quan- 
tus ingenium! — ^Apud Roma- 
nus mercenarhis scriba existi- 
mo, at apud Grecus, nemo ad 
is officium admitto, nisi hones- 
tus locus, et industria ac l&des 
cognitus. 



In omnis res Cato singularis sum 
prudentia et industria. — Certior 
fio Augustus^ qui etas, qui sta- 
tura, sum (jsubj.) qtdcunque filia 
is Julia adeo {subj.). — Cssar ad 
Anovistus Valerius mitto,sum- 
mus yirtus et humanitaa ado- 
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«iiisa^ manHers. — Casar is 
SMid takaive been of UUl tkUure, 
fair complexion, dark eyes, and 
sound heaUk.'^Good health is 
pleasanUr to those who ha/oe re- 
covered from a severe disease, 
than to those, who hone noter been 
of a sickly body. — Curio v>as so 
devoid tf memory, that often when 
he had laid down three heads in 
kis discourse, he added <f, fourth. 



lescens. — Sum trado Caesal' ex- 
celsus statuia, color candidus, 
niger oculus, valetudo prospe- 
rus.r-Bonus valetudo jucundus 
sum is, qui e grayis morbus re- 
creo (pass.), quam qui nunquam 
aeger coipus sum. — Memona 
ita sum nollus Curio, ut aliquo- 
ties, quum tres caput propono 
{subj.) in dico {gerund) quartus 
addo (subj.). 



X. The genitive is also used to express the whole, 
of which anything is a part. 
XL This is done with ^ 

1. Substantives ; as, pars. 

2. Comparativesyif two persons or classes are spo- 
ken of ; as, Doctior duorum juvenum. ^^ The more 
learned of the two young men.'*— Doc^tore^ juve^ 
num. " The more learned of the young men." 

3. Superlatives^ if more than tWo are spoken of; as, 
Doctissimus Romanorum. ^^ The most learned of 
the Romans." 

4. All words that express a number, whether numer- 
als, adjectives, or pronouns ; as, solusy nullusy ne- 
mo, nihil y mtdti^ pauci^ quisl qtuytusqUisque^ unus^ 
quisque^ aliquisj quidam^ aliquot, nonnulliy uter, at" 
teTyneiUer, alteruter, utervis. 

XII. The genitive, which is used with the superlative 
of adjectives, is used also with those of adverbs ; as, 
optimus omnium^ or optime omnium viocit. 



1. The bravest of all the Gauls were 
the BelgtB. — Alex4Snder sent back 
to their native country the elder 
of the soldiers. — The greatest of 
henefUs are (those) which we re- 

- eswe from (our) parevUs. — TTiere 
is no one of beasts more sagO' 



GaUus omnia fortis sum Belgs. — 
Alexander senex iniles in pa- 
tria remitto. — ^Beneficium mag- 
nus sum, qui a parens accipio. 
-^Elephantus {ablative) bellua 
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timu than the depkant. — The 
tribuntt proTtmlgated a law, that 
dne of the two consuls should he 
created from the commons. — It is 
uncertain how long the life of 
each one of us is going to be. — 
Certain insects carry two wings 
each, as flies ; certain four each, 
as bees. — In the time of Phodon 
there were two factions at Athens, 
one of which espoused the cause 
of the populace, the other that of 
the higher classes. 

2. Of all things from Mich any- 
thing is acquired, no one is bet- 
ter than agriculture. — On the 
right 'and left, about two hun^ 
dred, the noblest of his Innsnien, 
accompanied Darius. — Of all the 
Greek arts, medicine alone is not 
practised by Roman dignity. — 
Of animals, som^ are defended 
by hides, some covered unth shag- 
gy fleeces, some bristled toith 
spines ; we see some covered 
toith plumage, others with scales. 
— Of ail unions, rume is more ex- 
ceUentf none more firm, than when 
good men of similar character 
are united in intimate friend- 
ship. 

3. There are two approaches from 
Syria into Cilicia, each of which, 
on account of its narrowness, can 
be blocked up by a small body of 
troops. — The Eotnan power was 
so strong, that it toas a match in 
war for any one of the neigh- 
bouring stages. — The city of 
Syracuse is the largest and most 
beautiful of all the Grecian cities. 
*— TAe most excellent kings of the 



nuHos sum pnidens. — Tribmnis 
lex promulgo, ut consul alter 
ex plebs creo. — ^Incertus sum, 
quam longus ego quisque.vita 
futnras sum {suhj.). — Insectum 
quidam bini gero peima, ut 
musca.; quidam quatemi, ut 
apis. — Sum Phoclon tempus 
Athene (ablat.) duo factio, qui 
unus populus causa ago (iffii- 
peff.), alter optimates. 



Omnia res, ex quis aliquis acquiro, 
nuOus sum agricultura bonus. 
— ^Dexter, laeyusque {ablative of 
manus understood) Darius du- 
centi feime nobilis propinquus 

^ comitor. — Solus medtcina ars 
Graecus a Romanus gravitas 
non exerceo. — Animans alius 

' ifem.) corium tego, alius villus 
vestio, alius spina hirsutus ; 
pluma alius, alius squama video 
obductus. — Omnis societas nul- 
lus prsestans sum, nullus firmus, 
quam quum vir bonus mos sim- 
ilis sum famillaritas conjuno- 
tus. 



Duo sum adltus in Cilicia ex 
Syria, qui uterque parvus prae- 
sidium (^ur.) propter angustiee 
praecludo possum.— Res Roma- 
nus adeo sum validus ut quiti- 
bet finitimus civitas bellum par 
sum {subj.). — Urbs Syracuse 
magnus sum pulcherque omnis 
Grecus urbs.— Excellens Per- 
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Persiant were Cyrue, and Da- 
rime, son of Hystaepes ; the for- 
mer of these fell in battle among 
the Massageta. 



se rex sum Cyras et 
Hystaspesfifius; prior hie apud 
Massagets in pnelium cado. 



Remark 1. Poets extend the construction with the genitive to 
other adjectives m the positive degree ; prose writers rarely. In 
Livy we find the expressions delecti equitum, expediti militumj fre- 
quently. In Sallust (Cat., 63) we have effoeta parentum; and in 
Yelleins Patercuius (3, 80), veteres Bomanorum iucum. 

Remark 2. The prepositions «, ex, and inter, or sometimes de, with 
their respective cases (but never ab), serve as a circumlocution of 
the genitive ; as, alter e constUibus ; primus inter omnes ; nemo de iis 
qui peritissimi sunt anteponitur. 

Remark 3. If the relative plural (^t, qua, qua), or a ]^ural demon- 
strative {hi, ha, hoe), is followed by pauci,0udli, multi, plures, plw- 
rimi, &c.,'or a numeral, and denote, not a part of these, but the 
whole, they must be put in the same case with these adjectives. 
The particle of, which in such cases is used in En^^h, might lead 
to the emi^oyment of the genitive. Thus, De vera et perfecta ami- 
citia loquor, qualis eorum qui pauci -nominantur fuit. — ^And again, Si 
quibus saluti fuisti, quos habes plurimos, tibi certe satisfacient. ' 

Remark 4. So quot must be followed by a nominative if it relate 
to the whole number ; by a genitive if to part ; as, Quot ipsi estis ? 
— Qitot vestrum intetfecti sunt 7 — On the same principle we say, 
Trecenti jurammus. " Three hundred of us have conspired." 

Remark 6. Quotusquisque has the sense of " how few." Literally, 
it implies which place in the series fhe person to whom it is apphed 
holds iquotus), i. e., how many besides the series comprehends, with 
the impUed meaning that they are few in number. Thus, Quotus^ 
quisque disertus est! "How few are eloquent!" — Quotusquisque 
philosophorum invenitur, qui sit ita moratus, ut ratio postulatj " How 
few philosophers are found who are regulated in their moral deport- 
ment in the way that- reason demands !" 

Remark 6. In the phrase aqui, bonifacere, " to take a thing in good 
part," " to be satisfied with it," the genitive is probably partitive, 
facers signifying " to account" or " esteem." — Consulere is used in 
the same sense. So lucrifacere, ** to turn to account." 



Xn. The nominatives and accusatives neuter of pro- 
nouns, and of some adjectives which are used as pro- 
nouns, take a genitive, either because they are virtually 
become substantives, or because they denote a part. 

XIV. Such neuters are tantuniy quantum^ dliquantum^ 
multum^ plus, plurimum^ minus^ minimum^ aliudj qttid^ 
with its compounds aliquidy quidquid^ quidpiam^ and 
quidquam ; Aoc, id^ illudy istitdy idem^ qttod* 
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XV. The following examples will serve to illustrate 
these remarks : 

Quantum incremenii NUus capita tantum sfd in annum est " A« 

much increase as the Njle receives, so much hope is there for 

the year." 
Procdla quanta plua haJberd virium, tanto minus temporis. " The 

more violence tempests have, the less duration (have they.") 
Quidquid temporis trarisiit, ptriit. " Whatever of time is gone by, 

has perished." 



Obs. 1. Nikil does not fall under this rule, since it is always a 
substantive, and governs the genitive as a matter of course. 

Obs. 2. The genitive is often not a substantive, but the neuter of 
an adjective, which has. come to be used substantively; as, 
Qudddam novi. " Something new."— il/tyuid mali. «* Anything 
eviL" ' 

Ob8. 3. It mpst be bome in mind, however, that only adjectives in 
urn can be thus used in the genitive ; and, though aliquid mali 
may be said, aliquid mfitnorabUis cannot, but only aliquid memo- 
rabiU ; except in conjunction with an adjective in um ; as, Ali- 
quid novi et memorabilis tibi narrdbo. — Even in this case, how- 
ever, it would be better to say, ** Aliquid novum et numorabile.'* 

Obs. 4. If an adjective has a case dependant on it, it is not used 
in the genitive; as, Quid expectatione vestra dignum dicaml — 
Here digm would be incorrect. 



1. How many persons does a single 
stomach keep employed! — Cre- 
dulity produces a very great deal 
of evil. — I give the same advice 
unto thee, that (7 give) unto my 
own self. — Who is ignorant, that 
the first law of history is, not to 
dare to say anything false 7 — 
What of gold, what of sUver, 
what of ornaments, there was in 
my shrines, Verres has carried 
that off. — WKen Pythagoras had 
discovered something new in ge- 
ometry, he is said to have sacri- 
ficed an ox to the Muses. -^The 



Quantus homo unus venter exer- 
. ceo ! — Plurimus maiua creduli- 
tas facio. — ^Tu idem consilium 
do, qui egomet ipse. — < Quis 
nescio primus sum historia lex, 
ne quis falsus dioo audeo (3. 
sing. pres\ subj.)^. — Qui aurum, 
qui argentum, qui omamentum 
sum, in meus delubruni, is Ver- 
res aufero. — Quum Pythagoras 
in geometria quidam novus in- 
venio {subj.), Musa bos immplo 
dico. — Colonus aliquantus vas- 
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colanists found a. cotmderable 
quantity of vases, of ancient 
Vforkmanship. — The valley (be- 
ing) narrow, as was before said, 
did not contain aU the forces: 
about two thirds of the infantry, 
all the cavalry, descended to bat- 
tle ; what {was) left of the infan- 
try took post on the slope of the 
hiU. 
2. Augustus had clear and brilliant 
eyes, in which he unshed it to be 
thought that there was a certain 
something of divine vigour. — 
Through the hope of an inherit- 
ance, what hardship in servitude 
is not endured ?_ — Our domestic 
dramas have something of sever- 
ity, and axe of a middle kind be- 
tween drama and comedy. — Can 
anything be more absurd than, 
the less there remains of a jour- 
ney, the more provision to seek 
for it 1 — Crass2is, along vnth the 
greatest courtesy, had also much 
severity. — As {we approve of) a 
young man in whom there is 
something of an old man, so do 
we approve of an old man in 
whom there is something of the 
youth. 



Cttlum, fmtiquus opas, reperio. 
— Angustus, sicut ante dico, 
vallis, non capio {imperf) om- 
nis copiae; duo ferme pedes 
pars, omnis equitatus, in acies 
descendo: qui feliquus pedes 
sum, obliquus consisto {pluper- 
fect) collis {ablative). 



Oculus habeo Augustas clarus ac 
nitidus, qui etiam existimo volo 
{imperf) insum quidam divinus 
vigor. — Haereditas spes, quia in- 
iquitas in servio {gerund) non 
suscipio t — Habeo togatus nos- 
ter (fabula) aliquis severitas, et 
sum inter comoedia et tragcedia 
medius. — ^An possum quisquam 
sum absurdns, quam quo minus 
via resto, eq plus viaticum que- 
rol-^rassus, in snmmus co- 
mitas, habeo {imperf) etiam 
multus severitas. — ^Ut adoles- 
cens in qui senilis alifiuis, sic 
senex in qui sum adoiescens 
aliquis probo. 



Remark 1. Latin poets, and the later prose writers who imitated 
them, frequently, instead of making the adjective agree with the 
substantive, put it in the neuter singular cr plural, and make the 
substantive depend upon it in the genitive. Thus, Livy has eriguum 
campi ante castra erat, for campus exiguus, 6lc. So, also, in immen- 
sum altitvdinis dejecit, for in altitudinem immensam. — Ultirnum ino- 
piie, for ultima inopia. And again, medium or extremum anni, <estatis, 
6cc., instead of which Cicero commonly says media <Bstas. 

Remark 2. The neuter plural of adjectives, in particular, is very 
frequently used in this way, not only in the superlative ; . as, extrema 
agminis, infma dim, in ultima Celtiberia pen^rare ; but also in the 
positive ; as, sceva ventorum, for s(toi venti ; tacita suspicionum, for 
tacita suspiciones ; opportuna locorum, for opportuni loci. Examples 
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are found in Livj, bat still more abondantly in Tacitns. (Ccnunlt 
VeckjUTf HeUejioUx, I, 2, 9. — Drakenborch ad lot., 37, 68.) 



XVI. Some adverbs of time, place, and quantity, take 
a genitive case ; as, Postea loci. " Afterward." — Tunc 
temparis. "Then," "at that.time."^-l/W terrarum (or 
gentium) sumua 1 ." Where on earth are we 1" — Jibund$ 
severitatis. " Abundance of severity." 

Ob0. Many ef these adverlis take a genitire, because, though 
strictly adverbs, they are used with the force of substantives. 



1. MeamokUe I became acquainted 
with thee. — The consul aftertDord 
came to the town Cirta. — After 
ihis he created mortal hearts. — / 
wiU do ae I have hitherto done. 
-^The state awaited Hannibal^ 
at that time a chief magistrate, 
in the forum. — The nation of the 
Persians toas at that time an ob- 
scure one.^^The day after thai 
day Ariovistus led his forces by 
Casar's camp.-^The day before 
that day he had sent ambassadors 
to Caaar. — TTiis happened the 
day before the Calends cf Au- 
gust. — 7^ day before the plot 
he converted miuh teith Antoni- 
us Natalia. 

2. Where in the world are we ? — 
Wherever on earth, and among 
the nations the right of citizens 
has been violated, this pertains 
to the common cause of freedom. 
— He who shall have made virtue 
his own wiU pe loved by us, to 
whatever nation he shall belong. 
—We nmet migrate to Rhodes, 
or tosome other quarter of the 
V)orld.-m^Upon my word^ Idowd 



Tu interea locus cognosce. — 
Postea locus consul hi oppidum 
Cirta pervenio. — Inde locus 
mortalis cor creo. — FaciO) ut 
adhuc locus facio. — Civitas 
Hannibal, turn tempus consul, 
in forum ezpecto. — Perse gens 
tunc tempus obscurus sum. — 
Postridie is dies Ariovistus 
praeter castra Cesar copie suus 
transduce. — Pridie is dies lega- 
tus ad Cesar mitto. — Hie pri- 
die Calende Augustus accido. 
— ^Pridie insidie cum Antonius 
Natalia multus coUoquor. - 



Ubinam gens {plur.) sum? — ^Ubi- 
cunque terra et gens jus civis 
vlolo, is pertineo ad communis 
causa libertas. — Qui virtus adi- 
piscor, ubicunqne sum gens, a 
ego diligo. — ^Rhodus aut aliquo 
terra migro {ger.) sum. — ^Non, 
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know tBhUher in the world lohaU 
now flee.-^The amh^sddors of 
the Golds said that they had it 
in mind to depart in silence to 
whatever quarter of earth they 
could. — The poet seeks for what 
is nowhere Upon earth. 
3. He who does well always has 
enough of favourers. — r Cimon 
had eloquence enough. — Oasar 
said that he had obtained alninr 
dance of power and glory. — Cy- 
rus left abundance of wine and 
of those things which are neces- 
-sary for a banquet. — There is an 
abundance of person^ who have 
no employment. — Jn many places 
JtrtUh has little stalnUty and hide 
strength. — Is it {only) little mis- 
ery for RosciuSi that he has cul- 
tivated his estates for others, not 
for himself! — Catiline possessed 
fluency of speech enough, little 
wisdom. — You . refused (u«) 
peace, because there was little dig- 
nity in {our) embassy. 



Hende, quo nunc gens aufugio, 
scio. — ^Gallus legatus dico, sui^ 
8ui tacitus abeo, quo terra pos- 
sum, in animus habeo. — ^Poeta 
qusero qui nusquam sum gens. 



Sat habeo fautor semper, qui rec- 
te facio.— Cimon habeo satis 
eloquentia. — Caesar dico, se po- 
tentia gloriaque abunde adipis- 
cor. — Cyrus vinum afiatim et 
is, qui epulsB sum necessarius, 
relinquo. — ^Afiatim sum homo, 
qui nihil negotium sum. — Mol- 
tus in locus parum firmament- 
um, et parum vis (plur.) veri- 
tas habeo. — Parumne miseria 
sum Roscius quod praedium su- 
us alius, non sui, cok) l-^^-Cati- 
lina sum satis loquentia, sapi- 
entia parum. — Quia parum dig- 
nitas in legatio sum, nego pax. 



Remark 1. The adverbs of place merely have their meanings 
strengthened by the genitives gentium, terrarum, &c. — Minime gen- 
tium also occurs, which is only, however, a stronger negation, ** not 
in the least." 

Remark 2. Terence has hie and hue vicinia, for *^ here in the neigh- 
bourhood," <Scc. — The adverbs hue, eo, quo, take a genitive in the 
sense of degree ; as. Hue arrogantia venerat. " He had come to that 
degree of arrogance." — Eo insoUntite furorisque processit. " He pi:o- 
ceeded to that pitch of insolence and madness." 

Remark 3. In the expressions postea loci, tunc temporis, <Sdc., the 
genitive seems to be pleonastically added. — ^In the phrase qtumtum^ 
or quoad ejus fieri potest, the tenn ejus refers to the preceding propo- 
sition : " so much of it," or " so far as is possible." 

Remark 4. Id temporis and id or hoc atatis are used adverbially, 
and without being governed, for eo tempore and ea cBtate. Thus, Ve- 
nit ad me, et quidem id temporis. — Honio id cUatis. " A man of that 
age." 

Remark 6. Pridie is^used with the accusative as well as the geni- 
tive. Thus, we have pridie eum diem as well as pridie ejus did ; pri- 
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He GmUTidas as well as pridie Calendarum. The accusatiTe is said, 
by writers on ellipsis, to depend upon a preposition understood. It 
is more probably idiomatic. 



XVII. Many adjectives require, in order to complete 
the sense, the addition of a noun or pronoun, which is 
then put in the genitive case. 

XVIII. These- are called relative adjectives^ and give 
rise to the two following rules : 



fiiTLE IV. Adjectives which express partakingy desi" 
fingj experiencing^ knowing, remembering, being full, and 
their contraries, govern the genitive case ; as, Studio- 
8US sapientim.' '^ Desirous of wisdom." — Peritiasimua 
belli. " Very experienced in war." 



Rule V. To this same class also helong.many parti- 
ciples, which, hy heing joined with a genitive, show 
that they have lost their participial force and verbal 
government, and become adjectives $ as, Patiens laboris. 
"Patient of toiL" — ^ppetens glories, "Desirous of 
glory." 

Ob8. 1. If these participles, however, thus become verbal adjeci- \ 
' tives, are at any time used as real participles, 1. e., if they ever 

denote a particular action, not a permanent quality, they take 

an accusative case. 

Ob8. 2. The two rules just given may be reduced to one, and more 
concisely expressed, as follows : A noun limiting the meaning 
of an adjective is put in the genitive, to denote the relation ex- 

• pressed in English by o/, or in respect oft 6lc. 



Be thou aluMys mindful of hu- 
tnan frcatty, — A mind conscious 
of crime cannot be tranquil. — 
Among ^ ancient commanders 
-Casar toas most experienced in 
the milrtary art. — Anger, like 
madness, is unabU to control it' 



Semper fcagilitas fanmanus sum 
(pres. subj,) memor. — ^Mens cri- 
men eonscius tranquillus sum 
non possum. — winter vetus hel- 
ium dux Cffisar res mHitaris 
peiftus sum. — Ira, at hisania, 
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9t\f. — Han dUme, of so many 
classes of animals^ is a partaker 
of reason and speech. — Beasts 
are devoid of reason and speech. 
— Man is by nature desirom of 
teeing arid hearing new things. 
— We are not always fond 
enough of truth. — Germany is 

. very productive in grains and 
wine. — All hate one unmindful 
of a kindness. — ThemistMles 
made the Athenians well versed 

. in naval warfare. — A mind so- 
licitous about the future is mis- 
erable. 

2. TimCf that consumes {all) things ^ 
will teach us this. — Be thou just 
and firm in thy resohe. — Virtue 
is a reward to itself; in nothing 
wanting praise^ in nothing desi- 
rous of external aid. — We are by 
nature most tenacious of those 
things which we learn in our in- 
experienced years. — The island 
of Pharos is not capable of con- 
taining a large city. — Cicero 
grieved because he had lost by 
death Hortensius, the partner of 
his glorious labour. — GomI was 
so fertile of produce and m^n^ 
that the abundant multitude seem- 
ed scarcely capable of being con- 
trolkd. — Our age is not so bar- 
ren of virtue as not to have pro- 
duced good examples also. 

3. Epaminondas was so mueh a 
lover of truth, that he did not ut- 
ter a falsehood even in jest. — 
Darius, unable to bear the truth, 
ordered a guest and a suppliant 
to be dragged away to \apital 
punishment. — Maroboduus al- 



impotens soi sum. — Sphis ho- 
mo ex tot animans genos ratio 
et oratio smn particeps. — ^Bes- 
tia ratio et oratio sum expers.— 
Homo natura sum cupidus no- 
vus video et audio (gerunds). — 
Non semper Veritas satis amans 
♦ sum. — Germania fruges et vi- 
mim fertilis sum. — Onmis im- 
memor beneficium odi. — ^The- 
misiocles peritus bellum nava- 
lis facio Atheniensis.-— Animus 
fiiturus an^us calamitosus 
sum. 

Hie ego doceo tempus res edax. 
— Sum lpres.,subj.) Justus et 
tenax propositum.. — Ipse sui 
virtus pretium sum, nil indigus 
laus, nil opis extemus cupidus. 
— ^Natura tenax sum is, qui ru- 
dis annus percipio. — ^Pharos in- 
sula magnus urbs baud capax 
sum. — Cicero doleo quod Hor- 
tensius, consors gloriostls la- 
bor, mors amitto. — Gallia adeo 
fruges homoque fertilis sum, ut 
abundans multitude vix rego 
possum video (subj.). — Non 
adeo virtus sterilis saeculum 
noster ut non et bonus exem- 
plum prodo {perf svl)j.). 



Adeo sum Epaminondas Veritas 
diligens, ut ne jocus quidem 
mentior {subj.). — Darius, Ver- 
itas impatiens, hospes ac sup- 
plex^ abstraho jubeo ad capi- 
talis supplicium. — ^Maroboduus 
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lowed not Italy to he indifferent 
to his aggrandizement. — The 
Romans, that they might more 
quickly become possessed" of vic- 
tory, considered what was the 
method of transporting the god- 
dess of Pessinus to Rome,-^- 
Pompey was almost free from 
'faults, were it w^ reckoned 
among the greatest to disdain to 
behold any equal in dignity in a 
free state. — Tholes, the wisest 
man among the seven, said thai 
it behooved men to think that all 
things which were seen were full 
of Deity. 



non secunts incrementmn 8q- 
U9 patior (imperf.) smn Italia. — 
Qao mature yictoria compos 
fio, Romanus is oogito, qui ra- 
tio traospoito (gerundive) Ro- 
ma (aceus.) Dea Pessinontius 
sum. — ^Pompeius psne omnis 
Yitium expen sum, nisi nome- 
To (imperf. siibj.) inter mag- 
nus, in eivitas liber indignor 
quisquam aequalis in dignitas 
conspicio. — ^Thales, qui sapiens 
in septem sum, homo existimo 
dico oportet, omnis qui cemo 
(stibj.) planus sum Deus. 



XIX. The genitive is also employed in tha ease of 
remembering, reminding, and forgetting. Hence re- 
sults the following rule : 



Hole VI. Verbs of rememberings reminding^ and for- 
getting^ take the genitive of the person or thing, of 
which any one reminds himself or another, or which 
he forgets \ sometimes also they take the thing in the 
accusative. Thus, 

Animus mjemimt pr€eteritorum. **Tbe mind remembers past 
events." 

Mes adversa admonent religionum. " Adverse affairs remind us of 
our religious duties." 

Vir bonus facile obliviscitur injuriarum, " A good man easily for- 
gets injuries." 

Est opera pretium virtutes majorum reeordari. " It is worth while 
to bear in mind the virtues of our forefathers." . 



1. Genitive. 



1. The wicked man will at some 
time or other remember with sor- 
row his flagitious deeds. — It is 
a pleasant thing to remember lor 



Improbus vir cum dolor flagitium 
suus aliquando recordor. — ^Dul- 
cis sum memini labor actus.— ^ 
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hour* past-^God himself conu 
mands thefi ito refnemher death. — 
4 man I0&O i* i»er.cifv^ in the 
fiote of. an unfortunate personyJ* 
fiiindful of himself. — The leader 
of the HelvetH exhorted Casarto 
,remember hath theform^ discoihr 
Jiture of the Boman people, and 
t^.ancioU valour of the Jlelvetii. 
.-rrr-J. remember the liming j nor yet 
.is it p^rmitUd {pu) to forget 
JSpicuri^s. 
2. C.as0r exjtarted Ike Mdm to 
forgtt Jheir controversies and 
dissei^sions. — Thou biddest me 
reflect on u>?uit is good, forget 
what is bad. — Neither have J 
forgott^ the .Utter lohich thou 
JUdst send unto me. — Dost thou 
think that I have forgotten thy 
advice, thy language, thy polite- 
ness ? — It is the property of folly 
ioMscem. the faults of others, to 
forget one* S4»im.i-^f thou attach- 
.-est no .(credit to Qabinius* 4e- 
Jence, dost thou forget e^oen thine 
own accusation ? — This ring re- 
minds fMf of Piso. — He remind- 
,ed one of his poverty, another of 
his ruling propenMty. — He re- 
minded the soldiers of his -kind- 
ness (towards them). — He then 
xeminded them, drawn together 
into the Principia, and ordered 
io receive his words with silence, 
of the crisis, and the necessity 
{of the case). 



Ipse )vi}e9 jnoTB tu memkii 
Dens. — Homo, qui in homo 
{abUu.) calamitoQUs sum miser- 
icors, memini sui. — ^Helvetius 
4ux Caesar hortor, ut reminis- 
cor iimperf. subj^) est vetus in- 
com^xodum populua Romanus, 
et pristinys yirtus Helvetius. — 
Vivus memini, nee tamen Epi- 
curus Jiicet pbUviscor.. 



CohortOT Caesar ^duus, ut con- 
troveraia ac dissensio oblivis- 
cor ^imperf subj.). — Jubeo ego 
bonus iplur.) cogito, obliviscor 
malus iplur.). — Nee obliviscor 
liters tuus, qui ad ego mitto. — 
Obliviscor ego puto consilium, 
sermo, humanitas tuus 1 — Pro- 
prlus sum stultitia alius vitium 
cerno, obliviscor suus. — Si de- 
fensi6 Gabinius fides non ha- 
<beo, obUviscome eti^m accusa^ 
tip tuus 1 — Piso ego Jjio annu- 
lus commoneo. — Admoneo (im- 
perf) alius egestas, alius cupidi- 
tas suus. — ^Miles beneficium su- 
■us commonefacio. — ^Tunc con- 
tractus in Principia, jussusque 

^ dictum cum silentium accipio, 
tempus ac ^JBcessltas moneo. 



*2. ^ccttsaHvel 



Always .remember this, that the 
^wise manwho cannot benefit Mm- 



nie semper memini ; qui ipse siu 
sapiens j>rosum ^egueo peguio- 
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s^j is vfise to no purpose. — AU 
nun cannot he Scipios or Fabii, 
so as to call to mind the captures 
of citiesj engagements by land 
and seOf and triumphs. — C^rio 
suddenly forgot his whole cause, 
and saxdthat it had happened 
through the magic arts and en- 
chantments of Titinia. — He 
ought to remember kindnesses 
on whom they have been bestow- 
ed: he who has bestowed (ought) 
not to recount (Uiem). — Casar is 
wont to forget nothi^ but injur 
ries. — We prolonged the conver- 
sation to a late hour, while the 
old man spoke of nothing but vf 
AfricanuSf and recounted not 
only all his actions, but even his 
ifayings. 



quam sa|»o.— Non omnia pos- 
sum sum Scipio aut Fabius, ut 
urbs expugnatio, ut pedestris 
aavaUsque pugna, ut triumphus 
recordor {pres. subj.). — Curio 
subito totus causa obliyiscor, 
isqne yeneficium et cantio Ti- 
tinia factus sum dico. — fienefi- 
cium memini debeo is, in qui 
confero, non commemoro, qui 
confero. — Caesar nd nisi inju- 
ria obliviscor soleo. — Sermo in 
muitus nox producoy cum se- 
nex nihil nisi de Atncanus lo- 
quor (imperf, subj.), omnisque is 
non factum solum sed etiam 
dijCtum memini (subj.). 



Remark 1. Memini has a (f^nitive, or an ablative with de, when it 
signifies to make mention of; and recordor an accusative. — Memini 
has seldom an accusative when Its object is a person, except in the 
sense of remembering as a contemporary. 

Remark 2. The phrase nUhi in mentem venit is commonly used, 
from its resemblance in sense to memini, with a genitive case ; as, 
Venit mihi PUUonis in mentem. — Non dubito, quin in metu, tux>rum tibi 
sceleruip. veniat in mentem. (Cic.) — A nominative, however, may be 
used ; as. Si quid in mentem -veniet. — MuUa mihi in mentem veniunt, 
{Cic.) 



XX. The genitive is also employed in eases of gen- 
eral or indeterminieite valuation, &c. Hence resufis 
the following rule : 



Rule VII. Verbs of valuing^ esteeming^ and their pass- 
ives ; verbs of buytJigy sellings lending^ or hiring (and, 
as passives in sense, stare, prostare, " to be exposed for 
sale," and venire), take a genitive of the cost or value, 
when generally expressed by an adjective. When ex- 
pressed by a substantive, the ablative is used. Thus, 
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Si prAid et "horhdos tanti <E9iimamtUf quanti ^est attimanda virtuM f 
" If we esteem meads and gardens so much, how much is virtue 
to be esteemed V 

Nulla f€9tU humano gtneri phiris stetU quant vra, ** No pest has 
cost the human race more than anger.*' 



Ob8. 1. The genitives referred to by this are the following : 
Magm, permagni, pluriSf phiriwi, maxir/Uj parvif nunorUf^minimi, 
tanii, quarUif tantidem, quantiviSf qtumtUibet, qtuirUicuTiquef &c. 

Obs. 2. Along with the genitives just mentioned may be classed, 
ossiMffloccif naudt yUi^ pensi ; as, tuns faciot floeci tutimOf 6lc. 
^^Huju9 is used by the comic writers ; as, Hujum nonfaao. ^ I 
do not caare that for it." 

Obs. 3. TanH^ when it is not defined l^ What goes before or what 
follows, answers to the English '*ioor^A while;** as, Est miki 
tanti. '^ It is worth my while." — Multi and majoris are never 
used in this way, but magni and pturis.^-^Nihili is used, or pro m- 
hilo habere^ dueere. 



I. Alexander prized Hepkastion 
very highly. — Virtme is to be es- 
teemed of the highest importance. 
r—Jdany art wont to esteem theif 
own (possessions) of little valuet 
to covet those of others. — Riches 
are regarded hy me of very Ut- 
ile importance. ^- Those things 
please mare which are bought at 
a dearer raJte. — To act consider" 
atdy is of more value than to 
think vnsdy. — Thai which is ncr 
pessgry i9 vj^ boug/if at funp 
much soever. — Nothing shall 
cost a father less than his son. — 
They never consider how dear 
{their) pieasures cost them. — A 
wise man values pleasure at the 
lowest rate, 

8. The Romans did not qJlow the 
Trarisaljnne nations to plant the 
dive and the vine^ that the olive- 
grounds and vineyards of Italy 



Hephaestion Alexander plurimus 
facio. — ^Virtus maximus aestimo 
(gerundive) «um.—- Multus snus 
(neut.) parvus pendo, alienus 
cupio soleo. — Bivitis a ego mi- 
nimus puto. — ^Magis ille juvo, 
qui plus emo. — Considerate ago^ 
plus sum, quam cogito pruden- 
ter. — Quantua quantus bene 
emo qui necesse sum. — Res 
nullus minus consto pater (da- 
tipe) qi^im filiii^.-^Non unquam 
reputo quantus sui gaudium 
consto.— Sapiens voluptas mi- 
nimus facio. 



Romanus Transalpinus gens olea 

■ 

et vitis sero non sine; quo plus 
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might be of more value. — CatOj 
leamng Afrida, brought vfith him 
the poet EnnnUf which I reckon 
at highly as any Sardinian tri- 
umph whatever. — When Theo- 
" phrattus asked an old woman for 
how much she sold somethings 
and she answered -himy and add- 
edj " Stranger, I cannot {do it) 
for less ;*' he was offended that 
he had not escaped the appearance 
of a stranger J though he spent 
his life at Athens, and spoke very 
well. 

3. // has been wdl said, that the 
value of an army depends on that 
of the general. — Canius, eager 
and rich, bought the gardens for 
as much as Tythias wished, and 
on the following day invites his 
friends. — It is most disgraceful 
to think what seems useful of 
more value than what is virtuous. 
—Now_ thai I know the value of 
the farm, I will rather bringfor- 
ward a bidder, than that it should 
be sold fqr too little. — 1 know 
what a storm of popular ddium 
impends oper me, if this man 
takes the resolution to go into ex- 
ile i but it is worth my while, 
provided the calamity be confined 
to me, — Epicurus reckons pain 
of no importance ; for he says 
that if he were burned he should 
say, '* How pleasant this is T'-"^ 
If any one now pay only the 
same house-rent as the augur 
JEmilius Lepidus one hundred 
and fifty years ago, he is scarce- 
ly acknowledged as a senator. — 



sum Italia ollTetum vinetfqpie. 
— ^Ex Africa discedo Cato, En- 
nius poeta dcduco suicum, qui 
non minor aebtimo quam quili- 
bet Sardiniensis triumphus.— 
Quum percunctor (sulj.) Theo- 
phrastus ex anicula qaidaui 
quantus aliquia vendo {subj.\ 
J et respondeo (pluperf suij.) 
ille, atque addo ipluperf. subj.^ 
" Hospes non possum minor,*^ 
moleste fero (perf indie, aet.)^ 
sui non efiugio hospes species, 
qnmn setas ago {subj.) Athens, 
beneqne loquor (su^.J. 
Tantus snm exercitus quantus 
impevator vere prodo.-^£mo 
CaniuSy homo cupidus ac locur 
pies, tantue hortus quantus Py- 
thias volo, inyitoque postridie 
amicus suus. — Plus puto qui 
utilis videor (subj.) quam qui 
bonestus, turpis sum.---Runo 
quum pretium praedium nosco^ 
Ucitator potius appono, quam 
ille minor veneo (pres. subj.).-^ 
Video si eo in exilium animus 
indoco {perf. subj.\ quantus 
(empestas inridia ego impendeo 
(jsubj.) i sed sum ego tatittes dum- 
modo iste priyatua sum calami^ 
tas. — Epicurus dolor nihilum 
facio ; aio enim sui, si uro {pres. 
'vbf), " Quam suavis hie !" di- 
ce {fut. infin.). — Nunc si qui* 
tantus habito quantus abhihc 
annus {accusative) Ch Lepidus 
^nulius aUgUr, rix uf senator 
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I ionU value at all'whai thou 
tayest. — I donH care a single 
fwrtkmgfofr thee^ 



agnoBCO.— Ego, qui tu loqnoTy 
floccus non facio. — Non estimo 
ta unus as. 



Remark 1. Writers on ellipsis consider these genitives .elliptical in 
their nature, making the adjective agree with a noun understood 
{arisj or something equivalent), which noun is itself governed, ac- 
cording to them, by pretio or some other ablative. Thus, they make 
magni tesUmare the same as magm arts pretio etatimare., &c. — ^This, 
however, is not correct. The true principle is, that whenever the 
estimate of value is made in general terms, such as magni^ parvi, 
j^urisy nihilit &c., the genitive is employed. But whenever a definite 
idea of value is introduced, the ablative is to be used. 

JRemark 2. The ablatives magno, permagno, parwf, numma, &c., 
are not unfrequently used with verbs of prizing, buying, selling, 6lc., 
but then there is always something more or less emphatic intended 
to be expressed. (Compare Reisig, Vorlesungen, ^ 361, p. 653.) 



XXI. The genitive is also used to indicate the crime 
or offence with which any one is charged^or for which 
he is condemned, or of which he is acquitted. Hence 
we have the following rule : 



Rule VHI. Verbs of accusingy c(mdemnitigy and acquit^ 
tingy govern the accusative of the person, with the gen- 
itive of the crime or ofi*ence, and in the passive these 
verbs still retain the latter case. Thus, 

Accu^ te furti. " I accuse thee of theft." 
Damno te inertia. " I condemn thee for indolence." 
A!bsdvo te peccati. " I acquit thee of fault." 
MUtiadee proditiomt dccusatue est. " Miltiades was accused of 
treason." 



1. Fannius accused Verres of cov- 
etousness' and audacity. — Dost 
thou not perceive what kind of 
men, {who are now) dead, thou 
chargest vrith a very great crime 7 
— Thrasybulus proposed a law 
that no one should be accused of 
things previously done. — Some, 
persons, if they have spoken rath-'l 



Fannius Verres insimulo avaritia 
. et audacia. -^ Nonne intelligo 
qualis vir mortuus scelus sum- 
mus arguot (*u&;.)— Thrasybu- 
lus lex ferd, ne quis anteactus 
res accuse. — Quidam, si in luc- 
tus hilariter {comparative) lo- 
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«r chetrfuUy in affUetion, charge 
themselves vfith a crinUf beeause 
they have intermitted grieving. — 
We justly condemn soothsayers 
either offoUy or falsehood. — The 
judges were so provoked with the 
answer of Socrates, that they con- 
denoted a most excellent man of 
impiety. 
2. Oadius, the judge^ acquitted of 
injury him who had libelled the 
poet LucUius, by name, upon the 
stage. — Thou hast brought thy* 
self to such a situation, that be- 
fore thouconvictest me of a change 
of judgment, thou confessest thy- 
self to be convicted, by thy own 
judgment, of the greatest negli- 
gence. — TJie informer accused of 
treason Apuleia Varilia, grand- 
daughter of the sister of Augus- 
tus. — Casar accused of extortion 
Cornelius Dolabella, a man of 
consular dignity, and who \ad 
enjoyed a triumph. — These two 
things convict most persons ofin- 
constancy or weakness: if they 
despise a friend in prosperity, or 
desert (him) in adversity. — They 
who were excused of theft and 
bribery, have not only returned 
to the senate, but have been ac" 
putted, by judicial decisions, of 
those very crimes. 



qnor, peocatom sui msimulo,' 
quod doleo (itrfin.) intermitto 
(perf. subj.). — Recte condemno 
haruspex aut stultitia aut vani- 
tas. — Socrates responsom sic 
judex exardeo {perf. indie, act.), 
ut impietas bonus rir condem- 
no {subj.). 

CeliuB judex absolYO injuria (plu- 
ral) JB, qui Lucilius poeta in 
Bcena nominatim Isdo. — ^lu is 
locus tu dednoo, ut antequam 
ego commutatos judicium coar- 
gno (perf subj.), tu summua 
negtigentia, tuus judicium, con- 
Tictus sum fateor {subj.). — Apu- 
leia Yarilia, soror Augustus 
neptis, majestas delatoj arces- 
80. — Caesar Cornelius Dolabel- 
la, consularis et ^riumphalis vir, 
repetunds postulo. — Hio duo 
levitas et infirmitas plerique 
convinco, aut si in bonus res 
condemno amicus, aut in malus 
desero. — Qui furtum et pecunia 
(plur.) captus accuse, is non 

- modoiivseiiatu»redea,8edeti- 
am iUe ipse res judicium absol- 
vo. 



Remark 1. The adjectives reus, compertus, noxius^ innoxius, mani- 
festus, dec., have the same construction with the verbs enumerated 
imder the rule. CrinUne, nomine, mdido, dec, are frequently insert- 
ed, and may always be understood to fill up the eUipsut. — ^The abla- 
tive, with the preposition de, is also very frequently used for the gen* 
itive ; as, Non committam posthac^ut me accusare de epistdarum negli- 
genlia possis. {Cic, Ep. ad Att., 1, 6.) 

Remark 2. The punishment is usually put in the al^tive ; some- 
times in the accusative, with ad or in ; sometimes also in the geni- 

K 
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tive, especially with capitU and voti. Thus, we say eapUis or camu 
damnari, " to be c^itally condemned ;" but capite plectif puniri. — ^We 
also meet with damnari wth " to be adjudged to the payment of a 
vow," and hence, " to be put in possession of the object of the vow." 
(Lto., 27, 45 — damnare votis. Virg.^ Eclog., 5, 80.) .. 



XXII* The genitive is also used with e«96, fcunoy and 
fieri in the sense of belonging tOy being the business^ of- 
fice, or lot of any one ; as, 

Est judtcis. *' It is the business of a judge." 

Non est meaarum virium, ** It is not an undertaking for my 

strength." 
Asia JRomanorum facta est. " Asia came under the dommion of 

the Romans." 
Est sui juris. ** He is his own master." 



XXm. Instead, however, of the genitives of the per- 
sonal pronouns, namely, met, tui, sui, nostriy and vestrij 
the neuters meumy tuum, suum, nostrum, and vestrum^ 
are used in this sense ; as, Tuum est, M, Cato, tndere 
quid agcttur, " It is thy business, Marcus Cato, to see 
what may be doing." 

Ob8. 1. This rule appears to be based upon an ellipsis of a xtoun, 
some sttch\enn as offieium, mutmSf negotiumy ^., being under- 
stood, and in some instances actually expressed. This will 
serve to exjdain also the usage in the case of tfuum, Umm^ sur 
uniy 6ui.f these possessives agreeing, in fact, with the neuter 
noun understood. For it must be remembered that the genitive 
of the personal pronoun is in prose objective ; and therefore ma- 
nusy or offieium, met, would not denote " my business" or *' my 
duty," which can only be done by the possessive. 

Obs. 2. As it is the rule to use the possessive pronouns instead of 
the genitive, so in other cases, instead of the genitive of a sub- 
stantive, an adjective derived fh)m the noun may be used ; as, 
humaaMim est, imperatorium est, regium est, &c. Thus, lav., 2, 
12, ** Romanum est et agere et pati fortia,** 



1. It belongs to a great citizen, and 
almost divine man, to foresee im- 
pending dangers in public affairs. 



Impendeo in res publicus com- 
mutatio prospicio, magnhs ci- 
v-is et divinus paene sum vir.-— 
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^-Hamilcar aaid that it did not 
suit iffith his valour to deliver up 
to his adversaries the arms which 
he had received for the annoyance 
^ of the enemy. — What thou canst 
not do, that either promise good- 
humouredlyf or refuse ingenue 
ovLshf ; one. of which is the bust-' 
ness of an honest man, the other 
of a good canvasser. — It seems 
to belong peculiarly to a wise 
man to determine who is a wise 
man. — The inexpensiveness of 
Augustus* furniture appears, 
even now, in his couches and ta- 
bles stiU existiiig, most of which 
are hardly consistent toith private 
elegance. 
I. Tyre,founded by Agenor, brought 
under its dominion not only the 
neighbouring sea, but every one 
which its fleets visited. — It would 
be tedious, and not suitaJble to the 
work undertaken (by me), to dis- 
cuss what Roman first received 
a erovm. — Anger on account of 
another* s fault is characteristic 
- efa narrow mind ; nor wHl vir- 
tue ever be guilty of imitating 
faults, while she represses them. 
— Tiberius wrote back to the pre- 
fects^ who recommended that the 
provinces should be loaded unth 
tribute, ** It is the duty of a good 
shepherd to shear his sheep, not 
tofiay them.*^-^All those fhings 
which were the wonukrCs become 
the man*s uTider the name of 
dowry. 



Non suus sum viitiis, dloo Ha- 
milcar, anna, a patria acceptus 
adversus hostis, adversarius 
trado. — Qui facio non poscAim 
{subj.), is aut jucunde promitto 
{subj.) aut ingenue nego {subj.), 
qui alter sum bonus vir, alter 
bonus petitor. — Statuo qui sum 
(sttbj.) sapiens vel maxime vi- 
deor sum sapiens. — ^Augustus 
supellex parsimonia appareo, 
etiam nunc residuus lectus at- 
que mensa {ablatives), qui pie- 
rique (neut.) vix pnvatus ele- 
gantia sum. 



Conditus ab Alienor Tyrus, mare 
non vicinus modo, sed quicun- 
que classis is adeo, ditio suus fa- 
cio. — ^Longus sum, nee institu- 
tus opus, dissero, quisnam Ro- 
manus primus corona accipio 
(perf subj.). — Ira ob alienus 
peccatum angustiis pectus sum ; 
nee unquam committo virtus 
ut vitium dum oompesco imitor 
(pres. subj.). — Praeses, oneran- 
dus tributum provipicia suadeo, 
rescribo Tiberhis, ** Bonus pas- 
tor sum tondeo ovis non deglu- 
bo." — Omnis qui mulier sum 
vir fio dos nomen. 



XXIV. The impersonal verbs refert and interest are 
joined with a genitive of the person whose interest is 
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concerned ; as, Refert patris* '* It concerns my father." 
— Interest omnium. " It is the interest of all." 

XXV. Instead, however, of the genitive of the per- 
sonal pronoun, namely, mei^ tuiy sni, nostri, and vestriy 
the forms mea, taa^ sua^ nostra^ and vestra are employed 
(whether these latter he accusatives plural neuter, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, or ahlatives singular 
feminine, as some modern scholars have maintained). 
Thus, JVb» mea refett. "It does not concern me." — 
Interest tua. " It is thy interest." 

XXVI. The thing in which any one's interest is in- 
volved is not expressed hy a substantive, but by an ac- 
cusative vtdth an infinitive, or by fit with a subjunctive 
and the interrogative particles ; as. 

Semper Milo quantum inleresset P. Clodii $e perire cogitalfat. 
" Milo always thought how much it would be for the interest of 
Publius Clodius that he should perish." 

CcMor dicere solebatj non tarn sua quam reipuhlica interesse, uti sal- 
vus esset. " Caesar used to say that it did not concern himself 
so much as the state that he should be safe.*' 

Quid refert f utrum volutrim fieri, an factum gaudtam 7 '* What dif- 
ference does it make, whether I wish it to be done, or rejoice 
that it has been done 1" 

Oit. 1. For some remarks on the question relative to the case of 
meOf tua, mo,' die., consult the author's Latin Protody^ p. 41, 
note. 

Obs. 2. TkB degree of importance is expressed by adveibs, or by 
the neuters of adjectives, or by their genitives ; as, magity mag- 
nopere, vehementer, parum, minimi, tarn, tantopere, mulium, pius^ 
plurimum, permuttum, infinitum^ mirum, immane, quantum, mi- 
nus, nihil, aliquid, quiddam, tantum, quantum; tanti, quanti, 
magni, permagni, parvi. — ^The verbs are followed hy ad, to de- 
note the object to be prompted ; as, Eefert ad Hanorem meum, 
** It is important for my honour." 



1. It is the concern of citizens to 
obey the laws. — Jt very much 
concerns the state that all should 
consult for peace and concord, — 



Civis refert lex obtempero. — Ve- 
hementer interest respublica, ut 
onmis console pax et conooidia. 
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It much eonceruB the common 
good that youth he toeU educated, 
— It is of very great importance 
to our affairs that thou -ie at 
Rome'. — It is of great conse- 
quence to thy private affairs that 
thou come as soon as poss^le. — 
/ desire to make an excursion 
into Cfreece : it is of great im- 
portance to Cicero for me to he 
present at his studies. — When 
King Lysimachus threatened the 
cross to Theodoras y "It is all 
one to TheodoruSy" replied (the 
latter)f "tocher he rot on the 
ground or on high." 
2. It is more for the interest of the 
repuhlic that a fortress of the Li- 
gwrians he takeny than that the 
cause of Marcus Curius he xoeU 
defemdjcd. — I toiU show how much 
it concerns the cornmon safety 
that there he two consuls in the 
state. — We inform our absent 
friends hy letters if there be any- 
thing which it concerns either us 
or themselves to know. — This 
very much concerns you^ judg- 
es, that the causes of honest men 
should not he estimated hy the 
enmity or falsehood of witnesses. 
— It makes a great difference 
whom any one hears constantly 
at home; how father Sy peda- 
gogues, and even mothers speak. 
— Whether a pilot upsets a ship 
laden vfith gold or chaff makes 
some little difference in the thing 
itself, none in the ignorance of 
the pilot. — Alexander, having 
long struggled in vain with the 
knots, said, ** It matters nothing 

K 



— ^Multum interest utilitas com- 
munis, juventus probe instituo. 
— ^PermagnuB noster interest, 
ta sum Roma. — ^llultum inter- 
est res familiaris taus, tu quam 
primum venio. — Cupio excurro 
in Grecia; magnus interest' 
Cicero ego iDtenrenio discens 
{dative singular). — Quum Rex^ 
Lysimachus Theodorus crux 
minor (suhj.), " Theodorus qui- 
dem nihil interest, inquam, hu- 
musne (genit.) an sublimd pu- 
tresco'' (suhj.). 



Plus interest respubUca castellum 
capio Ligus, quam bene defen- 
do causa M. Curius. — Ostendo 
quantum salus communis inter- 
sum (suhj.), duo consul in rea- 
publica sum. — ^Epistola certior 
facio absens, si quis sum qui 
scio aut noster aut ipse inter- 
sum (suJ)j.). — ^Vester, judex, hie 
maxime interest, non exsimul- 
tas aut levitas testis causa ho- 
nestus homo pondero.-^ Mag- 
nus interest qui quisque audio 
(suhj.) quotidie domus (genit.), 
quemadmodum pater, paedago- 
gus, mater etiam loquor (suhj,). 
— ^Anrum (genit.) navis everto 
(suhj.) gubemator, an palea 
(genit.) in res aliquantulum, in 
gubemator inscientia nihil in- 
terest. — ^Alexander nequaquam 
diu luctor cum nodus, " Nihil" 
inquam, 'interest, quo nu>do 
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how it ts untied,''* and cut the 
thongs with his sword. 



soIto*' {suhj.)f f^adinaqae Turn- 
po lorum. 



Remark 1. Refert is very rarely used with the genitive of the per- 
son, but very commonly with the adjective pronouivs mea^ tua,_sua, 
&c., or else absolutely ; as, quid refert 1 magni reftrt, &c. 

Remark 2. The pronouns- ma^ tuoy dec, may have a genitive in 
apposition with them, on the principle explained in a previous part 
of this volume {p. 25, 26). Thus, Interest mea oratoris ( Cic. ), i. e., Met 
gvi sum orator^ which construction is also in use. Thus we have 
the following in Terence : *' Mca minime id refert, qui sum natu max- 



tmus. 



Remark 3. Tnstar (properly denoting a model or image), causa, gra- 
tia, ergo {ipyv), are sometimes reckoned as adverbs governing a gen- 
itive, but in reality take this case as substantives. Instar is used in 
the best writers only of equality in magnitude, seal or figurative, and 
only when a nominative or accusative is to be explain^. Causa 
and gratia mean " for the sake of;*' ergo, *^ on account of;" the last 
three are placed after the genitive. Cicero uses ergo only in legal 
phrases. Thus, Plata est mihi instar omnium. ** Plato alone, in my 
opinion, is equal to them all." — Navis erat urhis instar. "The i^ip 
was like a city." — Honoris causa eum nominavi. "I have named 
him for compliment' sake." — Virtuiis ergo corona aurea donetur. 
" Let a golden crown b^ bestowed (on him) on account of his merit.** 



1. Certain animals were worship- 
j^ed hy the Egyptians after the 
manner of gods. — Certain dogs 
are procured for the sake of hunt- 
ing. — Those were called Sophists 
who philosophized for the sake of 
vstentation or gain. — Jt is not 
lawful to injure another for the 
aake of otWs own advantage. — 
Ood made animals for the sake 
of men; as the horse, for the sake 
of carrying; the ox {for the sake) 
4^ ploughing; the dog (for the 
sake) of hunting and guarding. 
^—Animals were created, not on 
their own, but on owr account. 

% Demosthenes was gifted with a 
golden crown, on account of his 
merit and goodr^wiU towards the 
Athenian people. — " The citi- 
zens are not here on my account," 
says the good pripe^, " but I ^m 



Ab iEgyptius quidam animal deus 
instar colo {imperf). — Quidam 
canis venor -{gerund) gratia 
comparo. — Sophista appello is, 
qui ostentatio aut qusestus cau- 
sa philosopher {imperf). — Non 
licet suus commodum causa 
noceo alter. — Deus animans 
homo causa facio; ut equus 
veho {gerund) causa ; aro bos ; 
venor et custodio cani^. — ^Ani- 
mal non suus, sed noster causa 
facio. 



Demosthenes corona aureus dono 
virtus ergo benevolentiaque er- 
ga populus Atheniensis. — " Non 
mens causa," inquam bonus 
princepo, "adsum civis, sediego 
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heTt)for the ^ake of the cittzetuy 
— Do the same things for the 
sake of friends which thou art 
aecustomed to do for thine own 
sake. — That one day on which 
he returned to his native land, 
was unto Cicero an image ofim- 
mortality. — Pausanias, after the 
Plataan victory, consecrated at 
Ddpbi a golden tripod out of the 
spoils, with the inscription urrit- 
ten (thereon) :^ " Pausanicu de- 
stroyed the barbarians at PUUcul, 
and bestowed a gift on Apollo on 
account of that victory,''^ 



civis cat]88."-«Facio idem ami- 
Ctts causa, qui tana canaa facio 
aoleo. — Unua iUe diea Cioero 
immortalitas inatar anm, qui 
{aJblat,) in patria redeo. — Pauaa- 
nias, post victoria Platcenais, 
ex pneda tripus aureus, Delphi 
{aJblat.) poQO, epigramma acrip- 
tua; ** Pausanias, barbaruaapud 
Plates deleo iaqne victoria er- 
go Apollo donum do." 



CoNSTEtrCTION OF PlACS. 

Seepage 148. 



IV. ABLATIVE CASE. 
I. The ablative, unoccimipamed by a preposition,^ is 
used with active transitive and deponent verbs, to de- 
note the instrument or means by which the subject of 
the verb operates ; as, 

Ocddii hominem gladio. " He killed a man with a sword." 
Vieitfraude. " He conquered through treacheiy.'' 
Quisque suo metu pericula metitur. " Each one estimates dangers 
by his own fear." 



The sun iUumines all things with 
his light.-^The wolf attacks with 
his fang, the bull with his horns. 
-^The wise man is accustomed 
to estimate the use of money, not 
by its magnitude, but by its ra- 
tional employment. — 7^ Roman 
king, the enemy being conquered, 
tore in pieces, by means of swift 
horses, Mettiut Fuffetius, the 



Sol lux 8UU8 omnis collustro. — 
Dens lupus, comu taurus, peto. 
— Sapiens soleo usus pecunia 
non magnitude sed ratio metior. 
— Hostis victus {ablat. abs<d.), 
rex Romanus, raptor foedus, 
Mettius Fuffetius pemix equus 
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Irtaker tf the treaty. — It tMtohe 
fetred lest tkey expiate the impi- 
ety which they have committed^ 
not only toith their own blood, but 
even by public calamity. ^^The 
lighthouse guide* the course of 
ships by nightly fires from its 
tower. — TinumtheSy wishing to 
express the size tf the sleeping 
CyelopSf painted satyrs near 
(Atm), measuring his thumb with 
a thyrsus. — The greatest things 
fall to decay through disunion. 



distcaho. — ^Tunendtts sum ne, 
qui i»aculum committor noD su- 
us solum sanguis, sed etiam 
publicus dades luo. — Pharos 
e turns noctumus ignis cursus 
navis rego. — ^Timanthes, qunm 
Cyclops dormio magnitudo ex- 
primo cupio {subj.) pingo juxta 
satyrus, thyrsus pollex is meti- 
or.>^Discoidia res magnus di- 
labor. 



n. In the passive voice, the subject of the active 
verb, if a living beiJig^ must be put in the ablative with 
a or abj as the source of the action, the instrument re- 
maining in the ablative without a preposition ; as, 

Dente a lupoj comibus a tauro petimwr. ** We are assailed by the 
wolf with its fang, by the bull with its horns.*' 



III. Nouns which do not denote living beings are used 
without a or o^ in the passive ; as, 

Cometa radiis solis obscurantur. " Comets are dimmed by the rays 

of the sun." 
JBoni mUlo emolumento ad fraudem impelluntur. "The good .are 

impelled to dishonesty by no prospect of advantage." 



IV. If, however, considered, by personification, as 
the active cause, such nouns take a or ab ; as. 

Hie error a philosophia pellitur. " This error is dispelled by phi- 
losophy.** 



V. The construction of neuter and neuter-passive 
verbs is the same as that of passives. Thus, 

Concordia res parva crescunt. " Small things increase through 

union.** 
Testis interrogatus est an a reo vapulasset. " The witness was 

asked whether he had been beaten by the accused.** 
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1. The Roman people wu register' 
ed by Servitts TuUitiSf arranged 
into dosses^ arid distributed in 
warde and coUegeSf and the whole 
state tDos ordered by the very 
great diligence of the king. — Au- 
gustus removed Pyladesfrom the 
city, and from Italy, because he 
had pointed out with his finger 
and made conspu^tous a specta- 
tor by whom he was hissed. — 
Alexander was carried off by dis- 
ease at Babylon; Philip was 
killed near the theatre by Pausa- 
Idas, when he was going to see 
the games. — The King of the 
Parthians, terrified by the re- 
nown of Nero, sent his children 
as hostages to C<Bsa,r. 
2. No tree can be planted of such 
long duration by the culture of a 
husbandman as by the verse of a 
poet. — A public, slave was sent 
with a suHfrd to kill Marius, who 
had been taken by thai command- 
er in the Cimbrian war. — Keep 
vfine from warm dispositions, 
lest, as Plato says, fire be exci- 
ted by fire. — Athenagoras was 
beaten with rods, who had dared 
to export com in a famine. — 
T^ expectation of a gladiatorial 
show had increased by means of 
rumour, and by_ the talk of the 
competitors, r— Fabricius, being 
asked why he voted for Rufinus 
as consul, a bad man, but an 
able general, when war was im- 
pcjiding, replied, " That he had 
rather be plundered by a feUow- 
ciiizen than be sold hy an ene- 
my,"^ 



Pf^hiff RoDianiu a Serrim Tbl- 
lius refero in census {accus,\ 
digero in dassis, curia atque 
collegium disthbuo, summus* 
que rex diligentia ordino res- 
publica. — Augustus Pylades 
urbs atque Italia submoveo, 
quod spectator, a qui exsibilo, 
demonslro digitus, conspicuu»- 
que facio. — ^Alexander Babylon 
(o^.) morbus consume : Pbilip- 
pus a Pausanias, quum specto 
{supine) eo {subj.) Indus, jnxta 
theatrum o6cido. — Rex Par- 
thus^ Nero fama terreo, liberi 
suns ad Caesar mitto obses. 



NuIIus agric(da cultus stirps tam 
diutumus, quam poeta versus 
semino possum. — ^Ad interficio 
{gerund) Marius gladius mitto 
servus publicus, qui ab is impe- 
ratot bellum Cimbricus capio. 
— Caleus ingenium subtraho 
{subj.) vinum, ne ignis, ut aio 
Plato, ignis incito. — Osdo vir- 
ga Athenagoras, qni in famis 
frumentum exporto audeo. — 
Expectatio munus et rumor et 
sermo competitor cresco. — In- 
terrogo Fabricius, cur Rufinus, 
malus civis sed utilis dux, im- 
minens bellum {aUaHve absol.\ 
consul sulIVaglum snus facio 
{subj.), " A civis sui spolio ma- 
lo" {pres. infin.), respondeOi 
** quam ab hostis veneo.^' 
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Remark 1. The English term hy is expressed in Latin by the prep- 
osition par^ when subordinate agency is denoted, or, in other words, 
when the reference is to the medium of some action, which action 
emanates from some superior, or has its source in a remoter cause. 
Thus, LitUras per servum miait. **He sent a letter by a slave." 
Passively, lAUera ab eo per servum miseee sunt. 
^ Remark 2. As, however, the agent may be considered as the me- 
dium, as well as the source, of his own action, per is sometimes 
used where a or ab might have been employed; as, Non putaram 
Metellum fratrem per te oppugnatum iri ; to which Cicero replies, 
MeteUum a me oppugnari. (Simct. Mirurv., 3, 4, p. 549, ed. ^Bauer.) 

Remark 3. The instrument is sometimes described by per ; rather, 
however, where the manner, or the concurring circumstances, are to 
be expressed, than the direct means of bringing about the effect. 
Thus, Vi cppidum cepit, " he took the town by force ;" but Per 
vtm ei bona eripuit, ** he violently deprived him of his effects.'' 



II. Adjectives which express a passive state take an 
ablative, without a preposition, of the cause and instru- 
ment by which it has been produced. 



A saying of Ccenr^s is preserved, 
to the pilot, alarmed by the great- 
ness of the danger, " What dost 
thou fear J Thou hast Casar 
on board /** — 7^ Macedonian 
army was ready to halt and to 
foUoto ; not overloaded vnth bag- 
gage ; attentive not only to the 
signal, but even to the nod of the 
general. — Alexander came next 
to Sidon, a town famous for its 
antiquity, and the renown of its 
founders. — Men suffering by a 
severe disease, when they are 
made restless by heat and fever, 
seem at first to be relieved by 
drinking cold toateir. — Bvery one 
ought to he content with that time 
which is given him to live. — Ep- 
icurus affirms that the gods are 
furnished with human limbs. 



Exsto ad trepidus tantus discri- 
men gubemator vox Csesar, 
" Quis timeo 1 Caesar veho !" 
— ^Agmen Macedo et sto para- 
tus et sequor, non sarcina pne- 
gravis, intentus ad dux non 
signum mode sed etiam nutus. 
— Inde Sidon {accus.) Alexan- 
der venio, urbs vetustas fama- 
que conditor incljrtus. — Homo 
aeger morbus gravis, quum es- 
tus febrisque jacto, si aqua ge- 
lidus bibo {perf subj.), prime 
relevo video. — Quiquisque tem- 
pus ad vivo {gerund) do, is con- 
tentus sum debeo. — Epicurus 
confirmo^Dens raembrum hu- 
manus sum prsedittis. 



III. The ablative (if consisting of a substantive and 
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adjeetiye) is joined with verbs and adjectives to express 
the manner in which an effect is produced ; as, Epami* 
nondas a judicio capitis maocima discessit gloria* *' Epam- 
inondas came forth from a capital trial with very great 
glory," 



Marciiis (being) deadf Lucius Tar- 
qianius wax created king with 
ail the votis of the people. — A 
camp-servant was once found- 
near the bedcJiamber of Augus- 
tuSf girt toith a hunting-knife. 
— BetiSf looking at Alexander 
with nU only an undaunted^ hu 
even contumacious countenaneCf 
uttered no word in answer to his 
threats. ^Dionysius sent a ship 
adorned with garlands to meet 
Plato ; ^nd himself in a chariot 
of four white horsesi received 
him on the shore when he land- 
ed.^The fountain of the Rvoer 
MarsyaSy running from the sum- 
mit of the mountainy falls on a 
rock beiow with a great noise of 
(its) roatersj and, diffusing itself 
thence, irrigates the surrounding 
plains. — The wife cfa barbarian 
king, by a memorable example, 
escaped from custody, and car- 
ried back to her husband the 
head of the centurion torn off. 



Mortuus Marcius {ablative absol.) 
cunctus populus sufiragium rex 
creo L. Tarquinius. — Lixa 
quondam juxta cubiculum Au- 
gustus deprehendo, culter ve- 
nator cingo. — Betis non inter- 
ritus modo, sed contumax quo- 
que Tultus, intu6or Alexander, 
nullus ad minae is reddo vox.— 
Plato DionysiuB vittatus navis 
initto obviam, ipse quadriga al- 
bus egredior in littns excipio. 
— ^Fons Marsyvs flumen, ex 
Bununus mons cacnmen excur- 
ro, in subjectus rapes magnus 
strepitus aqua cado; inde dif- 
fundo iperf. part, pass.) cir- 
cumjectus rigo campus. — Rex 
barbarus uxor, memorabilis ex- 
emplum, custodia evado, re- 
Tulsusque oenturio caput ad 
maritus suus refero. 



IV. In this same relation, however, the preposition 
cum is frequently joined with the ablative. 



7^ Roman commanderjwalked in 
the gymnasium, in a cloak and 
slippers, and gave his attention 
to the palastra. — The adiles di- 
vided to the -people, with the 



Cum pallium crepidaque inambu- 
lo Romanus imperator in gym- 
nasium, palsstraque opera do. 
— Frumentum vis ingens, qui 
ex Aihca P. Scipio mitto, edi- 
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greateH JideUty and popularity, 
a. large quantity of coruy which 
PvMiiis Scipio had tent from 
Africa. — The Romans borrowed 
their armour and weapons of 
toar from the Sammies; most 
of the insignia of their magis- 
trates from the Tuscans; and 
foUowed up, with 'the greatest 
zealj at home, what appeared 
useful among allies or enemies. 



lis, cimi summus fides et gratia 
divido. — Anna atque teliun 
militaris Romanus ab Samnis, 
insigne magistratus a Tuscus 
plerique sumo ; quique apod so- 
cius aut hostis idoneus videor, 
cum summus studium, domus 
(genitive) ezsequor. 



V. When substantives alone, without adjective or 
pronoun, are used to denote the manner, the preposi* 
tion cum is generally used. 

Isoerates, when he perceived that Isocrates, quum video (suij,) ora- 



orators were heard tsith severe 
judgmentf but poets with pleas- 
ure, is said to hone kuUivated a 
rhythm, which we might use even 
in prose. — The Romans sent am- 
bassadors to the consids, to an- 
nounce to them that they should 
coUeet with care the relies of the 
two armies. — We are so formed 
by nature, that those things which 
we have written vrith laboyr we 
think are also heard with la- 
bour. — Thy letters are written 
with fidelity and diligence. — 
Who would say that it is better 
to do anything basely ufith pleas- 
ure, than honestly with pain 1 — 
Nothing can be well done with 
anger. — Those things that are 
done toith excitement, can neither 
be done well, nor approved of by 
those that are present. 



tor cum severitas aitdio, poeta 
autem oum voluptas, numerus 
iplur.) dico sequor, qui {ahUU.) 
etiam ia oratio utor. — ^Roma- 
nus legatus ad consul mitto, 
qui nuntio {imperf subj.), ut re- 
liquiae duo ezercitus cum cura 
coUigo. — Ita natura comparo 
iperf. pass, taken impersonally), 
ut is qui scribo cum labor, cum 
labor etiaih audio puto {subj.). 
— Tuns littene cum fides dili- 
gentiaqne scribo. — Quis dico 
bene sum tuipiter aUquis facio 
cum voluptas, quam honeste 
cum dolor. — Cum ira nihil reo- 
te fio po8sum.^r-.Qui cum per- 
turbatio fio, is neque recte fio 
possum, nee ab hie qui adsmn 
approbo. 



Remark 1. Mere accompaniment and combination require, as a 
general role, the preposition cum ; yet Cesar and livy frequently 
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cnait cum in some militaxy expressions, or use the ablatiTe alonoi 
even where cum denotes, not the manner, but combination ; Dictaior 
ingenti exercitu ah urbeprofechu (Ltv., 7, 9) ; and again, Exercitu haud 
mtnorCf quam quodvrius haimerai, ire ad hostes pergit (Id.j 90, 11). 

Remark 2. tfavibua (or nave) and pedUnu are, used without a prep- 
osition in the sense of ** by sea,'* " by land." Thus, MoMsilienses 
erant ki,.na9ibU9 a PhocaaprofecH (Ltv.) ; and again, Iter Hi*panien»e 
pedibus fere confici soUt (Ctc.).-r-Many other ablatives,, denoting the 
manner, are also used without cum ; as, via et ratione dispiitare ; ror 
Hone et ordine ; praHo vicH ; eoruulea viHo creaii. The instrument 
and the nuitaner are in many cases so closely allied, that the same 
construction is extended to both. 



VI. The ablative is added to both substantives and 
adjectives, and also to verbs and participles, to express 
a circumstance by which they are more exactly fixed 
and defined, where in English the words tn, as tOy dec, 
would be used. Thus, 

Agesilaus claudus erat aUero pede. " Agesilaus was lame in one 

of his feet." 
- Crine rubcTf mgtr ore^ hrevis pedCf lumine Utsus. " He was red as 
^ to his hair, dark of complexion, short of a foot, blind of an eye." 
Sunt quidam homines non re »ed nomine, *' There are certain per- 
sons men not in reality, but in name." 



Obs. 1. >Hence the use of many limiting and defining words in the 
ablative case ; as, naUone SifrUs^ mea scntentiOf mea qptntone, 
mso judieio, magna parte, 6lc, 

Ob8. 2. With lahorare, *' to suffer pain," ex is jomed, io denote the 
part affected ; as, laharaire ex pedibue, ex manibue, dtc. 

Ob8. 3. It has already been remarked (page 70) that the Latin po- 
ets put these limiting expressions in ttte accusative, especially 
when they refer to a part ; following the idiom of the Greek, in 
which the ablative case does not exist. In this they are imita- 
ted by Tacitus ; as, " Femina Oermanorum, nuda bracMa et lor 
eertos ;" clari genus for genere clarif &.C. 



Vn, GrandiSj grandior ; magnusy majors maanmua ; 
minor y minimus^ are joined with the ablative natUy to 
denote age ; as, Grandis naiu, ^* Advanced in years." 
'-^Grandior (pr major) natu, " Older," &c. 

L 
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1. Cmu9 GraechUM toot grand in 
diction, toise in sentiment, digni- 
fied in his whole 'style. — The tnld 
bees are rough in their appear- 
anee, much mare passionate^ but 
excellent in labour. — Pampkilus 
was a Macedonian by nation, and 
VMS the first painter who was 
skilled in all scientific attain^ 
ments, especially arithmetic and 
geometry, without which he said 
that the art could not be perfect- 
ed. — When Augustus was sup- 
ping tpith one of his veterans at 
Bononia, he asked him whether 
it were true that the man who had 
first violated the statue of Anat- 
tis had iied blind and paralytic^ 
He answered, that Augustus was 
supping at that very moment off 
a leg of the staiuc. 

3. The Roman state passed its in- 
fancy under seven kings, as va- 
rious in their disposition as the 
well-being of the state demanded. 
— T^« lieutewmt of MeteUus was 
Caius Marius, bom of equestri- 
an rank, pure in his life, exceU 
lent in u>ar, most pernicious in 
peace. — The Lacedaemonian Ag- 
esilaus was king in name, not in 
j^ower, like the rest of the Spar- 
tans. — Socrates, according to the 
testimony of aU learned men, and 
the judgment of all Greece, was 
the prince of philosophers. — We 
ought not to judge of benevolence 
according to the manner of you)ig 
m£n, by a certain fervour of love, 
but rather by steadiness and con- 
ataney.^- We dissent widely from 
Uiose whOf like brute ammalsy re- 



C. GracchcuB grandis som rea^bamp 
sapiens sententia, genus totns 
gravis. — ^Apis sylvestris horri- 
dus sum aspectus, multo ira- 
ctmdus, sed labor prsstans. — 
Pan^philus €rat Macedo natio, 
et primus ia pictura omnia lit> 
tenB enidjtus, precipue arith- 
metice et geometrice, sine qui 
nego an perficio possum. — ^Au^ 
gustus, quum apud unus rete- 
ranus Bononia {genii.) cceno 
(subj.), interrogo is, sumne Te- 
rns, is qur primus Anaitis sta- 
tua yiolo {subj.), oculus mem- 
braraquecaptus ezq»irot Ra- 
spondeo, tum maxime Augus- 
tus de eras is-coeno. 



Infantia suus sub rex septem ha- 
beo res Romanus, tarn varius 
ingenium ut respublica utili- 
tas postulo. — ^Metellus legatus 
sum C. Marius, natus equestris 
locus (aMative), Tita sanctus, 
bdlum bonus, pax mains. — 
Lacedsemonius Agesilaus no- 
men, non potestas, sum rex, 
sicuti casteri Spartanus.— Soc- 
rates, omnis eraditus testimo- 
nium, totusque judicium Grae- 
cia, philosophus. omnis sum 
princeps. — Benevolentia non 
adolescens mos, ardor quidam 
amor, sed stabilitas potius et 
constantia judico debeo. — ^Ab is 
qui peeus ritus ad roluptas om- 
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fit tttrything to pleasure. — No- 
ikhig is more scandalous Ihan a 
man advanced in age^ toko has 
no oiker argument by tokieh to 
prove thai he has lived long- than 
his age. — Enniits was older than 
Plaattts and Nomas. 



nis refero, longe disaentio. ^> 
Nihil tnrpis smxi quam grandis 
natu senex, qui iralhis alios ha- 
beo aiipinieiitiim qui sni probo 
diu YiTO,^pneter etas.— Enniiu 
Bom magnua natu qnam Plau- 
tiia et NeviuB. 



Remairk, Magna naiu and maximo natu are also found. (Ltv., 8, 
71.— Com. Nep., Vit. Timoth., 3.— /d,, VU. JkU., 7.) The ambiguity, 
however, of the phrase maximo natu, which, accoMing to the analo- 
gy of magno natuj should signify " very old," but is meant for " eld- 
est,** makes it not deserving of imitation. 



Vin. The ablative is used with verbs, participles, 
and adjectives which denote plenty or wa/rUy filling or 
mnjfiyingy enriching or impoveriskistgy and others of sim- 
ilar meaning. Thus, 

Germamaflumimfms dbundat. ** Germany abounds in rivers.*' 
Miserum est carere consuetudine amicorum. *'It is a sad thing to 

want the converse of friends." 
Insula Ddos erat referta dsoitiis. " The island Delos was crowded 

with riches.** 



Ob8. If Verbs of JUling, enriching, depriving, &c., take also an ac- 
cusative of the object, according to the general principle already 
laid down with regard to the accusative combined with the da- 
tive. (Consult page 72, ^ II.) 

Obs. 2. Many of the cases ^classed under this rule might with 
equal propriety have been referred to $ 1, as ablatives of the in- 
strument. Indeed, it is on the principle of the ablative*s deno- 
ting the instrument, manner, &c., that the whole rule is based. 



1. The kingdoms of Asia have al- 
ways abounded with gold. — Bitu, 
being asked what thing in life 
wanted fear, replied, "A good 
conscience.** — Almost all Spain 
abounds in mines of lead, iron, 
copper, silver, and geld. — No 
man was ever so powerful as to 



Abundo semper aurum regnum 
Asia. — Bias, interrogo, quis- 
nam res in vita metus careo 
{subj.), "Bonus conscientia*' 
respondeo. — Metalhun plum- 
bum, ferrum, es, argentum, et 
aiirum, totus ferme Hii^amia 
scateo. — Nemo nnquam tam 
potens sum ut nullus auziUum 
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need the md of no one. — To be 
free from fault it a great coneo- 
latum. — Money doei not eatiate, 
hut (only) provoke* fOioarice: man 
alwaye want* money. 
2. God haa filled the world voith all 
good things. — Old age is not 
wanting in pleasures. — Democ- 
ritus is said to have deprived 
himself of his eyes. — Notking^is 
more exalted for a man than to 
free his country from dangers. 
— Pericles bloomed loith every 
kind of merit. — Romulus chose 
a place for his city both abound- 
ing in springs a/nd healthy^ in a 
pestHenOal district. He placed 
it on the bank of a river dischar- 
ging itself into the sea, that it 
might receive (that) from the 
sea which it needed, and give 
(that) (f which it had a super- 
fluity. 

3. Mute animals are destitute of 
the affections of men, but they 
have certain impulses resembling 
them^ — What vnU that man who 
fears only a witness arid a judge 
do whxn he has got in his power, 
in a desert place, (one) whom he 
can strip of a large sum of gold ? 
— ApeUes painted a picture of 
King Antigonus, wanting one 
eye,- and made it oblique, that the 
deficiency of the body might seem 
rather a defii^ency in the picture. 
—The people of Mintuma put 
Marius on shipboard, furnished 
with travelling expenses and gar- 
ments raised by contribution. 

4. Pleminius put the trUmnes 
to death, and, not glutted with 



egBO (imperf. subj.). — ^Vaoo col- 
pa lAagnns sum solatium. — ^Pe- 
cunia non satio avaritia, sed ir- 
rito ; homo semper indigeo pe- 
cunia. 
Deus bonus omnis expleo mun- 
4u8. — rSenectus non careo vo- 
luptas. — ^Democritus dioo ocu- 
lus sui priTo.-^Nihil sum pnes- 
tabilis Tir, quam pericnium pa- 
tria libero. — ^Perides floreo om- 
nia genus virtus.— Romulus lo- 
cus urbs suus deligo, et fons 
abundans» et in regie pestilens 
salubris. Ponoisaifinisinmare 
influens in ripa, quo possum et 
accipio ex mare qui egeo {niJbj. \ 
et reddo qui redundo (suhj.). 



Mutus animal humanus afiectus 
careo, habeo autem similis. iUe 
quidam impulsus. — Quis facio 
is homo, qui nihil timeo nisi 
testia et judex, in desertus lo- 
cus, nanciscor (perf. part.) qui 
multus aurum spolio possum 1 
(svhj.) — Pingo Apelles Antigo- 
nus rex imagb alter oculus or- 
bus, obliquusque facio,, ut qui 

- coipus d^sum pictura potius de- 
sum Tideor. — ^Mintumensis Ma- 
rius, instructus yiaticum, con- 
latusque Testis, in navis inipo- 
no. 



Heminius tribunus interlicio, nee 
satiatus Tivus p<ena insepultus 
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their punUkmaU «At2e thing, 
east them forth unburied. — No 
part of life can he eicempt from 
inUy. — The mind can never he 
free from activity and movement. 
— Cato, exempt from all human 
faults, alvoays had fortune m his 
own potoer.-^Souls are free from 
death, and verses are free from 
death. 



pirojieio. — ffviXtaB vita pan tbco 
officium pOBsoni. — Nnoqitam 
animuB oogitatio et motua careo 
posacim. — Omnis hnmaniia Ti- 
tium immonia Cato, semper for- 
tuna in sous poteataa habeo. — 
Mors eareo aliiina* ei caimen 
morS' careo. 



Remark. A genitive is sometimes used with egeo, and frequently 
with indigeo; and, after the analogy of pUnus, not only poets^ but 
also Livy, joins implere with the same case ; 9B,Hostes fuga et for- 
midinis implere. — AdoleseeTitem sua temeritatis implet. 



IX. The ablative being the case of the instrument 
or means, is employed to denote the price or cost of a 
thing, when that price or cost is a definite sum. Hence 
results the following rule : 



BuLE. With verbs of buying^ selling^ of estimaiiony and 
of value^ the price or cost is put in the ablative, when 
expressed by a definite sum ; as, 

Darius mitle talentis percussorem Alexandri emere voluit. " Darius 

was willing to purchase a slayer of Alexander with a thousand 

talents." 
Denis in diem assibus anima et corpus mUitum etstimantur. ** The 

life and body of the soldiers are estimated at ten ases a day.'* 
MuUo sanguine ea victoria Poenis stetit. " That victory cost the 

Carthaginians much blood." 



Obs. 1. If the price or value be expressed indefinitely, the genitive 
is employed. (Consult page 105.) 

Obs. 2. When pretium, or some equivalent term, either with or 
without an adjective, is expressed, this is considered sufficiently 
definite to require the ablative. 



1. Serus, during a dearth of com, 
gave the people a modius for an 
—•Chrysogonus bought a ves» 

L 2 



Serus, in annona caritas, as mo- 
dius popultts do. -*- Chrysogo- 
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•W ^ Cortni&uix hra»i far so 
great a prieef that those toho 
heard the price reckoned thought 
a farm was selling, — Z know 
that a, white nightmgale {which 
is a thing abnost unheard of) 
wot sold for six thousand ses- 
terces. — ItoiU not buy hope vrith 
a price. — Virtue is valued at a 
great price everywhere. — Very 
many a post of honour is sold far 
gold. 

9, Nothing costs mar ff dearly than 
what is bought with prayers. — 
Despise pleasures : pleasure in- 
jures when purchased Vfith pain. 
"—Plato says exceUently, that 
those things are too much which 
men buy with Ufe. — EriphyU sold 
the life of her husband for gold. 
— Lycurgus ordered all things 
to be purchased, not with gold, 
but by an exchange of commod- 
ities. — A victory costs in general 
much blood. 

3. On the part of Alexander , fixe 
hundred and four were wound- 
ed ; only thirty-two of the infanr 
try were missing; one hundred 
and fifty of the cavalry were kill- 
ed : so little loss did so great a 
victory cost. — They valued the 
Tuscvlan villa at five hundred 
thousand sesterces, the Formian 
{estate) at two hundred and fifty 
thousand. — Isocrates sold a sin- 
gle oration for twenty talents. — 
So great was the terror of the 
Gallic nam^e, that many Jongs, 
of their awn accord, purchased 
peace for a vast sum of money. 



WIS vas aliqms Corinthiits tan- 
tus pretium mercor, ut qui pre- 
tinm eoumero {infin.) audio, 
fundus veneo arbitror {subj.). — 
Scio sestertium sex, luscinia 
candidua (qui auiQ [urope inasir 
tatus), veneo. ^^Spes preUoni 
non emo. — ^Magnus ubique pre* 
tium virtus estimo. — Multu« 
aurum reneo honos. 



Nulhis res care consto quain qof 
pieces emo. — Spemo voluptas : 
noceo emo dolor voluptas. — 
Egregie Plato dice, nimius sum 
qui homo emo ▼ita.—Eripbyle 
aamm yir vita vendo. — ^Lycur- 
gus^ emo omnis non pecunia, 
sed compensatio merz jubeo, — 
Multus plerumque sanguis con- 
sto victoria. 



Ex pars Alexander quatuor et 
'quingenti saucius sum ; triginta 
onmino et duo ex pedes desi- 
dero ; eques centum quinqua- 
ginta interficio; tantulus im- 
pendium ingens victoria sto. — 
Tusculanus villa quingenti miHe ' 
(sestertius); Formianus (fun- 
dus) sestertius ducenti quinqua- 
ginta miUe, estimo.^ — Viginti 
talentum unus oratio Isocrates 
vendo: — ^Tantus terror Gallicus 
nomen sum» ut multus rex ul- 
tro pax ingens pecunia mercor 
isubj.). 
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X. Opus esty << there is need/' is either used imper- 
sonally, in which case it has, like the verbs of wanting, 
an ablative ; as, MulHs mihi libris opus est^ " I have need 
of many books ;" or else it is used personally, in which 
case the thing wanted is in the nominative ; as, MtdH 
mhi libri opus sunt. ''Many books are Wanted by 
me." This latter construction is most common with 
the neuters of pronouns and adjectives. 



Obb. The use of the genitiire with opus is nure, and not to be rec- 
ommended for imitation. (Plane.f ap. Ck., Ep. ad Fam., 10, 8. 
— Liv., 22, 61. — Id.t 23, 21.) — ^The choice between the nomina- 
tive and aUatire must be detennined by regard to perspicuity. 



1. Man hat need «/ food,— There 
is need of magistrates, without 
whose prudence amd diligence the 
state cannot exist. — Hoio much 
silver is needed by thee 7 — Ver- 
res said thai many things were 
needed hy himself, many by his 
hounds. — Let him grant pardon 
easily who has need of pardon. 
— There is no need of an angry 
chastiser for the restraining of 
those that err and of the bad. 

2. Where testimonies of facts are 
at hand, what need is there of 
words f — The body needs much 
food, much drink, much oil, last- 
ly, long labour; virtue vnU be 
thy portion, without preparation, 
without expense. — What dost 
thou Tieed in order, to be good 1 
To toiU. — Atticus gave all things 

from' his own property which his 
friends needed. — The Athenians 
sent Philippides, the courier, to 
ZiCLcedamon, to announce of what 
speedy aid there was need. — 



Homo cibus opus sum. — ^Magis- 
tratus opus sum, sine qui |Nn^ 
dentia ac diligentia sum civitas 
non possum. — Quantus argen« 
tum opus sum tii ? — ^Verres mul- 
tus sui opus sum aio, multus 
canis 8uus.~Do ille venia fa- 
cile, qui Tenia sum opus. — ^Ad 
correctio errans sceleratusque 
!ratus castigator non sum opus. 



Ubi res. testimonium adsutn, quis 
opus sum verbuml — Corpus, 
multus cibus, multus potio opus 
sum, multus oleum, longus de^ 
nique opera ; coiitingo tu yirtus 
sine apparatus, sine impensa. — 
Quis tu opus sum ut sum bo- 
nus T Volo. — Qui amicus suus 
opus sum Atticus omnis ex su- 
us res familiaris do. — ^Atheni- 
ensis Philippides, cursor, Lace- 
deenton (accus.) mitto, ut nun- 
cio, quam ceier opus sum {subj.) 
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WkaUoewr things I sJtaU per- 
ceive are needed, these J vnU af- 
ford to thu* 



anxilium. — Quicimqae res opos 
sum intelligo, hie tu pneftto. 



Remark 1. When the thing wanted cannot be expressed by a sub- 
stantive, either the accusative with the infinitive is used, or the ac- 
cusative only, the subject being left to be supplied ftom the context ; 
as. Si quid eritf quod te scire opus sit, scribam ; or, Quid opus est tarn 
valde affirmare 7 Supply te. 

Remark 2. Otherwise, the ablative of the perfect passive is used, 
with or without a noun ; as, Tacito quum opus est, damas. — Sed opus 
fuit Hvrtio convento. {Cic.}— With this ablative the relative is join- 
ed in the nominative or accusative ; as, Jmperat quod apikd quem^que 
facto opus est. {Liv.y 10, 35.) — Quod parato opus est para. ( 7Vr., And., 
3, 2, 42.) The ablative of the supine in «t is less common ; as, Ra 
dictu opus est, si me vis salvum esse etfUium. 

Remark 3. XJsus est, " there is need," is used impersonally ; but 
it generally occurs, in the best prose writers, without any case de- 
pending upon it ; as, De cateris studiis alio loco dicemus, si usus fue- 
rit. {Cic.) Livy uses it with the dative or ablative of the relative 
pronoun ; as. Naves quibus consvli usus rum esset. ■ (Liv., 30, 41.) 
— Quintilian with a genitive; as, Proamii non semper usus est 
{Quint., 4, 1, 72) ; and so also Livy, Si quo opera eorum usus esset. 
(Liv., 26, 9.) The comic writers use it with all the constructions of 
opus. 



XI. The following nine Deponent Verbs take an abla- 
tive, namely, fungor^ fruor^ utor^ 'potior^ dignoTy ItBtor, 
glonoTj nitor ; with their compounds, abutor^ perfnior^ 
defungOTy perfungar. Thus, 

Hannibal, quum victoria posset uti, frui maluit. ** Hannibal, when 
he might have made use of victory, preferred to enjoy it." 

Qui adipisci veram gloriam volet, justitia' fungatur officiis. **Let 
him, who shall wish to attain to true i^oiy, discharge the re- 
quirements of justice." 

Haud eqvidem tali me dignor honore. " I do not, I confess, deem 
myself worthy of such an honour." 



1. All are rich, say the Stoics, who 
. are able to enjoy heaven and earth 
— We cannot use the mind right- 
ly. when fiUed with much food'anjd 
drink. — R is the business of the 
mind to exercise reason. — Many 



Omnis sum dives, dico Stoicus, 
qui coelum et terra fruor pos- 
sum. — ^Mens recte utor non pos- 
sum, multus cibus et potio com- 
pletus. — ^Munus animus sum ra- 
tio utor. — Multus abutor et oti- 
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9hu»e both hUwre and letters, 
— Augustus soon made himself 
master of Alexandreaj whither 
Antony had fled with Cleopatra. 
— The Numsdiaru Hoed for the 
most part on milk and the flesh 
of wild animals, 

2. The safety of men depends not 
only on truths hut also on gen^ 
eral opinion. — Most persons use 
too much indulgenu towards 
their children. — T%e young man 
delights in horses and dogs. — 
lit is a savage cruelty to delight 
in Hood and wounds. — Jason 
made himself master of the gold- 
en fleece. — It becomes thee to re- 
ly on meiit rather than on blood. 

3. Hannibal., hating possessed hxm' 
self of the^ ring of Marcellus 
along itith his body, sent letters 
to Salapia drawn up in his name. 
^-There is a certain race of men, 
which is called Helots, of whom 
a great mxUUtude tills ^ flelds 
of the Ijocedamonians, and dis^ 
charges the duty of shoes. -^Na- 
ture impels {\u) to favour those 
who are enteHng upon the same 
dangers which we have gone 
through. — Nature gave either 
strength orfleetness to those aair 

. imals whose food it was to lise 
on other animals. ^^We see that 
&u blessings which we possess, 
the light which' toe enjoy, and the 
breath which we draw, are given 
and imparted to us by Ood. 



- mn et littorB.— Angiutiift Alex- 
andrea quo Antonins cum Cleo- 
patra conftigio, brevis (tempus) 
{ailat.) potior. — Nomida ple- 
nunqae lac et feriiuis caio res- 
cor. 

SaluB homo non Veritas «oIum 
sed etiam foma nitor. — Ple- 
rique nimius indulgentia in li- 
beri auus utor. — Juvenis gau- 
deo equixs caniaqae. — ^Ferinua 
rabies sum sanguis gaudeo et 
Tulnus. — Jason aureus veOus 
potior. — Tu virtus decet po» 
tius quam sanguis mtor. 



Annulus Marcellus simul cum 
corpus Hannibal potior Salapia 
litterae mitto is nomen com- 
positus. — Sum genus quidam 
homo, qui Helos voco, qui in- 
gens multitudo ager Laeedo* 
monius colo, servnsque munus 
fimgor.— Natura fero, ut is fa>> 
veo^ qui idem periculum qui 
ego perfungor ingredior. — Qui 
bestia is sum cibus ut' alius ge- 
nus bestia vescor, aut vis na- 
tura do, aut celeritas. — dom« 
modum qui utor, Inxque qui fm- 
or, Bpiritusque qui dueo^ a De- 
ns ego do tttque impertio video. 



Remark 1. Utor, fnior, fungor, potior, and tescor, are occasionally 
found in, prose writers with an accusative. This is the reascm of the 
construction with the participle in dus passive ; as, utendum est tesi>- 
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puM, where othefwise the gerund only would be allowed. (Consult 
remarks on the Syntax of the Gerund, ^2.) 

Remark 2. Digrtor, as a passiye, " I am thought worthy," takes 
also an ablative ; as, Honore digrumtur, " They are deemed worthy 
of honour.*' 

Renuark 9. PoHor govenis, in good writers, a genitive also, espe- 
cially in the phrase rerum potiri, " to obtain supreme dominion.*' 
Cicero, when he employs thu verb to express the acquisition of sov- 
ereignty or poUtical power, uniformly joins it with a genitive ; as, 
ffOiri regni, potiri cwUatis, dec. ( Crambie, GynauuiuMf vol. 2, p. 
226.) 

Remark 4. Glorior is also joined with the preposition de^ when it 
signifies " to boast," and with in when it signifies " to place one*s 
glory in anjrthing," Thus, Propter virhttem reete laudamurj et in vir- 
tuie jure gloridnmr. " We are deservedly praised on account of vir- 
tue, and we justly place our glory in virtue." 

Remark 5. Utor takes an ablative case, in apposition with the 
name of the thing or person used, to denote the character or purpose 
in or for which they are employed ; as, TV* m^ eontiUario fideli tuus 
€9. " Thou hast made use of me as a faithful adviser." — Sofilo Lor- 
eetUemomo Hannibal usut ett doetore. " Hannibal made use of Sofi- 
luB, the Lacedaemonian, as an instructer." 



XII. The adjectives dtgnuSj indignus^ and freius take 
an ablative case ; as, Digntis honore, " Worthy of hon- 
our." — Indignus luce. "Unworthy of the light."— 
Fretus dels. " Relying on the gods." 

XIII. The adjectives cUienus^ pradiius^ and conientus 
are commonly reckoned along with these ; bat alienus 
belongs to Section VII., and praditus and coTUentus to 
Section.VI. 



1. Chalniat performed many ex- 
ploits toortky of remembrance,-^ 
Relying on your intelUgeneef I 
discourse mare briefly than the 
subject requires, — Bear a mind 
worthy of praise. — They are men 
in ikamef not in reality, who do 
things unbecoming a man. — 
Who would call him a gentle- 
man who is unworthy of his famr 
ily ? — I rely upon the advice of 
this person, I 



Chabrias multus res memoria 
dignus gero. — Fretus intelU- 
gentia vester, dissero breviter, 
^uam causa desidero. — Gero 
animus laus dignus. — Sum ho- 
mo nomen tantum, non res, qui 
homo indignus facio. — Quis 
generosus dico hio, qui indig- 
nus genus sum 1 — Hie consil- 
ium fretus sum. 
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S. /if iff wnwortky of God to do 
anything in vain and without a 

. motive. — J%e virtue of excel- 
lent men is worthy of imitation, 
not of envy. — J think the man 
who. has no eenee of shame wor- 
thy not only of Home, hU even 
of punishment. — Most persons, 
trusting to their taient^ think 
and speak at once ; hut certainly 
they. woaUL speak considerably 
better if they took one time for 
thinking, another for speaking. 
— He, appears not only ungrate- 

_ fuL, but unworthy of all divint 
and AvtMii aid. 



Fnutm ac sme «aiisa quis &• 
cio, Deus indignus sum. — ^ £x- 
oellens homo virtus imitatio 
non invidia diguus sum. — Qui 
non pudet hie ego non repre- 
«lienaio solum, sed eUam poena 
dignus puto.-^^Plerique, ingeni- 
um firetus, simul et cogito et 
dico : sed certe idem ille bene 
aliquantum {aiiat.) dico, si ali- 
us sui tempus ad cogito, aliua 
ad dico sumo. — ^Non solum in- 
gratus verum etiam omnia opia 
divinus humanusque indignua 
yideor. 



Remark 1. Alienus is even more frequently Joined with ab than 
with the ablative alone. If used in the sense of " disinctined," " hos- 
tile," the preposition is rarely wanting ; as, Ammum habere aHeaum 
ab aliquo. — Homo alienus a Uteris. — ^In the sense of " unsuitable to,*' 
the ablative, either alone or with ab, may be used. 

Renuark 2. In the sense of " disinclined,'' ** hostile," the dative is 
also sometimes used with alienus ; as. Id dicit, quod illi causa est 
maxvme olienum. {Cic.) In the sense of " unsuitable to," we find it 
also joined with a genitive ; as, Quis olienum putet ejus esse dignitor 
tis. {Cic., de Fin., 1, 4.) 

Remark 3. Dignus has in the poets, but not in good prose writers, 
a genitive, like the Greek a^Lo^.!^Fretus with the dative is doubtful. 
(Consult the commentators on Livy, 6, 13.) 



XIV. With verbs of removingy keeping tU a distance^ 
delivering^ and others that imply a separatiany generally 
compounded with a (ab^ abs)j (2e, e (eo?),. the ablative is 
used either alone or with one of these prepositions. 



1. Marius, in his seventieth year, 
being dragged from a bed of 
reeds in which he had hidden 
himself, was led to the prison of 
Mintuma by order of the duuntr 
vir. — PubUus JLanas hurled Lu- 
cilius from the Tarpeian rock. 
'^The children of the proscri- 



Marius, annn;s septuagesimus, ex- 
tiaho strundinetum, in qui (oc- 
eus.) sui abdo, in career Mintur- 
nensia jussus doumvir perdoeo. 
— P, Leenas Lucilius saxum 
Tarpeius dejicio. — ^Proscriptus 
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bed, excluded from their patemal 
property^ were also prohibited 
from the right of avmg for hoit- 
ours. — The agents of SyUa be- 
ing nn search of Ccbsar to put 
him to deathf he ehanged his gar- 
ments, and stole by night from 
the city. 

. The ilnses avert pestUcTtde from 
Egypt, by kUlifig and consuming' 
the winged serpents. — Tfcc Lace- 
damonians desisted from their 
long contention, and, spontane- 
ously yielded to Athens the su- 
premaey of the sea. — By my own 
grief O Romans, I warded off 
from you and your children de- 
vastation, conflagration, rapine. 
— The Porcian law removed the 
rod from the bodies of all Roman 
citizens. 



liberi, exjcludo patemtu opis 
{plur.), etiam peto {gerundive) 
honorc jus probibeo.-^onquiro 
minister (a6^. ahsol.) Sulla Cae- 
sar ad nex, mntatns testis {ah- 
lot. ubsol.), noxtiilMS elabor. 



Ibis averto pestis ab JBgyptos 
quum Tolucris an^ruis inteififlio 
atque consumo {indie.). — ^Lace- 
demonius de dintiiius conten- 
ti6 desisto, et suns sponte Athe- 
niensis imperium maritimus 
principatus oonoedo. —^ Cedes 
a tu liberique Tester^ Qairis, 
▼astitas, incendium {plur.), ra- 
pina (jdur.), meus dolor luctus- 
que depello. — Porcius lex virga 
{plur,) ab omnia civis RomaQiui 
corpus retnoveo. 



XV. With exsolvere, exonerart^ and hvare, the ablative 
alone is to be preferred. 



Manlius repeatedly said that the 
treasures of Gallic gold were 
hidden by the senators ; and that, 

• if that matter were exposed, the 
people might, be released from 
their debt. — Depart as a friend; 
relieve the city of a perhaps 
groundless fear. — These expia- 
tions, performed according to the 
Sibylline books^ in great meas^ 
ure .freed the minds^ of the Ro- 
mans from superstitious fear. 



Manlius thesaurus Gallicos aOf- 
rum occulto a Pater jacio, isque 
res si palam fio exsolYO plebs 
es alienus possum. — Amicus 
abeo; exonero civitas Tanus 
forsitan metus. — Hie {plur. 
neut.) procuratus ex. liber Sibyl- 
linus magnus ex pars levo reli- 
gio animus Romanus. 



XVI. The verbs which denote a difference, such as 
differre^ discreparey dUstarey dbhorrerey with alienare and 
abalienarBy are rarely found without a preposition. 
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Xyn» When a separation from persons is spoken of, 
the preposition ab mast always be used. ^ 



1. Poet* haoe raised, a quMtunij 
what thai might he m which 
they themtelve* differed from or- 
ators. — Thy flans will not differ 
at aU from mine. — CatOj when 
he gave ^ opinion in the sen- 
ate, wa^ accustomed to discuss 
grave topics of philosophy, re* 
mote from forensic use. — Malev- 
olent persons, ignorant of my 
steadiness, endeavoured to alien' 

. ate my affections from thee. 

8. There is great danger lest the 
knights, if they should ohtain 
nothing, toould be eittirely alien" 
ated from the senate. — The life 
of man is very toidely removed 
from the life of brutes.*- Artifi- 
ces must be taken away, and 
that mischievous cunning, which 
wishes that itself appear to be 
prudence, hut is very toidely re- 
moved from it. — His rashness is 
so great that it does not differ 
much from insanity. 



Pocita qaestio affero, qoisnam 
sum ille ih qui ipse differo 
{subj.) ab orator.— -A meus ra- 
tio non abhoireo tuns. — Cato, 
quum in senatus sententia dico 
{subj.), locus grayis ex phjlo- 
sophia tracto soleo, abhorrens 
ab hie nsus forensis.— Malevo- 
lus homo, ignarus mens con- 
stantia, conor alieno a tu vo- 
luntas mens. 

2. Summus sum periculum ne 
eques, si nihil impetro {perf 

^ subj.), plane alieno (pres. subj.}t 
a senatus. — Homo vita long^ 
disto a victus bestia. — ^Astutia 
tollendu^ sum, isque malitia, 
qui Yolo sui video sum pruden- 
tia, sed disto ab is plurimum. — 
Temeritas is tantus sum ut non 
multum abhorreo ab insania. 



Remark 1. To the general head which we have just been consid- 
ering, under sections XIV.-XVIL, may be referred the words which 
denote origin ; namely, nascor and its participle natus, ortus, vrognor 
tus, oriurSus; and the poetical satus, crelus, editus, all of which 
sometimes take a substantive without a preposition in the ablative, 
sometimes with a, ex, or de. 

Remark 2. Defendere signifies properly, like prohibere, " to keep 
apart ;" so that either that which is protected, or that against which 
it is defended, may be put in the accusative ; as, defendere nimios 
ardores solis ah aliquo, or defendere aliquem a mmiis ardoribus solis.—-- 
We may also say, poeticalty, defendere nimios ardores solis alicui, 
using the dative, by a species of Hellenism, for the ablative. — Pro- 
hibere is less frequently used with the same construction ; as, a quo 
pericvlo prohihete remmiblicam. {Cic., Leg. Man.^ 7.) 

Remark 3. Abdico is used either with a pronoun and the ablative ; 
as, abdicare se magistratu; or with the accusative ; as, aMicare pne^ 
turam. 

M 
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Renuirk 4. Poets, In imitation of the Greek, use the genitivlBi in- 
stead of the ablative with verbs of separation, &c. ; as, Uvare labo- 
rum (PlaiU.); dtsine querelarum {Harat,); and with adjectives of 
similar signification ; as, operum vacuus ; liber laborum^ 6lc. 



XVIII. The ablative is used with esse, or with a sub- 
stantive without esse^ to express a quality, provided the 
substantive have an adjective, or adjective pronoun, 
joined with it ; as, ^gesilaus statura fuit humUu 
*' Agesilaus was of low stature." — Vir summo ingenio. 
*' A man of the highest talent." . 

XIX. /this subject has already been treated of in the 
construction of the genitive cage (Sections VI.-IX.,/>flg"c 
91). 

XX. The ablative is used with adjectives, &c., in ^he 
comparative degree, instead of qttam with th€ nomina- 
tive, or in the construction of the accusative with the 
infinitive, instead oi qtcam with the accusative of the 
subject. Thus, 

Cicerone nemo Romanorum fuit eloqv,entior^ " No one of the Ro- 
mans was more eloquent than Cicero." 

Neminem Romanorum Cicerone eloquentiorem fuisse, veteres juddcor 
runt. " The ancients judged that no one of the Romans was 
n^ore eloquent than Cicero." 



1. Nothing is more lovely than vir- 
tue. — What is better f or what 
more exalted, than goodness and 
beneJUenu ? — Silver is less vol' 
udbte than goldy gold than vir- 
tues. — What can be greater than 
the sun 1 — TvMu^ HostiUus was 
not only unlike the last king, but 
was even fiercer than Romulus. 
— Light is swifter than sound. 

2. Who can speak of the institu- 
tions of our forefathers better 
than thouy Scipio, since thou art 
thyself of most illustrious ances- 
try! — No man with more taste 



Nihil sum amuabilis virtus. — Quis 
sum bonus, aut quis prsestans, 
bonitas et beneficentia ! — ^Vilis 
argentum aurum, virtus aurum. 
— Quis possum sum sol mag- 
nus 1 — ^Tullus Hostilius non so- 
lum proximus rex dissimilis, 
sed ferox etiam Romulus sum. 
— Lux sonitus velox sum. 

Quis tu potius Scipio de majores 
institutum dico {perf. subjunct.) 
quum sum {subj.) clarus ipse 
majores T — Nemo eleganter 
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than Scipio, dhersifiti the tn/er- 
vals of bunness vnth leisure. — 
Long lahoar would he superfUi- 
ous in our studies^ if it were im- 
possible to find out anything bet- 
ter than what has gone before. — 

We art seeking justice, a thing 
much more precious than any 
gold. — Nothing is more com- 
mendable, nothing more worthy 
of a great and illustrious man, 
than mildness and clemency. 

The things which I have said 
a¥e clearer than the sun itself — 
A shameful flight from death is 
worse than any death. — What is 
more disgraceful than inconstan- 
cy, levity, fickleness l-^No place 
ought to be more pleasing to thee 
than thy country. — Nothing is 
more inconstant than the common 
people, nothing^ more uncertain 
than the inclinations of man- 
kind. 



Scipio interralhmi negotiom oti- 
um dispungo. — Supervacuus ^ 
rem in studium longus (compar.) 
labor, si nihil licet bonus inve- 
nio praeteritns. — ^Justitia qasero, 
res multo omnis aunun cams. 
Nihil laudabiMs, nihil magnns 
et praeclainsvir dignns placa- 
bilitas ac dementia. 



Is qui dico sol ipse clarus sum. — 
Turpis fuga mors igenit.) om- 
nis sum mors malos. — Qois 
sum inconstantia, mobilitas, 
levitas turpis 1 — ^Nec locus tu' 
ullus dulcis sum debeo patria. 
— Nihil sum incertus yulgus, 
nihil obscurus voluntas {sing.) 
homo. 



XXI. If the thing surpassed, &c., be in any other 
case than that of the subject, quam must be used ; as, 

Maluit servire gloria sua quam opUnts. " He wished rather to be 

subservient to his own glory than to riches." 
FaciUus ediscimus versus quam prosam orationem. "We get verses, 

by heart more easily than prose." 
Pluris quam decern miUibus emerunt. J* They bought it for more 

than ten thousand.'^ 



XXII. As a general rule, quam should be used wher- 
ever any ambiguity cai^ aris^ from the use of the abla- 



tive. 



1. The Roman people saw nothing 
with more pleasure than the ele- 
phants with their towers, which. 



Nihil libenter populus Romanus 
aspicio, quam elephantu^ com 
turris suus, qui, non sine sensua 
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not vnihout a cojueicusnus of 
eapHvityf followed tht vidtorums 
horses toith humbled rucks, — - 
The nmUUude, ajt other times vi- 
olent in its passions, fierce nnd 
fickle f when seized with aground- 
less superstition are more obe- 
dient to their prophets than their 
generals. — The multitude of 
{Persian) soldiers^ almost effemir 
natel^adomedf was more conspic- 
uous for luxury than appropri- 
ate armour. 

Xerxes was defeated by the 
counsel of ThemietocUs more 
than by the arms of Greece. — 
The hypocrisy of those who do 
many things thai they may seem 
beneficent^ is more allied to false- 
hood than to liberality. — Jf thy 
neighbour has a better horse 
than thine is. — In order that 
thou mayest he able to boast that 
a much braver man than thou 
art has been slain by thee. 



captivitas, ^ubmissus cerriz, 
Tictor equua sequor. — ^Multitu- 
do alioqui impotens, sevus, 
mutabilis, ubi vanus religio 
captus sum, bene vates quam 
dux 8UUS pareo. — ^Turba miles, 
muliebhter propemodum colo, 
luxus magis deQorus anna con- 
spicuus sum. 



Yinco Xerxes Themistocles ^a- 
gis cc^isilium, qasim anna Gre- 
cia. — Simulatio is qui ut benefi- 
cus video multus facio, vanitas 
sum oonjunctus quam liberali- 
tas. — Si Ticinus tuus bonus 
equus habeo quam tuus sum. — 
Ut glorior possum multo fortis, 
quam ipse sum, vir abs tu occi- 
do. 



Remark 1. Quamt with the nominatiye or accusative, is often 
found where the ablative might have been used ; as, Melior est certa 
pax guam sperata victoria; or, Melior em esse certam pacem putabat quam 
speratam victoriam. 

Remark 2. The construction of alius with an ablative, instead of 
ae or qtidm, is poetical ; as, Si accusator alius Sejanofuit. {Phzdr.), 

Remark 3. It is given as a rule by Scheller and other gramma- 
rians, that after a comparative, the latter of the two subjects com- 
pared should, if quam be employed, be put in the same case with the 
former subject of comparison. This rale, however, though general- 
ly, is not universally correct. It is trae in those cases only in which, 
the predicate is applicable to both subjects ; and in these instances 
both nouns are dependant on the same verb expressed or under- 
stood. For example, we cannot say Utor dcerone, doctiore quam 
Sallustio, " I am intimate with Cicero, a more learned man than 
Sallust ;" but qtuun est SaUustius. The reason is, Cicero and Sal- 
lust are not the subjects of one and the same predicate, the person 
speaking not being intimate with Sallust, though he is with Cicero. 
In like manner, if we say ** I gave the book to Titus, a wiser man 
than Sempronius,** we cannot render it Tito sapientiori qudm Sem- 
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vnnio Ubntm dedi ; but quam Sempronhu est, the book being giyen to 
Titus only. {Croimlne, Gynmashim, ypl. 2, p. 20.) 

Remark 4. In accordance, therefore, with the principle laid down 
in the preceding remark, we are to explain such a construction as 
the following : Ego homviem callidiorem vidi neminem quam Phormio- 
nan {Ter.), not by a kind of attraction, as Zumpt and others do, but 
on the ground of the same thing's being predicated of each, and the 
embstantives, therefore, depending on one and the same word, 
namely, vidif expressed in the first clause, and understood in the 
second. 

Remark 5. Quam is often omitted after fiunu«, plus, and amplius, 
except when joined with a dative ; as, Jn eo fradio cecideraru mimu 
duo millia civium ; plus quingentos colaphos inf regit mtAi, 6lc. 

Remark 6. Yet and sHU, with comparatives, are expressed in the 
best writers by etiam; in later authors by adkue. Thus, JPunctum 
est quod vivimuSf et adhuc puncto minus. (Seneca,) 



XXIII. When the degpree of difierent qualities pos- 
sessed by the samd suliject is expressed by adjectives \ 
in other words, when the comparison is between the 
predicates, both are put in the positive with mag^s 
quam^ or else in the. ct>mparative with qtiam. Thus, we 
can say, Magis eloquens quam sapiens^ or eloquentior 
quam supientior, 

XXIV. If the compared predicates be verbal, quam 
only can be used ; as, Pompeius phira hella fecit quam 
cateri legerunt, ** Pompey has waged more wars than 
the rest (of men) have read of," 

1. A pestiknce, more threatening Pestilentia minax qusiin pemicio- 



than ,de8trvfitive^ itfimed away 
the thoughts pf men from public 
contests. — Alezander pursued this 
.enemy more prudently than ea- 
gerjy. — The Romans waged cer- 
tain wars fHore valiantly than 
svtccessfvUy. — It did not escape 
the observation of Hannibal^ that 
the enemy were likely to prose- 
cute the affair with more heat 
thjin prudence. 
2. The besieged engagtd in battle 
mot's fiercely than steadily : for 



sus cogitatio homo a certamen 
publicus averto. . — Alexander 
hostis prudenter ^uam avide 
persequox. •»— Jlomanus helium 
^uidam fbrtiter quam feliciter 
gero.— Hannibal («cciw.) non 
fallo, ferociter quam consiiltd 
res hostis gesturus sum.- 



Obsessus acriter qtiam constanter 
prelium ineo : quippe ut Ma- 
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token, they ete ike eUauUrie of 
the Macedoniane uiheeUi around, 
they suddefdy halt. — The design 
of Maxacee wasjiot more eagar- 
eioue in its flan than fortunate 
in its issue ; aU, to a man, were 
slain vfith their general. — The 
battle was more fierce in assault 
and courage than regular in ar- 
rangement. — Marseilles, more 
faithful than prudent, delayed for 
a time the haste tf Casar, 



cedo sigimm ciremnago video 
(t4uite.)» repente sisto gradns.— 
Consilium Mazaces non ratio 
{flUai.) prudens, quam eyentus 
{eMal.) felix sum: ad unus 
omnia cum ipse dux interficio. 
— Acer impetus atque cinimus 
{^pLur^ quam compositus ullus 
ordo, pogna sum. — Featinatio 
Cesar aliquamdiu moror Mas- 
silia, fides {aJtiat.) bonus quam 
consilium {flklaX.) prudens. 



XXV. The excess or deficiency of one thing, com- 
pared to another, is expressed in the ablatire. — Pauloy 
multOy quo eo, quantOy tanto^ altera tanto (<' twice as 
much'*), aliquantOj mvltis partibus^ hoc, mhUoj are to be 
considered as ablatires of this kind. Thus, 

ffibemia dimidio minor est quam Britannia. ** Ireland is less than 

Britain by a half." 
Homines, quo plura hahent, eo cupiunt amphora. . ** The more men 

have, the more do they desire." 



1. The sun is many times larger 
than the earth.^-A true friend 
loves himself nothing more than 
he does his friend.'—The more 
difficult anything is, the more 
honourable (is it). — TTiey seem 
to give good advice who admon- 
ish u«, that the more exalted we 
are, the more humbly we bear 
ourselves. — 7^ Stoics appear 
to mi to have carried forward 
the limits of duty a little farther 
than nature could vnsh. 

8. The air is denser the nearer it 
is to the earth. — The higher the 
sun, the less is the rainbow. — 
By hotfi much the happier every 



Sol sum multus pars magnus 
quam terra. — ^Verus amicu^ ni- 
hilum plus sui ipse quam ami- 
cus diligo. — Qui quis sum pre- 
clarus, hie difficilis. — Recte 
prscipio video, qui moneo, ut 
quantus superior sum {svhj.), 
tantus ego gero (subj.) submis- 
se. — Stoicus ego video finis of- 
ficium paullum longe, quam 
natura volo, profero. 



Is crassus aer sum, qui terra 
(plur.) prope. — Is parvus sum 
arcus, qui altus sum sol. — ^Tan- 
tus brevis omnia tempus, quan- 
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period is,hy 90 muck the briefer is 
ii. — 7^ towers on the walls of 
BabyUm ore higher by ten feet 
than the wall. — Augustus bore 
0ie deaths of his famihf a good 
deal more patiently than their 
disgrace. 

The Sicilians sometimes make 
their month longer by a svngle. 
day, or by two days. — How much 
mare vfidely the rule of duty ex- 
tends than {that) of law!— The 
road by whUh all travelled was 
as long again, but it abounded 
with every thing. -^I affirm this 
to thee, that thou art in no great' 
er danger than any one of us. — 
^010 small does the sun appear 
to uSf which astronomers affirm 
to be more than eighteen times 
greater than the earth ! 



tix8 feUzflnm. — ^Turris in mnnis 
Babylon deni pes quam numis 
altus sum. — ^Aliquantum pati- 
enter mors quam dedecua {ph^ 
ral) anus fero Angnatna. 



Sicnlcn nonnnnqaam nnoa 
longus menau &cio, aut bidu- 
um. — Quantna laU oflicium pa- 
teo quam' jna regula I-^Via qui 
omnia commeo alter tantua 
longus sum, sed omnis res 
abundans (sum). — ^Hic ta oon- 
firmo, nihilum tu nunc magnus 
in discrimen sum quam quiTia 
ego. — Sol^ qui mathematieua 
ampliua duodeviginti para oon- 
firmo magnus sum quam terra, 
quantulus 9go video ! 



V. VOCATIVE CASE. 

I. The Vocatire stands in no close connexion with 
either nouns or verbs, but is inserted (usually after a 
clause, unless for the sake of strong emphasis) to ex- 
press the object to which- our words are addressed. 

II. It is often joined with interjections, but not ne- 
cessarily, and with O ! only in passages of strong emo- 
tion. 



Ob8. 1. The nominative is used in apposition with the vocative ; 
as, NatCf mea vires, mea magna potentia sohu {Virg.); h e., qui 
selus es. — Salve primus ommum parens patruB appdlate. {Plin.) 

Obs. 2. 'The Latin writers, after the example of the Greeks, some- 
times use the nominative fOr the vocative ; as, Audi tu, populus 
Romanus. {Liv^, 1, 24i) 

Obs. 3. On the other hand, the vocative is sometimes, but very 
rarely, and in poetry, put in apposition with the nominative of 
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4ii6 second person sing^ular; 
1, 7.) — Stemmate quod JTnuco 
28.) 



as, Sie venia* Hoddeme. (TibuU.f 
ramum milUsiv^e dueis. {Pars., 3, 



O GoddesSf be propUious, trnd 
lighten our toU. — Hear, Jupiter ; 
hear, Pater Patraius of the AU 
ban people; heoTj thou Alban 
people, —f Wkai shall I teach 
thee, my Rujusf — Good heea- 
ens! what is there long tm the 
Ufe cf fhtait — Ah my labour*s 
undertaken in vain ! — Ah fair 
lacious hopes! Ah my gain" 
^thoughts.! ^ ^ ^ 



O Dea, sum {suhj.) felix, noster- 
que levo latwr.r-^Audio, Jupi- 
ter ; a,udio, pater patratps popu- 
lus Albanus ; audio, tu populos 
Albanus. — Quia tu doceo, mens 
Rufusl-HO de^is bonos! quis 
sum in homo vita diu1^-0 fofs- 
tra susceptus meus labor ! — O 
apes falla;^ ! Q eogitatio ioaiUB 
meusi! 



Remark 1. The phrases maete virtute' esto, mM£li. mttute esU, are 
ranked by some grammarians iUnder the covstiwcUflffi alluded to in 
Qft*. 3. 

Remark .3. Sometimes, when the reffsrence is to inore than one 
person, a single individual only is mentioned, as the more prominent 
personage. Thus, Quid est, Cotta, quid tacetis? **What is the 
matter, Cotta, why art thou and thy friend silent 1" 

Remark 3. In l^e manner, the plural verb occasionally appears 
with oHquis ; as, Aperite aUquis actutum ostium. {Terent.y Ad., 4, 
4, 24.) 



XJONSTRUCTION OF PlAC$U 

Seepage 14iS. 

Construction of Prebqsixjqnsu 
.See Ltt(in Lessons, Part /., p, 247, seq,. 



<30NSTRUCT10N OF TiME. 



I. Cfmtmtcafice fjf Time (or " Time ho^ long I*') is 

put in the accusative,; the point qf Time (or " Tm» 

whenl") is expressed by the ablative. Thus, 

Mansit paucos dies. *' He stayed a few days.*' 
Yemt eadem nocte. ''JEie.caoie the s^jne ni^t*' 
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1. Continuance of Time* 



1. A yUldf when it has rested for 
many years, is vxmt to yield 
more abundant produce. — The 
covetous man is tormented for 
nights and days. — There is no 
one so old who does' not think 
that he may live a year. — No 
man has it clearly ascertained 
that his riches are going to re- 
main to him a single day. — 
Pythagoras lived twenty years 
at Crotona. — * They who have 
been many years bound with 
chains^ step the more slowly. 

2. IHonysius was tyrant of Syra- 
cuse thirty-eight years. — A city 
was once besieged by the whale 
of Greece for ten years. — Cer- 
tain little creatures live (only) a 
single day. — Socra^s passed 
thirty days in prison, and in ex- 
pectation of death. — The name of 
the Pythagoreans flourished so 
much, for manji ages, that no 
others were thought learned. — 
Augustus did not sleep, at the 
most, more than seven hours, and 
those not uninterrupted, but wof 
king thru or four tithes in tKat 
interval. 



Ager, quum multus annus quies- 
c6| uber fruges afiero soleo. 
— ^A varus dies noxque crucior. 
— ^Nemo sum tam seneXi qui 
sui annus non puto possum vi- 
vo. — ^Nemo exploratus habeo, 
divitiae suus sui permansunis 
sum unus dies. — Pythagoras 
annus viginti Crotona {genit.) 
vivo. — ^Tarde ingredior is, qui 

. ferrum (#tn^.) vincio multus an- 
nus. 



Duodequadraginta annus tyran- 
' nus Syracusae sum Dionysius. 
— ^Deeem quondam annus urbs 
obsideo ab univeisuB Graecia.— 
Quidam bestiola unus dic^ vi- 
vo. — Sbcrates triginta dies in 
career, et in exspectatio mors 
exigo. — Multus seculum sic 
vigeo Pythagoreus nomen ut 
nullus alius doctus video.— -Au- 
gustus non'amplius quum plu- 
rimus {neat, accus.) quam sep- 
tem hora dormiO) ac ne is qui- 
dem continuus, sed ut in ille 
tempus spatium ter aut quater 
expergisco {imperf svij.). 



11. When a term not yet expired is spoken of, an or* 
dinal may be used, in which case the Latin pi:esent an^* 
swers to the English perfect, and the imperfect to the 
pluperfect. 



Mithradates, who in one day kiUed 
to many Roman citizens^ has 



Mithradates, qui unus dies tot ci- 
vis Romanus trucido, ab iUe 
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reigned from that time three-avd- 
twenty years. — King jirchelaus 
had been in possession of Cap- 
padocia fifty years, — Nestor had 
lived to the third generation. — 
Italy had been laid waste in the 
Punic war for twelve years. 



tempus annus jam tert^us et yi- 
cesimua^egno. — ^Rex Archela- 
us quinquagesimus annus Cap- 
padocia petibr. — ^Nestor tertius 
aetas homo yivo. — Punicus hel- 
ium duodecimus annus Italia 
uro. 



IIL Old, applied to the years of human life, is ren- 
dered in Latin hy nattt^^ with an accusative of time i 
as, Pti0r tres annos natus. ^' A hoy three years old." 



Alexander died thirty'ikree years 
and one month M. — Dionysius 
usurped dominion at the age of 
twenty-five. — Cato the elder died 
at the age of eighty-five years. — 
HamUcar led Hannibal with Aim 
into Sp4iny'aged nine years. — 
ArgoHthonius came to the throne 
at the age of forty years^ reigned 
eighty, and lived one hundred 
and twenty years. 



Decedo Alexander, mensis unus, 
annus tres et trigmta nascor.— 
Dionysius, qiiinque et yiginti 
annus nascor, dominatus oocu- 
po. — Cato major», annus quln- 
que«t octoginta nascor, excedo 
e vita. — Hamilcar suicum in 
Hispania duco Hannibal annus 
noTem nascor.-^Arganthenius 
ad impenum quadraginta annus 
nascor accede, octoginta annus 
regno, et centum et yiginti viYo. 



Remark 1. The ablative is rashly used of the duration of time.; as, 
Scriptum est a Posidqnio triginta annis vixisse Panitliun^ posteaquam 
libros de officiis edidisset {Cic., Off., 3, 2) j and again, Vixit annis un- 
detriginta. {Siuton., Calig., 69.) 

Remark 2. The prepositions per, ad, in, intra, inter, are frequently 
joined with the accusative of time, to make the expression more em- 
phatic ; ^, (fuetfi per annos decern aluinfus. (Ctc.) — Si ad centesi- 
mum annum vixisset. (Id.) — Inter decern annos. (Id.) 

Remark 3. In place of nattis with the accusative, the genitive alone 
is EiOm^times employed ; as, Cato primum stipendium meruit annorum 
decern septemque. (Nep.) — Valerius CorvinUs annorum irnim et viginti 
consul est f actus, (^utrop.) In such cases as these, some writers 
suppose homo, mr, adolescens, or puer, to be understood. 



% The Point of Time, 



1. Who is there thai can believe that 
Apollo answered Pyrrhus in Lat- 
in 1 Besides, ApoUo had already 
ceased to make verses in Pyr- 



Quis sum qui credo, Apollo LatN 
ne Pyrrhus respondeol Prae- 
terea, Pyrrhus temjpus jam' 
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rhus^ time.'^Tht ArahB^ Phry- 
gians, and CUicianSj because 
they chiefiy practise the pasttt- 
rage of cattlcj traverse the plains 
and mountains in summer and 
winter^ — The troops assembled^ 
according to tommandj in the he- 
ginning of spring. — The male 
deer have horns, and alone of an- 
imals lose them, every year, at a 
stated time in the spring. — The 
catching of thunnies is from the 
rising of the Pleiades to the set- 
ting of Arctums; in the rest of 
the seamen they lie in. the bottom 
of the deep waters. 
2. Augustus died on the fourteenth 
day before the Calends of Sep- 
tember, at the ninth hour of the 
day, in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age. — Alexander the Mace- 
donian died in his thirty-third 
year. — The temple of the Ephe- 
sian Diana was burned the same 
night on which Alexander was 
bom. — Let the ground rest on a 
hdyday, let the ploughman rest. 
— Death hangs over us every 
hour. 



Apollo yeisuB iacio desino.^- 
Arabs, et Phryx, et Cilix, quod 
pastus peeus maxime utor, 
campus et mons hiems et sestas 
peragro. — ^Ver primus^ ad edic- 
tum, copia co&yenio. — CerYus 
mas comu habeo, solusque an- 
imal, omnis amius, status ver 
tempus amitto. — ^Thynuus cap- 
tura sum a Yergiliae exortUB 
ad Arcturns occasus ; reliquus 
tempus lateo in guii^es imus. 



Obeo Augustus decimus quartus 
(ante) Calendse Septembris, ho- 
ra diesnonusyseptuageslmus et 
sextus aetas annus. — Alexander 
Macedo tertius et tricesimua 
anntis mors obeo« — Qui nox 
nascor Alexander, idem Diana 
Ephesius temphim deflagro. — 
Lux sacer requiesco humus, re- 
quiesco arator. — ^Mors ego om-- 
nis hora impendeo. 



RemarJc t. It must be observed, however, thaf tlie point of time 
must be contemporary with the tense of the verb with which it is 
connected, otherwise the rule does not hold good ; and it is the more 
necesfary to attend to this, as the young scholar is apt to be misled 
by the idiom of our language. Thus, " He invited me to dme with 
him next day in the gardens." Secum in hortis die postero ut pran- 
derem invitavit. Here die postero and pranderem are contemporary 
circumstances. But if we turn the verb pranderem mto a noun, the 
state of the words expressive both of time and place must be changed. 
Thus, Ad prandium me in hortos invitavit in posterum diem, where in 
hortos and in postemm diem are connected with invitavit; as, " He 
invited me to dinner into the gardens for or against the next day." 
Postero die Would imply that the invitation itself took place the next 
day. — {Crombie, Gymnasium, vol. 3, p. 10.) 

lUiwrh a. " By day," " by night," are expressed by interdtu, noc- 
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ftt ; but the ablatirei^ die, nocte, are not tiDCommon. The two phra- 
ses may be combined, iie me node ; He noctuque ; nocte et inUrditC^^ 
" In the eyening" is vesperi or vespere, from the old word vesper, vet' 
verts. 

Remark 3. In tempore, or tempore alone^ is used for ** in good time." 
^^Ludis is used without a preposition, as denoting a point of time, 
for tempore luiorum ; LaHnis for tempore Latinarum feriarum ; gladu 
aioribuM for tempore ludorum gUuUatorum; comitiis is less frequent. 
{Drakenh. ad Liv., 8, 36.) 

Remark 4. Bello was said, as well as in hello, especially if joined 
with an adjectiye or genitive ; as, bello Latino, or bello Latirtorum ; 
pugna Cannensi, or in pugna Cannenei.-^The preposition cum fixes 
the time more precisely. Thus, solia occolsu, " at sunset *,** but cum 
Molis occaeu, " as soon as ever the sun was set." 



rV. The time before and time after may be expressed 
by the ablative, followed by ante and post^ or by the 
same prepositions governing an accusative of the time. 
Thus, we may say post tree annos^ or tres post annos^ de- 
cessit ; or tribus annis post, or tribus post annis. 

y. The ordinal numerals may be used, in the case 
just referred to, as well as the cardinal. Thus, we may 
say, post tertium annunij or tertium post annum^ and /er- 
#10 anno post^ which by no means imply that three com- 
plete years have passed. 

VI. *^nte and post^ when thus placed after the noun, 
may govern an accusative of the event from which the 
time is reckoned. Thus, 

X. Sextius primus de plebe consul foetus est, annis post RovMoneonr 
iitam trecentis duodenonaginta, " Lucius Sextii^s was the first 
that was made consul from the i^ebeums, in the three hundred 
and eighty-eii^th year from the founding of Rome." 

Ob«. Ante and post, when governing the accusative, are frequently 
placed between the noun of time and the adjective ; as, patesos 
ante menses ; aliquot post menses ; tertium ante diem. — ^They are 
even found In the ablative ; as, ante annis octo ; and post is 
sometimes placed before such ablsltives as have obtained an ad- 
verbial signification ; as, post aliquanto ; post non mtUto ; post 
paulo ; though more commonly in the contrary order. 



1. Numa Pompilius was very many 
vears before Pythagoras. — Ho- 



Nimia Pompilius annus permul- 
tus ante sum tjuam Pythago- 
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mer wu many year* before 
JRomuhu. — Themistocles did the 
same (thing) tohich CoridUnue 
had done twenty years before. — 
Carthage was founded eighty- 
two years before Rome. — 77^ 
body of Alexander was transfer- 
red to Memphis, and thence a 
few years after to Aletandrea. — 
Have regard also to those judges 
■ who, many ages after, wiU judge 

concerning thee. 
2. LudiMS had, a conversation eon- 
eeming friendship a few days 
after the death of Africanus. — 
The first Olympiad was estab? 
Usked one handred- and eight 
ye^rs after the laws of Lyeur- 
gus. — T\tus Lartius was ap- 
pointed dictator about ten years 
after the first consuls. — By reck- 
oning the years of the kings, it 
may be discovered that Pythago- 
ras first reached Italy nearly one 
hundred and forty years e/ter 
the death of Numa. — Socrates, 
on the last day of his life, dis- 
coursed at large upon the immor- 
tality of the soul; and a few 
days before, when he might ea- 
sUy have been delivered from 
prison, refused. 



raa.— -Homeros annus mnltus 
sum ante Romulus. — ^Themis- 
todes facio idem, qui vigiati 
annutf ante facio Coholanus. — 
Condo Carthago octoginta duo 
annus ante quam Roma. — Cor- 
pus Alexander Memi^his (ae- 
cus.), et inde pauci post annus 
Alexandrea transfero. — Seryio 
is judex/qui multus post s«ecu- 
lum de tu judico. 

Lelius sermo de amieitia habeo 
pauci dies post mors Africa- 
nus. — Centum et octo annus 
post LycuTgns lex primus pono 
Olympias. — Dictator instituo 
decern fere annus post primus 
con^ Titus Lartius. — ^Regius 
annus dinumeratus {ablat. ab- 
sol.) intelUgo possum, annus 
fere centesimus et quadragesi- 
mus post mors Numa primum 
Italia Pythagoras attingo. — 
Socrates supremus vita dies de 
immortalitas animus multus 
(aeeus, plur. neut.) dissero, et 
pauci ante dies, qnum facile 
possum (subj.) educo e custo- 
dia, n<do. 



VII. When qtiam with a verb is added to post and 
emtey we may either say tribus annis postqtiam veneraty 
OT post tres annos quam venerea^ or tertio anno postquam 
veneraty or post annum tertium quam venerat, or else, with 
the ablative alone, omitting post ; as, tertio anno quam 
venerat ; all in the same sense, " three years after he 



came. 



» 
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VIII. Instead of quam^ we may use ex quo and quutn 
without post^ or else the relative may ^ be employed, 
agreeing with the preceding ablative ; as, Ipse octo die' 
buSy quibus has litteras dabani^ cum Lepidi copiis me con^ 
jungam. " I will join the forces of Lepidus in eight 
days from the date of this letter." 



The coTuul in person 90 urged the 
toork, that, on the forty-fifth day 
after the timber had been felled, 
the ships, equipped and ta^ikUd, 
were launched into the toater. — 
Aristides was recalled to his 
country five years after he had 
been expelled. — Tyre was taken 
in the seventh month after it had 
begun to he besieged, — Casar 
defeated Phamaces, son of Mithr 
radates, in a single battle, in four 
hours after he came in sight. — 
Gymnasia were invented many 
centuries before phUasophers be- 
gan to prate in them. — The death 
of S. Roscius -is announced to 
Chrysogonus on the fourth day 
after he was slain. — A sudden 
disaster occurred two days after 
these things were done. 



Consul ipse ita insisto opus (dot.) 
ut dies quadragesimus quintus 
quam ej. sylva detraho {suhj.) 
materia, navis, instructus et 
aimatus, in aqu^ deduco {subj.). 
— Post annus quintus quam ex- 
pello Aristides, in patna revo- 
co. — Tyrus, septimus mensis 
quam oppugno coeptus sum, ca- 
pio. — Pharnaoes, Mithradates 
filius, Caesar quatuor qui in con- 
spectus Yenio.hpra unus profli- 
go acies.— Ssculum multus an- 
te gymnasium invenio, quam in 
hie philosophus garrio coepL— 
Mors S. Roso^us, quatriduum 
qui is occido, Chiysogopus nun- 
cio. — Accido repentinus incom- 
modum biduum qui hie gero. 



IX. The length of time before the present moment is 
expressed by abhiTiCj with the accusative or ablative, 
according as duration or a point of time is intended ; 
as, abhinc annos tres^ or abhinc triginta diebus, 

X. Paucis his diebus signifies "a few days ago /' but 
pauds illis diebusy '' a few days before the time spoken 
of." 



Demosthenes, who lived nearly three 
hundred years ago, said that the 
Pythia took Philip's part. — Car- 



Demosthenes, qui abhinc annus 
prope trecenti sum, Pythia cum 
Philippus facio dico.— Carthago 
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thage was destroyed when it had 
Mtood six hundred and sixty-sev- 
en years, one hundred and 'sen- 
enty-seven years ago, — As to 
what Flavius says, thai I gave 
security more than twenty-Jive 
years ago for Comificius, I wish 
thou wouldst take pains to ascer- 
tain whether it he so. — If Cneius 
Pompey had lived Jive hundred 
years ago, death would have ex- 
tinguished envy, and his exploits 
would rest on the glory of an tm- 
mortalname. 



diroo, quum sto (subj.) annus 
sexcenti sexaginta septem, ab- 
hinc annus CLXXVII.— Qui 
pro Comificius ego abhinc am- 
jdius annus XXV. spondeo dico 
Flavius, volo (subj.) do isuij.) 
opera ut investigo smnne ita. — 
Si Cneius Pompeiuf abhinc an- 
nus quingenti sum {subjunct.), 
mors extinguo invidia, resque 
is gestus sempitemus nomcn 
gloria nitor. 



XI. The ablative expresses the length of time in 
which, tfte accusative with intra the limit within which, 
an action or event was accomplished. The ordinal 
numbers are often used for the cardinal. 



LThe planet Saturn completes its 
revolution in ahout thirty years ; 
the planet Jupiter completes the 
same revolution in ttoelve years. 
— T%e tide happens twice in the 
space of twelve hours. — T%e 
children of Orestes, expelled by 
the Heraclida, after fifteen years 
took possession of the island of 
Lesbos as their abode. — The ar- 
my of Affxander, in the space of 
seventeen days, surmounted Cau- 
casus, which divides Asia vnth a 
continued chain. — Pompey in 
forty-nine days added Cilieia to 
the Roman empire. — Many have 
abdicated the ^dictatorship toithin 
twenty days. 



Satumus stella XXX. fere annus 
gursus suus conficio; Jupiter 
Stella idem signum orbis annus 
XII. conficio. — ^^stus mare bis 
accido hora duodecinuspatium. 
— ^Exdudo ab. Ileractidae Ores- 
tes liberi, quintus decimus an- 
nus sedes capio Iicsbus insula. 
— Exercitus Alexander XVII. 
dies spatium Caucasus supero, 
qui Asia perpetuui^ jugum divi- 
do. — Pompeius undequinqua- 
gesimns dies ad imperium Pop- 
ulus Romanus Cilieia adjungo. 
— ^Multus intra vicesimus dies 
dictatura sui abdico. 



Xn. The accusative with in expresses the point or 
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duration of time for or against which ; ad the time ai 
which anything is done. 



PyihiuM fnviied Camua to supper 
for the next day. — Tke eelipaee 
of the 9un are predicted for many 
years. — He wishes me to he 
ready ai the appointed hour. — I 
vfill pay the money at the Greek 
Calends. — The auction was fixed 
for the month of January. — We 
wish the consulship for thee for 
the ensuing year. 



Pythias ad ccena Canios iiiTito 
in posterns dies. — Sol defectio 
praedioo in multos annus. — Yo- 
lo me prvsto sum ad hora des- 
tinatus. — Pecunia solvo ad 
GrecoB C^ende. — ^Aw^o oon- 
stitao in mensis Jannarius. — 
Opto tu in proximns annas 
consulattts. 



CONSTEUCTION OF PlACE. 

I. Names of cities denoting the place wkerty and be- 
ing, at the same time, of the singular number, and first 
or second declension, are put in the genitive ; as, Cicero 
Roma consuTerat. . ^' Cicero was consul at Rome." 

n. If, however, the names of cities denoting the 
place where be of the third declension, or plural num- 
ber, they are put, not in *the genitive, but the ablative ; 
as, Carthagine SuffeteSy sive judicesy JlthenU JlrchonteSy 
quoiannia creabantur. ''At Carthage, Suffetes or judges, 
at Athens Archons, were created annually." 

III. The construction of the names of countries and 
islands will be given after that of names of cities. 



1. The largest lihraries were for- 
merly at AUxandrea and Per go- 
mus. — Alexander died at Baby- 
lon. — There was a certain Ar^ 
ganthanius ai Gades, who reign- 
ed eighty years. — The most eele- 
hrated oracle of all Greece toas 
at Delphi. — Dionysius the ty- 
rant, being expelled from Syra^ 
cuse, taught boys at Corinth.^- 
Artemisia, the wife of Mauso^ 



Alexandres et Pergamus magnus 
olim biUiotheca sum. — ^Babylon 
Alexander- morior. — Sum Ar- 
ganthonius quidam Gades, qui 
LXXX. regno annus. — ^Delphi 
som clarus totus Graecia orac- 
ulum. . — Dionysius tyrannus, 
Syracuse expello, Cohnthus 
puer doceo. — ^Artemisia, Mau- 
solus, Caria rex, uxor, ndiilis 
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hu, Hng of Cttria, made that Wh 
bU sepulchre at HaHcamnssus. 
8. Seme tf the Greeks affirm that 
painttTig was invented at Sicyon; 
others, at Corinth, — JTiere are 
often such varieties in the weath- 
er that it is different at Rome 
and at Tuscidum. — Lysander 
VHU accjistomed to say that the 
most honourable abdde of old age 
toas at Lacedamon, — Timoleon 
destroyed, from the foundation, 
the citadel which Dionysius had 
huiU at Syracuse.' — AUihiades 
was horn cU. Athens, a most 
splendid eOy. 



ille Halicarnassos facio sepul- 
cmm. 
Graecus, alius Sicyon, alius Corin- 
thus reperio affirmo pictura. — 
Tempestas tantus dissimilitudo 
saepe sum, ut alius Roma, alius 
Tusculum, sum. — ^Lysander di- 
CO soleo^ Lacedsemon sum ho- 

nestus domiciliimi senectus. — 

• 

Timoleon arz Syracusae, qui 
munio Dionysius, a fundament- 
um disjicio.-^Alcibiades nascor 
Athenie, splendidus civitas. 



Remark 1. We have given the preceding rule respecting the 
names of places in conformity with the usual language of gramma- 
rians. The truth is, however, that what we here call the genitive 
and ablative are merely one and the same case, namely, the old lo- 
cative, or case that indicates place. In Zend and Sanscrit we dis- 
cover in several instances a species of alliance between the geni- 
tive and locative, and the one appearing for the other. The same 
remark holds good with reference to the Latin ; and as, in this lan- 
guage, the genitive of the first and second declension only appears 
with a locative meaning, not that of the third declension nor of the 
plural number, the opinion has been advanced that the Latin geni- 
tive of the first two declensions is derived from an ancient locative. 

Remark 2, It would seem, therefore, from what has just been 
stated, that when the first declension lost its old genitive in d-Sj the 
dative (in origin a locative) was compelled also to supply the place 
of a genitive. In the a^ond declension, the form in o-i, which be- 
longs properly to the locatfve (corresponding to the Greek v> and at), 
and of which examples still remain, as populoi Romanoiy underwent a 
twofold change. It lost, in the one instance, the vowel that marked 
the ending ; as, domino ; while, in ihe other, it dropped the stem- 
vowel, and retained the ending ; as, domini : the former of these 
settled down into a dative, the latter into a genitive. 

Remark 3. The view just taken of the Latin cases frees that lan- 
guage from a gross absurdity of syntax invented by the gramma- 
rians. According to them (and we have been compeUed, by custom, 
to adopt their language in the present work),, the name of a town is 
put in the genitive where the question is " where ?" provided that 
name be of the first or second declension and of the singular num- 
ber ; but " if it be of the third declension or plural number, the 
name is put in the ablative !" The truth is, what the grammarians 
mistake for a genitive in the one case, and for an ablative in the 

N2 
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other, is in both instances yirtnally the same, namely, a locative, and 
the error has arisen from confounding similar forms. {Boppy Ver^ 
gUich. Crramm., p. 229.) 

Remark 4. It may be as well to temaiic, before concluding, that 
the locative refers not only to place, as its name imports, but also to 
the point of time conceived as space, and to the state, condition, or 
circumstances made up of time and place. 



IV. The names of places are put in the accusative 
.when motion unto or towards is indicated ; as^ Venit 
Romam, *^ He came to Rome." — Profectm est JlthenoLS* 
"He set out for Athens." 



8 



1. JEiop was sent hy Cretsus to 
Delphif unto the oracle ofApoUo. 
— The consul Leninus led his le- 
gions to Agrigentum, tohieh toas 
occupied by a strong garrison 
of the Carthaginians, — Curius 
Venthtus brought four elephants 
to Rome. — Dion besought Dio- 
nysius to send for Plato to Syr- 
acuse, --* Tlu Achaans, being 
driven by the Heraclida from 
Laconidf took possession of the 
abodes which they now occupy ; 
the Pelasgi migrated to AthcTis. 
. Darius, not ignorant with how 
valiant an enemy he had to ,do, 
commands aU the auaUiaries of 
distant nations to be brought to- 
gether unto Babylon. — The 
Egyptians seek Apis with their 
heads shaded ; when found, he is 
conducted to Memphis. — 7%« 
senators, who thought they should 
never be free from plots while 
Hannibal lived, sent ambassa- 
dors to Prusa, unto^King Pro- 
sias. — Phaebidas the Lacedttmo- 
nian, when he was leading an 
army to -Olynthus, inarched 
through Thebes. 



JEaopoB, a Ciamm, Ddj^ ad 
Apollo oracohim mitto. — ^I^- 
vinus consul Agrigentom, qui 
teneo a Carthageniensis vali- 
dus presidium, legio duco.^- 
Curius Dentatus <|[uatuor ^e- 
phantus Roma duco. — ^Dion ob- 
secro Dionysius ut I^ato Syra* 
cusse arcesso. — ^Achei ab He- 
raclidae ex Laconia pelto, is oo- 
cupo sedes qui nunc obtineo : 
Pelasgi Athenae coimnigro. 



Darius, hand ignams quam cum 
strenuus hostis res sum (tm- 
perf. subj.), omnis longinquus 
^ens auxihum Babylon contra* 
ho jubeo. — ^iEgyptius, derasns 
caput. Apis quero ; invenio 
Memphis duco. — Pater con- 
scriptus, qui, Hannibal vivus 
(ablat. absol.), nunquam sui sine 
insidise sum existimo, legatus 
Prusa, ad rex Prusias mitto. 
— Phoebidas Lacedsmonius, 
qunm exercitus Olynthus duco 
{siibj.), iter per Thebee facio. 
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Remark. The preposition ad is sometimes used to denote "to the 
vicinity of/* or " as far as ;" thus, Ctuar in GaUiam eoniendU et ad 
Genttam persemt^ " as £tr as.'* — Ad Soram iradueta Ugiamet, '^ to be* 
fore Sora." 



y. The place whence is put in the ablative without a 
preposition ; as, Fvgii Corintho. " He fled from Cor- 
inth." — Migravit ^thenU. *^ He migrated from Athens." 



Casar departed from TarraeOf and 
came by land to Narbo, and 
thence to Massilia, — TimoUon, 
when he saw thatt on aeeoani of 
the length of the war^ not only 
fft6 country, but the cUiee vfere 
dqxfpidaied, eent for ceHomete 
from Corinth. — The Eteeian 
(winds) arc most adveree to thoee 
who saU from AUxandrca, — 
Cinum set out from Athens for 
Laeed a num. — ^itfitfiuntict return' 
edfnmi Corinth to Rome, haded 
with many treasures. — Pompey 
sets out from Luceriafor CanU' 
siunif and thence for Brundisi- 



Caesar Tairaco disoedo, pes (ab- 
lai. plur.) Naiho, atqae inde 
Massilia perrenio.^TimoIeon, 
qmttn propter dintnmitas bel- 
hnon non solinn r^g;io, sedetim 
urbs desertns Tideo, Corinthus 
cokmus aicesso. •— > £tesia is, 
qui Alezandiea naTigo, adver- 
sns sam.^-Cimon Athene La- 
oedemon proliclsoor. — Mmn- 
mins Roma, multos opes one- 
ro, Corinthus redeo. — Fompe- 
ins Luoeria proficisoor Canusi- 
mn, atqne inde Bmndisinm. 



VI. With names of countries the preposition in or ad 
is required, when motion towards is indicated. The 
poets, however, and, in imitation of them, Tacitus, use 
the names of nations in the accusative, without a prep- 
osition J as, JSTos hinc ibimus Afros. {Virg,) — Ipse prte- 
cq)s IberaSj ad patrium regnum pervadit. {Tac,) 

VII. It is a deviation from rule when names of coun- 
tries, like those of cities, are used without prepositions, 
or names of cities with t», a6, ex. The preposition ab 
is most commonly used by Cicero in this way $ as, Ab 
Epidauro Piraum advectus, — Ab Epheso in Syriam pro- 
fectus. 

VIII. The names of the smaller islands are in gen- 
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eral construed like the names of cities ; and this re- 
mark applies not only to those which have cities of the 
same name, as Delosy Rhqdosy but to others also. 

IX. The larger^ islands, Sardinic^ Creta, Sicilian Bri- 
tannia^ &rc., are subject, to the same rule as nam6s of 
countries. Cicero, however, has Inde Sardiniam cum 
classe venit. {Or. pro Leg, ManiL) 



1. Darnu, king of the Pernans, con- 
ntyed ah army across from Asia 
into Europcj and made war on 

. the Seffthiana. — Most persons 
haoe written that ThemistocleSf 
during the reign of Xerxes, 

- crossed ooer into Asia, — Cato 
hroKght the poet Enm^s from 
Sardinia. — When he was setting 
out for Italy J he sent Sertius 
Galba into Gaul.^He collected a 
large fleet from Asia, the Cydor 
deSf CoreyrOf Athens, Pontus, 
Bithynia, Syria, CUida, Phcem- 
da, and Egypt. 

2. Besides these, he expected two 
other legions with Scipio from 
Syria, archers from Crete, Lor 

' ceddtmon, Pontus, and Syria. — 
Conon lived most {of^his time) at 
Cyprus, Jphicrates tw, Thrace, 
Timotheujt at Lesbos. — JEschi- 
nes retired from Athens, and be- 
took himself to Rhodes. -^Lycur- 
gus departed for Crete, and there 
passed a perpetual exile. — // has 
been handed down to rememr 
brance that Latotia, after a long 
wandering, fled to Delos, and 

' there brought forth Apollo and 
Diana. — 7%« Athenians, in the 
Persian war, transported all their 
effects partly to SetUams, partly 
to Trazen. 



Persa rex Darius, ex Asia in £u- 
ropa exercitus trajicio, bellum- 
que Scjrtha infcro. — Plerique 
scribo, Themistocles regnans 
Xerxes (aUat, absol.), in Asia 
transeo. — Cato ex Sardinia £n- 
nius poeta deduco. — Qumn in 
Italia proficiscor, Servins Gal- 
ba in Gallia mitto. — ^M^gnils ex 
Asia, Cycladesque insula, Cor- 
cyra, Athenae, Pontus, Bithy- 
nia, Syria, Cilicia, Phcenice et 
^gyptus classis cogo. 



Prseter hie exspecto cum Scipio 
duo alius legio ex Syria ; Sagit- 
tarius* ex Greta, Lacedsmon, 
Pontus et Syria. — Conon phnri- 
mus (neut.) Cyprus vivo, Iphio- 
rates in Thracia, Timotheus 
Lesbus. — uEschines Athenae 
cedp, et sui Rhodus confero.— 
Lycurgus Greta proficiscor, ibi- 
que perpetuus exilium ago.—* 
Prodo memoria, Latona ex 
longus error confugio Delus, at- 
que ibi Apollo Dianaque pario. 
— Atheniensis, helium Persi- 
cns, suus omnis {neut.) partim 
Salamis, partim TVoezen aspor- 
to. 
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General Remarks on the Conatriictian of Place. 

Remark 1. The English preposition^ a/ or tn are not always the 
signs of the question when 1 or of motion or rest in the pilace ; and 
hence the idiom of the English and that of the Latin languaip do not 
in this respect precisely agree. Thus, we say, " Phaethon fell into 
the Po in Italy.*' The Latins more correctly said, ** Pha«thon feO 
mto Italy, into the Po." Phaithm in Padi^m in ItaUam eeeidii. And 
again, IkmUtii JUvus transiii Fomias, current ad nuUrem NeapUim. 
iCie., Ep. ad Att., 9, 3.) " To his mother at (to) Naples.*' 

Remark 2. A similar difference of phraseology obtains when mo- 
tion/ram a place is signified. Thus, ** He removed from his farm at 
Capua into the island of Sardinia." Capua ex agello in SarHniam 
migramt, "He remored from Capua." The expression in Eng- 
lish would lead the junior scholar to render it Capu^e or ad CtfpM- 
amy which latter phraseology could only be admitted when the cir- 
cumstance is expressed by a distinct clause ; as. Quern ad Capuam 
habebat. 

Remark 3. The preposition is used if the name of a city has an 
adjective ; as, Proficitci ad doctae Athenae: 

Remark 4. The words urbe, oppidumj locus, when in apposition with 
names of towns, as the place where anything occurs, may be in the 
ablative without in, though the name of thfe place be in the genitive ; 
as, Archiae Antiochia naiue est, celebri quondam urbe et copioea, "cAr- 
chias was b6m at Antioch, a once celebrated and populous ci^." 

Remark 6. If oppidum or urbe come before the proper name, they 
take tn, and the name of the place is also in the ablative ; as, m urbe 
Roma. — When the place to or from which is spoken of, the proper 
name follows the case of the appellative noun ; as, ad urbem Ancy- 
ram ; ex urbe Roma. — ^The Eng^sh construction " city of Rome" is 
very uncommon in prose. We have an instance, however, in Ci- 
cero {Ep. ad Att.t 6, 18) : Cateius in oppido Antioekia cum omni eker- 



X^ Domus and rus are constzued like the names of 
towns; as, 

Manet dome. *< He remains at home." 
Domum ahiit. " He has gone home." 
Vivit ruri. '* He lives in the country." 
AbOt rus. " He has gone to the country." 



Obs. 1. Rare, according to the best usage, is " ^rom the country ;" 
rurif " in the eountry." 

Obs. 2. Domi also takes the genitives mea, tuet, tike, nostret, «m- 
tra, and aliena. — Domus, the other form of the genitive singular, 
means " of a house." 



XL Humtis^ belluMy and militia are construed in a 
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similar way in the genitive, with verbs of both motion 
and rest ; as, humi jacere ; projicere humi, — Humi means 
" on the ground." Bdli and mililicB are used only in 
connexion with domi ; as, Vtl belli vel domt. ^^ Either 
in the field or at home." — Domi militiaqYe. " At home 
and in the field." 



1. ManUus spent his youth in the 
country. — Quinctius was a man 

' of patrician family, who, being 
lame from a toound, had deter- 
mined to pass his life in the coun- 
try. — TuUus Hostilius thought 
that the bodies of the youths 
tDOuld be more healthy in service 
than at home. — Why did Marius, 
in his seventh ccnsulship, die, an 
old '■ man, in his own house ? 
Why did Cinna, of all men the 
most cruel, enjoy absolute power 
so long t 

2. In the field, Lalius looked up to 
Scipio as a god ; at home, Scipio 
honoured Lcelius as a parent. — 
The saying of Plato is too sub- 
lime for us, lying on the earth, 
to raise our eyes to it. — The 
mx^er of Darius, when the news 
of Alexander's death was brought 
her, put on mourning, and, tear- 
ing her hair, threw her body on 
thegrownd. — When TuUius shall 
have returned from the country, 
I will send hirn to thee. — He who 
comes from home knows not 
whether he is going to return 
home. — We novfkere live more 
conveniently titan at home. 



Manlius rus juvSnta ago. — Quinc- 
tius patricius yir gens sum qui, 

- quum ex Yulnus claudus sum, 
rus ago vita constituo. — Credo 
Tullus Hbstilius salubris mili- 
tia quam donius juvenis corpus 
fore. — Cur Marius, septimus 
consul, domus suus senex mo- 
rior! Cur omnis cradelis Cin- 
na tamdiu jegno 1 



Militia Scipio ut deus colo LaeU- 
us; domus Laelius observo in 
parens locus Scipio. — ^Plato vox 
altus sum quam ut is ego, hu- 
mus stratus, suspicio possum. 
— ^Darius mater, perlatus fama 
{abUtt. absol.) de Alexander 
mors, vestis'lugubris sumo, la- 
ceratusque crinis {ablat. aJbsol.) 
humus corpus abjicio. — Quum 
Tcdlius rus redeo mitto is ad 
tu. — Qui domus venio, nescio 
an domus redeo. — Nusquam 
commodd vivo {pass, impers.) 
quam domus. 



Remark \. It any other adjective than meu^ tuns, &c., is joined 
to domus, it is better to use a preposition ; as, tn domo pudica. 
Remarks. Domum and domo also take, though not uniformly, the 
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pranoons mciM^ <inw, dw^ wiOioaft the addit^ as, 

domum meam venit ; damo sua tgrt^m* est. — ^Ncmt is it uncxMnmon for 
domum to be used with agenitive, without the prepomtion 41^ or in • 
as, Venisti domum Rosea. {Cie., Rose. Com., 9 }—Foanomi domum 
venissc dicitur. {Id., Of., 3, 31.) 



VERBS. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
I. If a verb does not govern an accusative in the 
active voice, it can have no passive but impersonally. 
Thus we can say, Rtsisto tibi^ " I resist thee ;" but in 
the passive, Tibi resistitury «* thou art resisted 5" not tu 
resisteris. So, again, J^Tocea mthi, " thou hurtest me ;'* 
but in the passive, Jfocetur wiAi, " I am hurt 5" hot igo 
noceor. 



L Citsar worz readily promised 
the soldiers of Antomy life and 
pardon tkan-they toere persuaded 
to implore- them. — Young men 
ought to fix their thoughts on 
great objects, and strive for them 
toifh undifferted zeal, which they 
toill do teith so much firmer a 
mind, because that age is not 
only not envied, but even favour-' 
ed. — Men chiefly envy their 
equals or inferiors ; but even su- 
periors are sometimes envied. 

. I was never less pleased with 
myself than yesterday I; for, in 
complying with the wishes of 
young me^, I forgot that I was 
an old man. — I was pleased with 
my edict, he with Ms. — It was a 
great kindness that thou didst 
not kUl me at (Brundisium, I 
confess it ; though there was no 
one of those that wert vnth thee 
who did not think that I ought 
to be spartd. — THie enemy were 



Cito Yita veniaqae miles Antoni- 
amu Cesar prooutto, qoam iUe 
ut is preoor peisaadeo.-^ave- 
nis magniis specto, et ad is 
rectus studium debeo conten- 
do; qui is firmus animus /acio, 
quia non modo ncm^invideo ille 
etas, verum etiam iaveo. — 
Invideo homo maxime par aut 
inferior ; sed etiam superior ali- 
quando invideo. 



Ego ego nunquam minus qoun 
hestemus dies placeo ; qui, dum 
obseqiior adolescens, ego aenex 
sum obliTiscor. — Meus ego pla- 
ceo edictum, ille suus. — Mag- 
nus beneficium, quod non ego 
Brundisium interfieio, fateor ; 
quadquam nemo sum is qui 
turn tucum sum, qui ego non 
censeo {subj.y parco oportet. — 
Hostis.tantum in ager vasto 
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injured only fty iesoUHng their 
fidds and making conJtagralioM. 



{gerundive) et mcendiom fiibcio 

{gerundive) noceo. 



II. The passive verb has frequently a reAective sense, 
corresponding with the middle voice of the Greeks ; 
as, deUcior^ "I delight myself;" faHor, "I deceive 
myself;" ferotj "I throw myself;" pa^oTy "I feed 
myself;" versor^ "I turn myself," or **I find myself," 
or " I am ;'.' crucioTy " I torment myself." 



1. Alexander orders the prefect of 
the Theeealian eavalry to join 
hxmeetf to ParmeniOj and exe- 
euU with alacrity whatever he 
commanded, — Sieygambis threw 
herself at the feet of Alexander ; 
Ofo hg izing for her ignorance of 
the kingf whom she had never 
aeen heforej^-Everythvng wikieh 
ie tender fastens itself upon the 
nearest {objects), and grows up 
in their likeness: hence boys 
have often exhibited the manners 
of their nurses and pedagogues, 
•— CasaTf when he was kept 
prisoner by the pirates, never 
ungirded himsdf, or took off his 
shoes by night or by day, 

%, Hedgehogs prepare food against 
winter, and, rolling themselves 
v^OH the uppUs lying on the 
ground, carry them off, faced to 
Meir spines, to their nests, '^ 
The Hood diffuses itself through 
the veins into the whole body.-— 
It ie a question whether the 
world goes round while the earth 
stands still, or the earth tume 
while the world stands stUL — 
About to die, he throws kim§e!f 
^nto the midst of the foe. 



Prsfectus eques Thessalus Par- 
menio conjungo jabeo Alexan- 
der, et qui is impero {phtperf. 
subj.) impigre erseqoor. — Si&y- 
gambis Alexander pes advolTO, 
ignoratio nunquam antea visas 
rex excuso. — ^Proxisras ajqdico 
omnis qni tener sum, et in is 
siniilitiido(acci(#.)cre8eo: inde 
sepe nutrix et pedagogns paer 
refero mos. — Cesar, qanm a 
pirata retineo, mmqaam, ant 
nox ant dies, ant excalceo ant 
disciqgo. 



Praeparo htems herinaeeus etbus 
{plur.), ac Tcrfnto super jatoeo 
pomum, affigo qiina porto in 
cavea aiboiens.-^ Sanguis per 
vena in onmis ooipus diffondo. 
— Quero ntnun mnndus, terra 
sto {ahlat. absol.), cireomeo, an, 
mundns sto^ terra versor. — 
Morior fero in medius 
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Renuark. The passiire was originally a reflexive voicei an agent 
either acting upon himself or being acted upon by some external ob- 
jectj but stfll the agent himself denoting in both cases the limit or 
extent of the action. As, however, a subject is more frequently 
acted upon from without than acts upon itself, the voice in question 
gradually assumed the name c€ passive, and its reflexive meaning 
began to be regarded to a peculiarity in syntax. — ^The Latin depo- 
nents afford clear proof of the correctness of this doctrine, some of 
them retaining their old reflexive meaning under an active significa- 
tion, others having both an active and passive meaning. ( Weissct^ 
5om, Lot. Gramm.f p. 160.) 



Use and Connexion of Tenses. 

1. Present. 

I. The present tense denotes that an action is going 
on, or, in other words, it is used to indicate the con- 
tinuance of an act ; as, csdificaty << he builds ;" damus 
adificatury ^^ the house is building." 



1. Pomp^ teished me to come to 
Capua and aid the Uvy^in tohick 
the colonists of Campaai^ are by 
no means freely answering {to 
his coil)' — We are wandering 
about destitute, with our wives 
and children ; toe repose mar 
hopes upon lA« life of a single 
man, yearly afflicted with a dan- 
gerous disease. 

S. r toiU say no more of those 
things, for I am aggramiting 
my grief by recurring to it. — 
The difference there is between a 
husbandman reaping and sow- 
hig, exists also between him who 
has acquired a friend and is ac- 
fuiring one, — Ye are bringing 
wnto me a distinguished cause. 



Ego Pompeius Capua venio toIo, 
et adjavo delectus, in qui pa- 
nun prdlize respondeo Campa- 
nos colenus. — ^Vagor egeo eum 
conjttx et liberi ; in unus homo, 
quotannis p^eulose egrotus, 
anima poflitajst omais noster 
apesfaabep. 



Hio omitto; aogeo enim ddor 
retraoto {gerund.).-— ^^ inter- 
sum inter meto agrieola et se- 
ro, hie inter is qui paro amicus 
et qui parc-^Praeclarus causa 
ad ego defero. 



n. Anything that is wont to take place, and general 
custom, if still existing, may be ej^pressed in Jhis 
tense \ as, ^pud Parthos signttm datur tympanoy et non 

O 
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tuba. "Among the Parthiam the signal is given by the 
drum, and not by the trumpet." 

III. Those truths which are at all times true, are 
generally expressed in this same tense ; as, ^d pani^ 
tendum properat, cito quijudicat, " He hastens to repent 
who decides hastily." 

IV. It follows, from what has been said, therefore, 
that the present is employed to denote not only the 
continuance, but also the repetition of an act. 



1. Not even thou thinge which ap- 
pear confused and uncertain hap- 
pen vjithout a flan, however sud- 
den they may he. — In the same 
way as so many rivers do not 
change the taste of the sea, so the 
assauit of adversity does not ed- 
tor a brave man^s mind, 

%, As noinjury is done to the gods 
hy those who pull down temples 
w mdt down statues, so every- 
thing is tried in vain which is 
donepetulanUy or proudly against 
a wise man. — When the suprem- 
acy in all things is in the power 
of one man, we call him a king ; 
and the state of that eommon- 

' weaWi a monarchy. 



Ne iOe qnidem qjad rideo confbsinl 
et incertiu, sine ratio, quamTis 
sabitus sum, accido. — Quern- 
admodum tot amnis non muto 
sapor mare, ita adversus impe- 
tus res vir fortis non muto ani- 
mus. 

Ut ab hie qui templum dimo, aut 
simulBeram conflo, niM deus 
noceo, ita quisquis fio in sapi- 
ens petulanter, superbeye, fins- 
tra teiito. — Quum penes unus 
sum omnia summa res, rex ille 
anus yOoo, et r^gmmi isrespub- 
Uca status. 



lY. What has just been said respecting the mean- 
ings of the present tense, as regards the continuance 
and the repetition of an act, applies as well to the pass* 
ive as the active voice. 



1. Since the Upper Sea is in a 
state of blockade, I shaU sail by, 
the Lower, and make for Croto- 
na or ThurH. — These crimes are 
partly preparing, and even now 
under consideration.-^AU other 



Quoniam mare superus obsideo, 
inferus navigo, et Croto peto 
aut Thurii. — ^Hic scelus paztim 
pare et jam cogito. — Caeteri ad 
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thinfrg thaU be referred to the 
Mnate, which yon tee ie in the 
met of bevmg gummoned. 

3. They were to thmderetruck, 
tatd kept looking hy stealth ai one 
another in oitch a manner^ theU 
they seemed not to be undergoing 
exposure by others , but to be ex- 
posing themselves. — I think the 
republic undone, both by its own 
woundsy and by the medicines 
which are in preparaiion. — When 
the senate was- terrified by the 

* groans of so many thousand dy- 
ingf .Sylla replied, " Let us at- 
tend to our business, senators; 
a few seditious persons are suf- 
fering death by my order." 



senatns refero, qui jam yooo 
video. 

Sic obstupeo, sic fiiTtim noDnim- 
quam inter sui adspicio, ut non 
jam ab alius indico, sed indico 
sui ipse video. — Ego amissns 
re^mblica puto, cum vuliras 
suos, tum medicamentum is qui 
paro. — Quum senatus tot mille 
moiiens gemitus exterreo {plu- 
perf. subf.), SyUa, ** Hie {aecus. 
neut.) ago," inquam, "pater 
conscriptus, pauculus seditio- 
sos m^us jussos occido. 



Remark 1. Historians and poets sometimes describe past actions 
in this tense, in order to give animation to the discourse, by bringing 
them, as it were, under immediate observation. Thus Livy: Ad 
equites dictator advolat, obtestans ut ex equis descendant. Dicto paru- 
ere, desiliunt ex equis, provolant in primum, et pro antesignanis par- 
mas objiciunt. " The dictator flies to the cavalry, beseeching them 
to dismount from their horses. They obeyed ; they dismount, fly 
forward to the front,'* &c. 

Remark 2. The Latin present, joined with an adverb or other ex- 
pression of past time, including the past' and the present, has the 
force of a perfect ; as, Jampridem cupio Alexatidream visere. " I have 
long had a desire to visit Alexanarea." The imperfect obtains in 
the same way the force of the pluperfect ; as, Dudum a te literas ex- 
spettabam. " I had expected not long since a letter from thee." 



2. Imperfect. 

I. The Latin imperfect indicative is. used like the 
English compound tense formed by the auxiliary and 
participle (/ was speaking), to express an action or state 
continuing and not completed, at some given point of 
time. 



1. T%e soldiers were more fit for 
march than battle, and were has- 



Miles iter quam prelimn aptos 
sum, raptimque anna capio; 
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tify mrming^ thenudvcM ; others 
had elimbed to the summit of the 
motrntain, to look thence on the 
army of the enemy ; the majority 
were bridling their horses. — Tfu 
cohort, which was keeping watch 
before the tent of the king, had 
begun to armj fearing lest it 
might be the beginmng of a 
greater tumult. 
2. In the beginning of history, the 
command of tribes and nations 
was in the power of kings. — 
WoiUd it have been beneficial to 
Marcus Crassus to know, when 
he was flourishing in. the great- 
est wealth, that he must perish 
ignominiously beyond the Eu- 
phrates? — Miltiades said that 
the enemy^s courage would be 
damped if they perceived that 
they dared fight against them 
with SQ small forces. — When an 
island was rising in the JEgean 
Sea, the sea foamed, and a smoke 
arose from the depth. 



alios in jagmn mons evado, ut 
hoatis agraen inde prospicio; 
equus plerique fraeno. — Cohars 
qui exeubo ad tabonaciiliiin 
rex, yeritiis ne magnua motna 
principium sum, anno sol ccepi. 



Principium res, gens natioque im- 
perium penes rex sum. — ^Mar- . 
xusne Cras8u»utiUs sum, tunc 
quum nutgnos opes fortunaque ' 
(phur.) floreo, scio sui trans 
Euphrates com ignominia sura 
pereo 1 ( gerund. ) — Miltiades 
hostis fore tardus dico, si ani- 
madverto audeo adversus sui 
tarn exigutts copia dimico. — 
Quum insula in JEgasua mare 
surgo, spumo mare et fumus 
ex altus fero. 



II. Hence the imperfect is often used of actions fre- 
quently repeated, of manners, customs, and institu- 
tions formerly existing ; a?, Socrates dicebat, ^ Socra- 
tes used to say." — inserts RomcR ptdflici alebantur in 
Capitolio, " Geese were publicly nurtured at Rome in 
the Capitol." 



1. Clodius used to say that men 
were mad who said that toe must 
be careful of (our) dignity, that 
we must consult the welfare of 
the repubUc. — Domitius, the 
tribune of the commons^ propo- 



Clodius is qui dico^ dignitas sum 
servio (gerund), respublica con- 
sulo (gerund) insanio dice — 
Domitius, tribunus plebs, lex 



2 



CONNEXION 

sedra law, that the people shouid 
create the priests^ whose v€Lcan- 
cies their colleagues premously 
used to fill up. 

. Pythagoras used to^ tranquillize 
the agitations of his mind with 
the lyre. — Gather up and pre- 
serve the timct which heretofore 
used to he stolen away or to slip 
through thy hands. — Julius Ca- 
sax was very skilful in arms and 
horsenumship, patient of labour 
to an incredible degree; on the 
march he used to go before, some- 
times on horseback, but more fre- 
quently on foot. I 
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fero, ut sacerdos, qui antea col- 
lega aufficio, populus creo. 



Pythagoras perturbatio adimus 
lyra eompono. — Tempus qui 
adhnc aut surripio aut excido, 
colligo et servo. — Anna et 
equito (gerund) peritus Caesar, 
labor ultra fides patiens sum ; 
in agmen nonnunquam equus, 
sepius pes (plur.) anteo. 



Remark 1. It is oflen optional whether we will describe the dura- 
tion of an action by the imperfect, or simply declare its past exist- 
ence by the aorist : we may say, Socrates solitus est dicere, as well 
as solebat ; the former expressfon declares a lact, the latter repre- 
sents the continuance and repetition of the act. 

Remark 2. The perfect may be used of a continued action, if its 
continuance is fiot the circumstance which it is meant to bring em- 
phatically into view. But the imperfect can never be employed, un- 
less the action be reaUy continued or repeated. This tense, how- 
ever, does not necessarily imply that the action remained imperfect. 
Its completion may be inferred from the connexion. 

Remark 3. In writing letters, the Romans used the imperfect 
tense to denote what was going on at the time when they wrote,, 
putting themselves,, as it were, in the place of the person who re- 
ceived the letter, and using the tense which would be proper when 
it came to his hands ; as, Nom nihil erat apud nos, siquidem certa tibi 
afferri vis. — Qua ad eum ddem quum hec scribebam audiveramus, 
inams rumor videbatur. Dicebant tam^, &c. — ^The perfect was 
used of an event not extending beyond a single point of time ; as, 
Eo factum est (it happens), vi epistoUe tua rescriberem aliquid (that 
I am writing). Some modem writers imitate this practice of the 
ancients, others do not : the ancients themselves did not invariably 
observe it. 



3. Aorist Sense of the Perfect. 

The perfect indicative, both active and passive, has 
in Latin, besides its signification of an action comple- 
ted in present time, that of an aorist : in other words, 
it iis used to relate events simply as happening in past 
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time, without reference to their haying been comple- 
ted or not completed in respect to each other. Thus, 

Itaque Ctiuar armis gerere rem constituit, exercitum finiJms lialits 
admovit, Rtihicortem transiit, Romwn et ararium occupavit, Poni-' 
peium ctdentem devicit, fugientem persecutus est, &c. 

This is expressed in English by the use of the past 
tense, '^ Caesar determined^ marchtd^'^ &c. 



1. Pkcehidas, the Lacedemonian, 
seized the citadel which is called 
the Cadmea, as -he was leading 
his army to Olynthus, and march- 
ing through Thebes.— Pyrrhus 
perished, being struck by a stone, 
as he was besieging Argos, a 
toum in the Peloponnesus. — Ju- 
Uus Casar accused of extqrtion 
Cornelius Dolabdla, a man of 
consular rank, and who had en- 
joyed a triumph, and on his ac- 
quittal-determined to retire to 
Rhodes. 

2. Ccesar became, at last, rather 
slow to fight battles, thinking 
that he should not acquire so 
much by victory as he might lose 
by misfortune. — NerQ command- 
ed his name, to be enrolled toith- 
out delay in the list of harpers 
cffering their services ; and, hav- 
ing cast his lot into the urn loith 
the rest, came on in his turn.^" 
Hannibal always came off supe- 
rior, as often as he engaged with 
the Romans in Italy. 



Phoebidas ^ Lacedsemonius, quum 
ex^itus Olynthus duoo, iterqae 
perThebee facio, arx oppidum, 
qui Cadmea nomino, occupo. — 
Pyrrhns, qumn Argos oppidum 
oppagno in Peloponnesus, lapis 
ico intereo. — J. Ctesar Corne- 
lius Dolabella, consularis et 
triumphalis vir repetundffi pos- 
tulOyjabsolutasque {abUu. aJbsol.) 
Rhodus secedo statuo. 



Tempos extremus ad dimico {ge» 
rund) cunctans fio Caesar, ni- 
hil sui tantus acquiro victoria 
opinor, quantus aufero calami- 

• tas possum. — ^Nero, sine mora, 
nomen jsuus in alburn profiteor 

^citharcSdus jubeo adscribo, sor- 
ticulaque in uma cum ceteri 
demitto {ablat. aJbsol.), intro or- 
do suo^. — Hannibal, quotles- 
cunque cum Romanus congre- 
dior in Italia, semper discedo 
superior. 



Remark. It is laid down as a rule by some grammarians, that 
when the leading verb is in the perfect, and ut follows with the sub- 
junctive, the present of the subjunctive must be used ; but that, 
when the leading verb is in the aorist, the imperfect subjunctive is 
to be employed. Thus, Misit legatos ut petant pacem, " He has sera 
ambassadors to sue for peace;" but Misil legatos peterent paeen^ 
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** He sent ambassadors/' &c. . That this, however, is not a safe rule 
to follow, will appear from the remarks relative to similar tenses 
(page 171, seqq.). 



4. Future Tejises. 

I. In the use of the Futures, the Latin language is 
more accurate than, our own. When a future action is 
spoken of, either in the future, or in the imperative, or 
in the subjunctive used imperatively, and another is 
joined with it which has not yet come tp pass, the lat- 
ter is also put in the future^ if the actions are supposed 
to continue together ; in the future perfect^ if the one 
must be completed before the other can begin. In 
English, this, verb is often put in the present tense ; as, 
Faciatn si potero. " I will do it if I can^" — Facito hoc 
ubi voleSi '^ Do this when thou pleasest.^' 

II. The following examples will serve to explain 
what has just been said : 

AdolescerUesj quum dare at jticunditati volenti caveant intemperan' 

tiam. "Let the young, when they feel inclined to yield to 

pleasure, beware of excess." 
Ut sementem feceris iUi metet. <* As thou Shalt have made thy 

sowing, SO wilt thou reap." 
De CoTtkagint vereri non ante desinam quam illam excisam esse 

eogrunero. " I will not cerise to be filled with dread of Carthage 

vntil I shall have learned that it is destroyed." 

Simple Future. 



Let Mm' who wishes to obtain true 
glory discharge the requirements 
of justice. — We must take tare 
thai we do not appear too great- 
ly to extd the praise and glory 
of those whom we ^oish to he 
loved for their good deeds. — 
In every disciusion we should 
sdopt this rulcj that it be ex- 
plained what is meant by the 
name about which the inquiry is. 



Qui adipiscor verus gloria volo 
jqstitia fungor officium. — ^Video 
{gerund) sum ne qui ob bene- 
factum diligo volo, is latts atque 
gloria nimis effero video. — Om- 
nis in res {plur.) disserendus, 
hie lex utor (gerund) sum, ut 
explico quis declare is nomen 
de qui qaero.-^oi respnblica 
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-r-7^^y who govern the etate are 
bound to take measures that there 
may be an abundance of those 
things that are necessary. 



gubemo, consulo debeo, ut is 
res copia stun qui sum neces- 
sarius. 



Future 

1. Some say that a toise man vfill 
never undertake any public dfficey 
unless some necessity shall have 
compelled him. — When I sTudl 
have eom£ to Romel I vfill write 
to thee what I shall have ascer* 
tained, q.nd especially respecting 
the dictatorship. — I wUl .comply 
with thy request, and wHl explain 
what thou wishcst, as I shaU be' 
able ; not, however , like a Pythi-^ 
an Apollo, so that those things 
which I shall have uttered shall 
be certain and fixed. 

2. I will write many other things 
to thee as soon as ever I shall 
have got some leisure. — It toill 
grieve ihe, not thee, if I shall 
have done anything foolishly. — 
If any business shall have brought 
me where thou art, lunll endeav- 
our, if I can in any way, thai no 
one but thou shall perceive my 
grief — / approve of no one of 
the three forms of government by 
itself, and prefer to them singly 
that one which shall have been 
combined out of them all. 



Perfect. 

Nego aliquis sapiens suscipio ul- 
his respublica pars, extra quam 
si is necessitas cogo. — Roma 
quum venio, qui perspicio scri- 
bo ad tu, et maxime de dicta- 
tura. — Gero tu mos {dot. and 
aecus.), et is qui volo ut possom 
expUco ; nee tamen quasi Py- 
thius Apollo, certus ut sum et 
fixus qui dico. 



Multus alius ad tu scribo» quum 
primum aliquis otium nancis- 
cor. — ^Ego doleo, non tu, si quia 
ego stulte facio. — Si qui res ego 
isto adduco, enitor, si qui mo- 
dus possum, ut prseter tu nemo 
dolor meus sentio. — E tres res- 
publica forma nullus ipse per 
sui probo, anteponoque singuli 
ille qui conflo ex omnia. 



Remark 1. Fuero is sometimes used, with the past particifde, for 
ero ; as, laudatus fuero for laudatus ero. This, however, is only an 
iriiempt to express again, by the auxiUary, the completeness of the 
action, which is already expressed by the participle of the perfect 
passive. — The same remark applies to Uaidatus fui for laudatus sum, 
and laudatus fueram for laudatus eram. — ^The use of fui, however, 
with the participle instead of sum, is veiy uncoimnoiL (Crombie^ 
Gymnasium, vol. 1, p. 338.) 
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Remark 2. The future perfect is sometimes used for the simple 
future to express haste, the future being thus represented as already 
past ; as, Mox videro. " Til see to it immediately.'* 



III. As in English, according to what has already 
been remarked, the present tense is often used to ex- 
press the Latin future, so the pluperfect subjunctive 
is often used in Latin where the English uses the im- 
perfect ; as, Promistt se scripturum quum primum ntin- 
eium accepisset. *' He promised he would write as soon 
as he should receive intelligence." 



1. Darius marched to the Euphror 
tee, thinking theU only would he 
hie which he ehould be abU to 
weize beforehand by hie rapidity. 
— Amynteie determined to make 
for Egypt, since he thought that 
every one would keep, as if pos- 
sessed by clear right, what he 
had seized on in that state of af- 
fairs. 

2. Cynts was warned in a dream 
that he should take, as a partner 
to his projects, the first person 
whom he met on the following 
day, — Hannibal promised the 
Gauls that he would not draw 
his stoord before he came into 
Italy. — 1 itfish that death were 
an honourable termination to my 
misfortunes, and that I might not 
appear to live despised if I gave 
way to injustice. 



Darius ad Euphrates contendo is 
demum credo fore ipse, qui 
celeritas preripio possum. — 
Amjmtas, quum in ille status 
res is quisque qui ocoupo ha- 
beo arbttror, yelut certus jus 
possideo, iEgyptus peto decer- 
no. 



Praemoneo somnium Cyrus, ut 
qui primus posterus dies obvius 
habeo, socius cceptum assumo. 
— Pr<Hnitte Hamiibal Gallus, 
sui non stringo ante gladios 
quam in Italia venio. — Utinam 
emorior {infin. as noun) ibrtuna 
meus honestus exitus sum, nee 
Tivo contemno Tideo, si injuria 
concedo. 



Periphtastic Picture, 

rV. The Periphrastic Future is formed from the par- 
ticiple of the future active, with the auxiliary verb 
9um. 

V. This. tense is employed to denote that some one 
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19 about to perform an action, or meditates its perfonn- 
ance. 

y[> The tense of the substantive verb which is join- 
ed with the participle (and this participle may be futU' 
rusj or that of some other verb) fixes the time at 
which an action is meditated, or is about to take place.* 
Thus, 

Seripturus sum. *' I am about to write/' or ** I meditate writing." 

Scriptunu tram. " I wae about to write." 

Scriptums fueram. " I had been about to write." 

Scripturus usem. '* I should be about to write." 

Scriptums fuissem, " I should have been about to write/' &c. 



YII. In this formation, ^tf0i,/tf 2, tram^ fueram^ retain 
their own force as tenses, and cannot be exchanged for 
each other, as in the formation of the passive voice. — 
{Jitmark 1, p. 164.) 



1. Many persons duo not live, hut 
are about to live, they so pro- 
crastinate everything. — If the 
mind is to' perish along tpith the 
body, preserve the remenibranee 
of us affectionately and sacredly. 
— When Deiotarus had turned 
hack from some intended jour- 
ney, th^ apartment tn which he 
was going to have lodged, if he 
had pursued his journey, fell in 
the next night. 

2. Vedius Pollio used to throw his 
slaves to be devoured by the lam- 
preys which he was going to 
eat. — The Romans were, going 
to punish toith the severest tor^ 
tures the Carthaginians who be- 
sieged Saguntum. — 'Alexander 
had been about to make an expe- 
dition with a strong force to de- 
sttoy Athens.-^Let the king not 



Multus non vivo, sed sum tIto ; 
ita difibro omnia. — Si una sum 
intereo animus cum corpos, ta 
memoria noster pie inviola- 
teque servo. — ^Deiotarus quum 
ex iter quidam propositus re- 
verto, conclave iUe ubi sum 
maneo, si eo pergo, proximns 
nox corruo. 



Vedius Pollio devorandus servus 
objicio mursna qui edo sum: — 
Romanus Poenus, qui Sagunt- 
um oppugno, ultimus cruciatus 
afficio sum. — ^Alexander excur- 
ro cum validus manus sum ad 
Athente delendiis. — Ne quia 
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allow to fOMi through hit hmg- 
dom any army which shall be 
going to carry on war with the 
Roman people or their allies. — 
Sulpicitis declared that the next 
pightf from the second hour to 
the fourtht the moon was going 
to he eclipsed. 



exercitos, qui cum populus Ro- 
manus sociusve beUum gero 
sum, rex per finis regnum suus 
transeo sino {imperative). — Sul- 
picius pronuntio, nox proximus 
ab hora secundus usque ad 
quartus bora, luna. deficio sum. 



VIII. The future in rua with fuisse denotes what 
liirould hare been the consequence of some supposed 
circumstances; corresponding to the pluperfect sub- 
junctive ; as, Audio eum dicturum fuisse, '' I hear that 
he would have said.' ' — Not eum diocisse. 



Itotst thou think that any old woman 
would have been so mad as to 
trust to dreams, if they did not 
sometimes accidenially conu true 1 
— Varro says that the Jifuses, if 
they wished to speak Latin, would 
have spoken in the language of 
Plautus. — Dost ihou think that 
I should have undertaken such 
labours if I had been going to ter- 
minate my glory within the same 
limits as my life 7 — Asinius 
PoUio thinks, that C<tsar would 
have written over again, and 
corrected his Commentaries. 



An tu censeo ullus anus tarn de- 
lirus sum sum, ut somnium 
credo, nisi iste casus nonnun- 
quam concurrol — ^Varro dico, 
Musa Plautinus sermo loquor 
sum, si Latin^ loquor yoIo.— 
An censeo, ego tantus labor 
suscipio sum, si idem finis glo- 
ria meus qui vita sum termino 1 
— Pollio Asinius Cesar existi- 
mo suus rescribo et oorrigo 
commentarius sum. 



IX. The future infinitive in the passive voice must 
not be expressed by the participle in dua (which is not 
properly a future, but denotes merely what ought to be 
done), but by the supine in um^ with iri. 

X. The £\iture infinitive active, formed, as has already 
been remarked, by the participle in rus^ wjth the verb 
suniy varies according to the number and gender of the 
object referred to \ the future infinitive passive, on th? 
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Other hand, is nnchangeahle, aad the aecusatiTe con- 
nected with it is under the government of the snpine* 

XI. In the future infinitive passive, therefore (ama- 
tum iri ; doctum iri), iri is really the infinitive of the 
passive impersonal itUTj '^ things tend." Hence audio 
turn doctum iri is literally " I hear that things tend to 
teaching him," i. e., " that he is ahout to be taught." 
The supine, therefore, remains unchanged, whatever be 
the gender or number of the substantive; as, Jladio 
tarn doctum iri ; eas doctum iri ; eos doctum iriy &;c. 



Do9t thou tMnk that Cfieiut Pom- 
pey would have rejoiced, in his 
three consulships if he had known 
..that he was to be killed in an 
Egyptian desert 1 — Balbus wrote 
to me about Antony; Itoish thee^ 
however, to know that I am not 
disturbed by that news, and shall 
not be now disturbed by any. — 
Of Pompey I know nothing, and 
I think that he will be caught if 
he have not betaken himself on 
shipboard. — I am in great hope 
that no time toill be added to my 
eonunand. 



An Cneius Pompehis censeo tres 
suus consulatus Istor sum, a 
Bcio siii in solitado .£gyptins 
{gen. jlur.) trucidol — ^De An- 
tonius Balbus ad me scribo ; to 
tamen scio volo, ego neque iste 
nuncios {sing.) pertmbo, neqne 
jam ullus perturbo. — De.Pom- 
peius scio nihil, isque nisi in 
navis sui confero, excipio poto. 
— ^Magnus in spes sum ego {dor 
live) nihil tempus prorogo. 



Remark 1. Neither the active nor the passive voice has a subjuno- 
tive of the future. When the ezpressien of futurity is already con- 
tained in another part of the proposition, the other subjunotive ten- 
ses fifUpply the place of the subjunctive of the future ; as, Ula de re 
promisit se scripturum, quum jnrimum nuncmm accepisset. Here acee- 
^isset serves instead of a subjunctive of the future perfect ; for in the 
mdicative it would be, Cum prvnum nunciam accepero, scribam tUn. 
— So in the passive, Hoe tihi afirmo, si iUud benefuim miki tribuaiur^ 
mu magnopere gavisurum; where tribwUur, the sabjunctive of the 
present,- stands-for the future. . And again, Gaudebo si nUhi trihuum 
fiterit ; where fuerit (from fuerim, not from fuero) is in like manner 
used for the subjunctive of the future. The choice of one or other 
of these subjunctive tenses depends upon the. tense of the leading 
veib in the sentence, and the complete or incomplete state of the ao- 
tkm. 

Remark 2. If no future has gone before, and the construction of 
the proposition demands the subjonctivCy the participle of the fatme 
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aethre in emplo^yed for this pmpoee, akmg with the proper tense of 
the verb sum ; as, Non dubito quin rediturut git or foierit. " I do not 
doubt but that he will return." — Non dubitabam quin rediturus es»tt 
OT fuittet. 

Remark 3. The preceding remarks refer to the mode of supplying 
the sttbjunctiTe future in the active. We now come to the passire. 



XII. In the passive voice, as the participle (accord- 
ing to what has already been said) is not properly a 
future, the place of a subjunctive future may be sap- 
plied by a circumlocution of ftUurum tit or esset with 
«^, and in the infinitive hy fore orfuturum 'esse with «f, 
the subjunctive following in both cases. Thus, 

Non dubito quin futurum nt ut Umdetur. " I do not doubt hot thai 
he will be praised ;'' literally, ** I do not doobt but that it will 
come to pass that he be praised.'' 

Non dubitabam quin futurum estct ut vineerehir. ** I did not doubt 
but that he would be conquered." 

Spgro fore {€ir futurum esw} ut mmcatur. " I hope he wiU be con- 
quered." 

Speravi fore (or futurum ette) ut vinceretur, ** I hoped he would 
be conquered." 



Xin. This is the only way of expressing the future 
passive, if the verb has no supine $ as, Spero fore ut 
convalescat, "I hope he will recover;" literally, **I 
hope it will come to pass that he recover." And 
9Lg2im, , Speravi fore ut vellet. "I hoped he would be 
willing;" literally, "I hoped it would come to past 
that he would be willing"." 



One of the ambaseadore of the Vei- 
entes eaid to the senate that it 
was written in an oracular hook 
belonging to- the people of Veii, 
** that Rome would be shortly tor 
ken by the GmU.''--'Otho had 
hoped thai he would be adopted 
iy GatbOf amd was expecting it 
from day to daiy. — J assure thee 



E legatua Veientes nnns senatus 
dlco, in fata Veientes scribe, 
** fore ut brevis a Gallns Roma 
capio." — Otho spero fore ut 
adopto a Galba isque in dies ex- 
pecto.-7-IUe to, affinno, si res 
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of <Aw, ihaX if Am eateeiOe the 

affair at thou dost purpose^ thou 
wilt be praised hy all men. — In 
the midet </ my violent grief, 
this hope chiefly console* me, 
thai it toill come to pass thai the 
iniqvity of men toill be repressed, 
both by the counsels of thy friends 
and the lapse of time itself — I 
hope it toiU happen. — J do not 
douJbt but thai it will be bright. 



ex sentenlia gero, fore nt ab 

omnia coUaudo.-^Ego in sum- 
muB ddor mazime consolor 
spes, fore ut iniringo homo im- 
probitas, et consilium tuus am* 
icus et ipse dies (fem.). — Spero 
fore ut contingo. — Non dubito 
quin sum uf folgeo. 



XIV. The perfect of the suhjunctive has not the same 
latitude of meaning as the perfect of the indicatiye^ 
but is confined to a completed action, and to the pres- 
ent time I as, 

Multi fuerunt^ qui a negotOs pubUeis se removerint, ad otiumque per- 
fugerini. '* There hare hemt many who haye withdrawn them- 
selyes from public afiairs, and haye taken refuge in retire- 
ment.** 



XV. The imperfect subjunctiye has the force which 
belongs to the*^ perfect of the indicatiye, when the lat- 
ter tense has an aorist meaning, namely, that of rela- 
ting an eyent which has occurred in some past ti^ie, 
without reference to its being complete or incomplete , 
so that, in a narratiye, the imperfect of the subjunctiye 
follows the perfect of the indicative when used in an 
aorist sense. Thus, 

Mulier tamwhementer lapidem de tecto dejeeit, ui regis Pyrrhi papui 
et galeam perfringeret. ** A woman hurled a stone with so much 
violence from a house-top that she shattered the head and hel- 
met of King Pyrrhus. 



Ob8. 1. It will be readily perceiyed, that when we say, Ihier de 
tecto deddit, ut erus Jregerit, << The boy has faUen from the root* 
80 that he has broken his leg,** we do not relate an event as hap- 
pening in past time, but speak of an event as completed at the 
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preaent time, and of a state now existing, the oonsequenee of 
that eyent. — ^When, on the other hand, we say, Pvur de teeto de- 
ddxty ut erus frangeret, ** The boy fell from the roof so that he 
broke his leg," using the perfect in its narrative or aorist sense, 
we join the imperfect with it. 

Ob8. 2. The general usage of the Latin language is constant in 
observing the distinction which has just been laid down, and it 
may safely be made the rule in I^atin style, although the perfect 
subjunctive is occasionally used instead of the imperfect, in a 
narrative of a past event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Ne- 
pos. 



Op Similab Tsnses. 

I. Similab Tenses are those which relate to the 
same time, and these only can be made dependant on 
each other by means of particles ; as, tu^ ne, quo, quin^ 
quo^inuSj cum, quasi, &c. ; or by the relative and in- 
terrogative pronouns and adjectives, qui, quis, qualiSj 
quantus, &;c. 

II. The present, the perfect, the future, and the peri- 
phrastic future (formed by the present and perfect of 
9um) are in this sense similar tenses. 



^Present with Present ; as, Nemo torn sine mente vivit, ut quid 
fit semeniis ac meseis omnino nesclat. 

Present with Perfect ; as, Quis est tarn misery ut Dei muni/i- 
centiam wm senserit 1 

Present with Periphrastic Future ; as, Quotusquisqtte tarn pati" 
ens est tU ^elit discet;e quod in usu non sit habiturus 7 



{'Perfect with Present ; as, 4tticus fecit, ut vere dictum videatur, 
^sui euique mores fingunt fortunam. 

Perfect with Perfect ; as, NuUn unqwm fuit, Hberis amissis, 
•^ tarn imbecillo mulier animOf qua non aliquando lugendi finem 

fecerit. . 
Perfect with Periphrastic Future ; as, Defeetiones stiis pnedic- 

tai sqnt, qua, quanta^ quando futtutt sint. 
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^Future with Preflent ; as, Per$uM$um est^ fi>T6 dUpumdo til Ate 
mundug deflagret. 

Future with Perfect ; as, Nemo reperietur, qui sit studio nihil 
eoiuecuttu. 

Future Perfect with Periphrastic Future ; as, Si scieris aspidem 
latere uspiam, et veile aliqtiem super earn aseidere, cujus mors 
tibi emobimtnJto fiitura sit, improbe fec^ris, nisi monueris ne 
Msideai, 



III. So the perfect in the aorist sense, the imperfect, 
the pluperfect, and the periphrastic future (formed by 
the past tenses of sum)- are similar^ and may be con- 
nected by the same particles as above. Thus, . 

{Perfect (aorist) with Imperfect ; as, Ante senectutem curavi ut 
bene Tiyerem. 
Perfect (aorist) with Pluperfect; as, Sol Phaethonti fiUo fach^ 
rum se esse dixit quicquid optasse^. 

{Imperfect with Imperfect ; as, Unum iUud ettimescebam, ne 
quid turpiter facerem veljam effecissem. 
Imperfect with Periphrastic Future ; as, Non yerebar ne mea 
vitiB modestia parum valitura esset contra falsos rumores, 

(Pluperfect with Imperfect ; as, Pavor ceperat tfiilitesy ne Scipi- 
onis vtdnus mortiferum esset. 
Periphrastic Future with Imperfect ; as, Romani Ugaios missuri 
erant, ^t Hannibalem hetlo ahstinere juberent. 

Obb. 1. When an historian uses the present for the perfect aorist, 
to transport his reader back to the time of which he is speaking, 
he often joins an imperfect with this present ; as, Dat hospiti ne- 
gotium, ut aliquem reperiret. — Legates mittunt, ut pacem impe- 
traient. 

Ob8. 2. It must be observed that, from the frequent connexion of 
the perfect with the imperfect of the subjunctiye, it became an 
idiom of the Latin language to use the imperfect, even where a 
present action was spoken of, even if it wore possible to con- 
ceiye of ii as progressive, and therefore as in one part past, even 
vrbSle another eontiniied. 8uch sentences as Diu dnbitayi num 
nuUus sit ; Sape meeum oogitayi quidnameausa sit, are less in 
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acooidaiiee with the Latin idiom than AiimfiMJiM QuU- 

nam causa esset, even though the verb be uaed here as a peiftct^ 
and not as an aorist. So with the infinitive mood : Toiiliiiii pro- 
feeisae mdemur, ut « Graeis ne verbarum qvidem copia Tincere- 
mur. {Cic,, N. D., 1, 4.) 



f 



1. Present with its Similar Tenses. 



1. In the epistles of Cicero to AtH- 
cus, all things relating to the 
chafes of the repttblic are so de- 
scribed (hat {there is) nothing 
{which) does not appear in them. 
— TTiere is not a profsinee^ I 
think, with the exertion only of 
Africa and Sardinia^ which Avr 
gustus did not visit.^^So great 
is the corruption of bad habit, 
that the sparks of virtue are ex' 
tinguished by it, and vices spring 
up and are confirmed, 

3. There are some who have relor 
ted that Marius fell engaging 
with Telesinus. ^^ ^isygambis 
said, " king, thou deservest 
that we pray for those things for 
thee which toe prayed for former- 
ly for Darius ; and, as Ipercewe, 
thou art worthy of having sur' 
passed so great a king, not in 
good fortune only, but in equity.*^ 



In Cicero ad Atticus epistola sic 
omnia de mutatio respnblica 
perscribo, ut nihil in is non ap- 
pareo.— Non sum provincia, ut 
opinor, exceptus duntaxat Af- 
rica et Sardinia {ablative ab- 
sol.), qui Augustus non a^. — 
Tantus sum corruptela malus 
consuetudo, ut ab is tanquam 
igniculus virtus extinguo; ex- 
oriorque et confirmo vitium. 



Sum qui Marius concurro cum 
Telesinus occumbo prodo. — 
Sisygambis, " Rex," inquam, 
'^mereor ut is precor tu, qui 
Darius noster quondam precor ; 
et, ut video, dignus sum qui 
tjintus rex non felicitas solum, 
sed etiam aequitas supero." 



2. Perfect with Similar Tenses. 



Nature has lavished so great an 
abundance of things, that those 
which are produced appear not to 
have originated accidentally, but 
to have been bestowed intention- 
ally. — SUius has done well in 
having come to terms, for I wish- 
ed not to disappoint him, and yet 

P2 



Tantus res ubertas natura largior, 
ut is qui gigno dono oonsuho 
ego, non fortuito nascor, video. 
— ^Bene facio Silius, qui transi- 
go, neque enim is desum volo» 
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feturti what. I antld do. — I have 
atUhud tkii by my exploits, thai 
J §m thought a eafe debtor. ^^Few 
kuee been fottnd who haoe expo- 
oed their lives, on behalf of then- 
country , to the toeapons of ^he 
enemy with no reward in view. 



et iffoB possum tinieo.T-fgoTes 
meus gesttis hie assegaor, ut 
bonus Domen existimo. — ^Pai^ci 
repeho, qui nullus pnemioii^ 
propositus {plvr. ablat. absoL) 
vita suus hostis teluxn objicio 
pro patria. 



3. Future with Similar Tenses. 



I shall find many persons whom I 
can easily persuade of whatever 
I tpish. — T^ey could not destroy 
all witnesses, even if they wish- 
ed ; for, as long as the human 
race shall exist, there will not 
he wanting some one to accuse 
them. — / think that Casar wiU 
take measures to withdraw his 
troops ; for he wiU gain a victory 
if he is made consul, and with 
less criminality than that with 
which he has entered his native 
country. — If the conversation of 
Curio shall produce anything of 
such a kind that it requires to 
be written to thee, I will subjoin 
it'to my letter. — As long as Pom- 
pey was in Italy, I ceased not to 
hope ; now, even if I must make 
the trial with danger, I will try 
at any rate to escape hence. . 



ReperiQ multus qui quisqnis toIo 
i^cile persuadeo. — ^Testis om- 
nis, si cupio, interficio non pos- 
sum: nam dmn homo genus 
sum) qui accuso is ndn desum. 
— ^Ego puto Caesar facio ut prae- 
sidium deduco ; vinco enim si 
consul facio, et parvus soelus 
Yinco, quam qiu ingredior pa- 
tria.-— Si quifl Curio sennb is 
modus afiero, qui ad tu scribo 
{participle in du^) sum, is litte- 
ra meus adjungo. — Quoad Pom- 
peius in Italia sum, spero non 
desisto ; nunc, si vel periculum 
experior (gerund) sum, expeiior 
certe ut hinc avolo. 



4. Perfect (^orist) 

Some faih^s of families provifUd 
by their will that victims should 
be led to the Capitol, and vows 
discharged for them, because they 
had left Augustus alive. — The 
state was so arranged by the skill 
of Servius Tullius, that all the 
' distinctions of patrimony, digni- 



with Similar Tenses. 

Nonnullus paterfamilias testa- 
mentum cayeo ( imperfect ), 
ut victima in Capitolum du- 
00, Totumque pro sui soIyo, 
quod superstes Augustus relin- 
qlu). — Serrius Tullius sollertia 
ita ordino respublica, ut omnis 
patrimonium, dignitas, «tas, 
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fy, ttgty trades^ Mad tffiees^ teere 
reguiered. — Hanmihal promised 
the Gauls that JwwouUL not draw 
his sword till he came into Italy. 
: — Other dissensions were of such 
a kitfd, O Romans, thai they 
tended not to the destruction^ hu 
to the overthrow of the state. — 
Augustus brought up his daugh- 
ter and granddaughters in such 
a way, that he even accustomed 
them to spinningf and forbade 
them to say or do anything but 
what might be inserted tn the 
daify register. 



are, officrampid discrimm in 
taimla (aeeus. phir.) refero. — 
Promitto Hannibal Galhis, soi 
non stiingo ante gladius quam 
in Italia venio. — ^Aliua dtssen- 
sio sum is modus, Quirites, qui 
non ad deleo sed ad conunuto 
(gerundives) respablica pertin- 
eo. — ^Filia et neptis ita instit- 
uo Augnstns ut etiam lanifici- 
nin assuefacio, reto^e loquor 
aut ago qoiBqoam, nisi qui in 
diurnus commentarius refero. 



5. Imperfect with Similar Tenses. 



On the other side of the Rhine, Ti- 
berius observed such a mode of 
life as to take his food sitting on 
the hare turf, and often to pass 
the night without a tent. — I did 
not suppose that when a consul 
elect was defended by the son of 
a Roman knight, his accusers 
would speak of the newness of 
his family. — This affair made it 
a very difficult matter to deter- 
mine what plan to adopt, lest, if 
he led his troops rather early from 
their winter-fuarters, he should 
be in straits for provision. 



Trans Rhenos Tiberias ita rita 
instituo, ut sedeo in cespes nu- 
dus cibus sumo, et saepe sine 
tentorium pemocto. — Non ar- 
bitror, quum consul designO ab 
eqnes- Rbmanus filius defendo, 
de genus noTitas accusator di- 
CO. — ^Magnus hie res difficultas 
ad consilium capio adfero : ne 
si mature ex hibema copia edu- 
CO ab res frumentanus laboro. 



6. Pluperfect with Similar Tenses. 



Neither by their letter, nor by de- 
cree of the senate, had the consuls 
commanded me whal I should do. 
— If there shall be anything in 
my commentary which seems in- 
different Oreek, I toill not say 
what ImcuUus said, that he had 



Consul neque litters neque sena- 
tus consultum pnecipio ego quis 
facio. — Si quis sum in Com- 
mentarius meus, qui minus 
Greecus video, non dico, qui 
Lucullus dico, sui, quo facile 
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furpo^y McaUered *onu borlMi- 
rums in his kisUirifSf tkat he 
wiffht nwrc easily prove them to 
be the wrk of a Ronuin.-^There 
f was 4 strong west wind, and the 

soldiers of Alexander had cut 
down a great deal of toood, that 
they might make a passage 
through the rocks: it had been 
dried by the heat, and, fire being 
set to it, the wind carried the 
fimfi against thfifofits of the en- 

my. 



historia suns probo Romanas 
hotiio sum, idcirco barbarus , 
\neut.) quidam dispergo. — ^Ve- 
hemens Fayonius sum, et mul- 
tus materies caedo Alexander 
iailQ9» ut aditus per saxum fa- 
cio : hie vapor inaresco, ignis- 
qtie injectusi flamma in os hQS- 
tis yentus fero. 



IV. Dissimilar tenses may be made dependant on 
each other, if the time to which they refer is different. 
Hence the imperfect and pluperfect may follow the 
' present, when they express a contingency dependant 
on some condition not actually existing | in English, 
would or would have. Thus, J^emo dubitare debet, quin 
multoSy 8% fieri posset, CiBsar ah inferis excitaret, which 
in present circumstances was impossible. So the per- 
fect aorist may be followed by the present, to express 
a present result of a past event ; as. Clamor es iarui fue- 
runt, %u eos usque istijn exaudtfo^ putem* 

y. As the present infiiiitive does not of itself express 
time, but only the state ^f the action, as incomplete, 
its use is determined by the verb on which it depends, 
whose influence extends to verbs foUowing the infini- 
tive ; as, ^pelles pictorei eos peccare dicebat, qui non 
sentirent quid esset satis. 

Ob8. The doctrfne here laid down most be understood, however, 
to be subjeot to the remark contained in-Oftf. % page 172. 
Thus, Oicero says, Hoe me profiteor suscepisse onus in quo om- 
nes nervos contenderem. {Ver., 1, 12.) 



VI. The infinitive of the perfect will be followed by 
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a tense of present or past time, according as it is used 
in the perfect or aorist sense. Thus, 

Arhitranmr nos ea prsstitissei put ratio et d4fctrina prssci^pserit. 

{Cic.) 
Est quod ^audeas te in ista loea Tenissei nbi aliquid sapere rklerere. 

(Cic.) 



1. Socrates was accustomed to «ay, 
that all men are sufficiently elo- 
quent m ihaJt vohich they under- 
stood. — Tihtrius replied, to the 
people of //lum, who were some- 
what late in their condoiences, 
thai he also grieved for their mis- 
fortune in having lost their il- 
lustrious citizen Heotor. — They 
say that Pyrrhust the greatest 
master of gymnastic contests, 
used to give aa a precept to those 
whom he wa* training, that they 
should not he angry, 

3. In the mean time I shall delight 
myself with the Muses, and it 
vfill never occur to me to envy 
Crassus; or regret that I have 
not departed from my own course 
of conduct. — I see thou art col- 
lecting everything in respect to 
the republic which thou thinJ:est 
can give me any hope of a chatige 
of affairs. — Iv^ote back intme- 
diately to Pompey (and despatch- 
ed a confidential person of my 
own companions), that I ums not 
seeking where I might he most 
safely. 



Socrates tlico Boleo, omnia in iff 
qui scio satis sum eloquens. — 
Ilienses populos, paulo sero con- 
solor, respondeo Tiberius, sui 
quoque vicis isldoleo, quod egre- 
gios civis Hector amilto.— P3rr- 
rhus, magnua preceptor cer- 
tamen gymnicus, soleo aio hie 
qui ezerceo prscipio, ne iras- 
cor. 



Interea cum Musa ego delecto; 
nee ego unquam venio in mens 
Crassus inrideo, neque poenitet 
quod a ego ipse non descisco. — 
De respublica video tu omnis 
coUigo, qui puto aliquis spes 
ego possum adfero mutandus 
res. — Pompeius statim rescribo 
(homo certus mitto de comes 
meus), non ego quaero ubi into 
sum. 



yn. In the same way, the participle of the present 
tense will be followed by a verb of past or present time, 
according to the tense of the verb on which it depends. 
Thus, 
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MtUtum fluxisse termonem video, tcire aapientium quid quaqut de 

re cerH haberemiis. 
Hoe M errore male jadicantium, qui majorem vim credunt hahere eOf 

qwB rum hahent artem. 



Pa'nryenio reaches Damtueus on the 
fourth day, the prafect already 
fearing that no tru^t had been re- 
posed in him. — When I doubt 
what it is right for me to do^ my 
affection for Pompey has great 
weight, ufith me ; were it not for 
this, it would be better to perish 
in {one's) natite cautttry, than to 
ruin it ky attempting to preserve 
it.^mlt must needs he that the 
magnitude of immoderate grief 
^should render selection of words 
impossible. 



Pannetuq Damascus qnartus dies 
pervenio, jam metuo praefectus 
{abUU, absol.) ne sui fides non 
babeo.-^Dabitans ego qnis ego 
facio par sum, magnus poudus 
afiero benevolentia eiga Pom- 
peius ; qui demtus {aUat. absU.), 
bonus sum in patria pereo, quam 

' patria servo (gerund) everto.— 
Magnitudo dolor, modus exce- 
dens, necesse sum delectus 
Terbnm eripio, . 



Similar Tenses in Conditional Propositions. 

I. Ju conditional propositions, if the clause contain- 
ing the condition (called also the protasis) is in the 
|Mesent suhjunctive, that which expresses the conse- 
quence (called also the apodosis) will likewise he in the 
present. 

1. Present in protasis^ followed by present in apodSsis, 



I. TTie war carried on before MtUi- 
na followed, in which, were I to 
call Attieus only prudent I should 
say kss than I ought. — Even in 
causes in which we have to do 
only with the judges, and net 
^h the people, yet if I were de» 
serted by the audience, I should 
not be able to speak. — I neither 
could imitate the orations which 
Thueydides has introduced into 
his history if J wpuld, nor per- 
haps would I if I could. 



Sequor bellom gero apud Mutina ; 
in qui si tantum Attieus pru- 
dens dice, minus quam debeo 
praodico. — ^Ego vero, in is etiam 
causa, in qui omnis ego res cum 
judex sum, non cum populua^ 
tamen si a corona relinquo, 
non queo dico. — Oratio qui bis- 
toria suus interpono Thueydi- 
des, imitor neque possum si 
Yolo, nee Ydlo fortasse si pos* 
sum. 
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2. If teisdom were given me with 
illM limitation, that I should 
keep it shut up^ and not give it 
uttaranee, IidouM reject, — Jhaoe 
lost many opportunitiesy which if 
I were to complain of as passed, 
I should produce no other effect 

^ than to aggravate thy own grief, 
and show my ownfoUy, — I should 
make a long and circuitous detail 
about a single affair, if I chose 
to relate how authors vary about 
the death ofMarceUus, 



Si com liic exceptio do ego sapi* 
entia, ut ille inclado teneo,^nec 
enahcior rejicio. — Miiltus op* 
portunitas pnetermitto, qui si 
queror toIo pnetereo» nihil ago 
nisi ut augeo dolor tuus, indico 
stultitia mens. — Multus circa 
unus res ambitus iacio, si qui 
de Marcellus mors yario auctor 
e:^8equor tolo. 



2. Imperfect in protasis^ followed by imperfect in apodosis* 



They report that Alexander said, 
** If I were not Alexanderi I 
would wiUingly be Diogenes.*^ — 
There are innumerable things of 
the same kind which I cinild not 
endure, if I had not my friend 
Atticus as a partner of my pur- 
suits. — These things seem ridu>- 
ulous to thee, because thou art 
not on the spot; which if thou 
Wert to see, thou couldst not help 
weeping.-^If any one loere to dig 
round theie plane-trees, and wa- 
ter them, their branches woidd 
not be knotty, and their trunks 
unsightly.-^If the gods were to 
make philosophy a vulgar good, 
if we were bom toise, ioisdom 
would lose what is the best part 
of it. 



Alexander d^co fero, *< Nisi Alex- 
ander sum, sum libenter Dioge- 
nes/' — Sum innumerabjjlis ge- 
nus idem, qui quidem non fero, 
nisi habeo socius dtudium mens 
Atticus noster. — ^Hic tu ridicu- 
lus video, quia non adsum,.qui 
si video, lacrima non teneo.-* 
Si quis hie platanus circum fo- 
dio, si irrigo, non nodosus sum 
ramus et s^ualidus truncus.-— 
Si deus philosophia bonum vul- 
garis facio, si prudens nascor, 
sapieHtia, qui in sui bonus ha* 
beo, perdo. 
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OP THE MOODS. 
1. Indicative. 

I. . The indicative mood is used in every proposition, 
the matter of which rs declared absolutely and as a fact ; 
as, he toalks, thou toritesty I believe, 

n. No farther rule can be given, the indicative being«. 
the proper mood to be used where none of the others 
is required to. take its place. 



m. The following peculiarities of Latin usage, in re- 
spect to this mood, deserve notice : 

1. Usage of Oparterey JSTecesse esse^ 6cc, 

I. The words oportere^ necesse ease^ debert; and canve- 
nirej posse ; par, mquumj consentaneumy justum est, nnd 
others of the same kind, are put in the indicative of past 
time,^ to express that something should have been done 
which in fact has not been done ; as, Hocfacere debebeis. 
*^ Thou shouldst have done this." — Longe utilius fuit aji^ 
gustias aditus occupare. ^^ It would have been much bet- 
ter to seize the pass." 

II. With the participle of the future in rtis and pass- 
ive in dusy the indicative of sum in past time is much 
more commonly used than the subjunctive; as, HiBc 
via tibi ingredienda erat. <^ This path should have been 
taken by thee." 

Aut non suscipi heUum oportuit, atU geri pro digmUUc popuU Romot- 
'The war ought either not to have been undertaken, or else 



nt. 



ought to have been carried on consistently with the dignity of 
Che Roman people." 
TiberiiM Gracchus vitamf quam gloriosianme deger& T^t}iera.tf immOf 
tura morte finiviu ^* Tiberius Gracgbus ended by a premature 
death a life which he might have led most gloriously." 



1. Volumnia ought to have been 
more assiduous in her attentions 
tQ thee, qifd even' that which she 



Volumnia debeo in tu officiosus 
sum, et is ipse qui facio possum 
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Hd the might have dtme more 
ctarefuUy. — Thou oughtest long 
since to haoe been led to execution 
hy the command cf the consul, 
and that destruction which thou 
hast been devising against all of 
us to be tumed-against thj^sdf. 

2. The seal is the head of thy grand- 
father^ u>ho loved with pecuXiat 
afection his country and fellouh 
citizensy which ought, even with- 
out saying a %Dord, tb have^ re- 
called thee from such a crime. — 
Mazeais, who, if he had come 
upon them crossing the river, 
would certainly have overwhdmr 
ed them in disarray, did not 
charge them with his cavalry tiU 
they were on the bank. — The or- . 
my might have been destroyed if 
any one Tiad dared to conquer. 

8. If men apply reason, given by 
the immortal gods with wise in- 
tent, to fraud and malice, it would 
have been bettsr that it had not 
beenr given than given to the hu" 
man race, — > What condition 
would it not have been desirable 
to accept rather than abandon 
our country? — When it would 
have become them to stand in the 
Une of battle and ^ht, then they 
took refuge in the camp; when 
it was their duty to have fought 
before the rampart, they surren- 
dered their eamp^ — Plato thinks 
that phUosopJiers should take no 
part in political affairs, except 
by compulsion: it would, hoio- 
evcr, be more reasonable that it 
should be done spontaneously. 



diligenter fiusio. — ^Ad mom ta 
duco, jussQB consul, jampridem 
opoitet i et in tu confero pestis 
iaie qoi tn in ego onmis jamdiu 
machinor. 



Sum signnm imag» avna tuns, qui 
unice arao patria et civis suus, 
qui quidem tu a tantus iscelus, 
etiam mutus, revoco debeo.^« 
MaznoB, qui si, tranaeo flumea 
superrenio, hand dubie oppiimo 
sum incompositus, in ripa de- 
mum adequito ocBpt.— Ddeo 
possum exercitus si quia audeo 
vinco. 



Si homo ratio, bonus consilium 
. a dens immortalis do, in fiautf 
malitiaque converto, non do ille 
quam do homanus genua bonus 
sum. — ^Qui conditio non accipio 
{part, in dua) sum, potius quam 
relinquo (part, in dus) patria ?— 
Quum in acies sto et pogno de- 
cct, tum in castra refugio ; quum 
pro vallum pugno (gerund) sum 
castra trado. — Plato i^oeo- 
phus ad respublica ne aocedo 
quidem debeo puto, nisi coac- 
tus; sequus autem sum is vo- 
luntas facio. 
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'Rtfmark L The dtflTerence between the Eoglish and Latin idiom, 
as regards the moods, is more apparent than real, avLghl and should 
being really past indicatives of the veib to owe, and another of the 
same meaning now obscdete. Bat as ihey are also use^ potentially 
in English, it is necessary to consider whether they denote a present, 
a past, or a contingent obligation or propriety ; and we express them 
accordingly in Latm by an indicative present or past, or a tense of 
the potential mood. , 

Remark 2. With regard to the phrases par^ eeftmm, eomsenie aMum ^ 
melius, tUilius,^pk^nts est, and the participle m due, there is- this 
real diSSrence between the I^tin and English idiom, that the Latin 
speaks of the propriety, advantage, dec, as something actual, in the 
indicative mood, though the circumstances which would haVb ine^ 
ized it never took place : the English in such cases uses a potential. 
Thus, Miloni optabilius iuit dare jugulum P. Clodio, quam juguUari a 
vcbis. " It tDOuM have been more desirable for Milo,'' dec. 

Remark 3. An obli^tion to do something at a given point of time, 
past, ]Nresent, or future, is commonly expr^sed in Latin by an infin- 
itive of the present tense ; as, dehes, debebas, debehis hoc iacere : in 
English the past obligation is expressed by an infinitive of past time : 
** thon oughtest to have done." The past infinitive in Latin would im- 
ply an obligation to have already performed some action at a past 
time. Thus, Uxorem deererat dare mihi kodie ; nonne oportuit pre- 
scisse me ante 7 " He had made up his mind to give me a wife this 
day : ought I not to have known it beforehand 1" 

Remark 4. Analogous to this idiom is that remarked by Ruhnken 
{ad Veil. Paterc.f 2, 42), that in Latin, longum est, infimtum est {nor- 
rare, dec.), is said, instead of esset or foret, to which the English 
phrase points, "it tocndd he tedious." Thus, Lon^a est oratio fua 
doceri possit, &c. {Cie., N. D., 2, 10.) 



. 2. Indicative after General and Indefinite Expreasiona. 

I. The Latins commonly use the indicative after 
many general and indefinite expressions, some fact be- 
ing implied, though its circumstances are not fixed. 
Such are guiaquisy quicunquej quantttscunque^ quantultu^ 
cunquey quotqtiotj ututy utcunque^ and others of the same 
kind ; as, Utcunque sese res habet, tua est culpa, — Quicun- 
que is est. — Quidquid id est. 

n. In English such phrases are usually rendered by 
" may 6c," " might 6c," &c. ; but in Latin, unless there be 
some reason, arising out of the connexion, for another 
mood, the indicative is more common. 

1. Whatever may be the complexion I Quisquis sum (fiU.) vita color, sa- 
of7iryUfe,IwiUvmtesaiires,'^\ tira scribo.— Qui hostis ferio, 
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(He) who shaU strike «n enemy 
wiil be mnto me « Carihagiman, 
whoever he nufy bfi. — Whoever 
thou mojfeet be, whatever name 
thou mayeft have^ I hate thee, — 
Whosoever he may be^ / declare 
myself a foe unto him. — The 
whole of this, however great it 
may be, and U certainly is very 
great, the whole, I say, is thine. 
^^We first, whoever we might be, 
and however trifling might be the 
opinion entertained of us, turned 
the ears of the state to studies' of 
this kind. 

. If two laws, or if more;, or as 
flumy as there may be, cannot be 
kept. — That iking, however it 
may be, although it is disgrace- 
ful, I will endure. — In whatever 
way he has deserved 94 my hands, 
still he is dear to me,-^However 
that might have been, Tiberius 
is sent for by a hasty despatch 
on the part of his mother. — 
Whenever you may be with mer, 
cheerfully wiU I, as a mariner, 
aUen^ the raging Bosporus. 



ego siun CarthaginiensiB ; qnis- 
quis sum.. — Qiiisquis sum, quis- 
quis tu pomen sum, odi tu. — 
Quicunque is sum, is ego pro- 
fiteer inimicus. — Totus hie, 
quantuscunque sum, qui certe 
magnus sum, totus sum, in- 
quam, tiius. — Auris civitas ego 
primus, quicunque sum, et 
quantuluscunque {neat, sing.) 
dice (imperf. pass.), ad hie ge- 
nus stu^um, converto. 



Si duo lex, ant si plus, ant qnot* 
quot sum, conserve non pos- 
sum. — Is, utut sum, etsi sum 
dedecoms, patior. — Utut erga 
ego mereo, ego cor (double da- 
tive) sum tamen. — ^Utcunque sui 
is res habeo, Tiberius propems 
mater littera accio. — ^Utci^nque 
egocum tu sum, libens insanio 
Bosporus tento. 



3. Propositions with Sive — sive. , 

In the same way, propositions with sive — sive are 
more cohimonly in the indicative in Latin ; as, Sive ta- 
cebis, sive loqueris, mihi perinde est. — ^Various causes, 
however, to be mentioned hereafter (page 187), may 
require the subjunctive. 



4. indicative in the ^podosis, and Subjunctive in the 

Protasi^ 

In the consequent member (or apodosis) of a condi- 
tional proposition, the past tenses are frequently put in 
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the indicative, to give more liveliness to the repte- 
Bentation, although in the conditional clause (or prota^ 
tis) the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive has been 
used I as, Perieram nisi tu accurrisses. '^ I had perish- 
ed if thou hadst not run up." 



The Siiblician bridge had almost 
afforded a path to the enemy ^ if 
there had not been one man, Hora- 
thu Codes, of distinguished val- 
qur. -—. The poptdace were for 
tearing down the effigies ofPiso, 
had they not been protected ly 
the order of the prince. — Who 
dost thou think toiU give thee 
this 7 for if it loere so, tohat 
need were there for thee to at- 
tain to that by degrees 1 — If it 
did not diffuse far and wide a 
different odour, it were a bay- 
tree^ 



Pons Sublicius iter pene hostis 
do, ni unus yir sum, Horatius 
Codes, eximius virtus. — Popu- 
las effigies Piso diveUo (im- 
perf), ni jussus princeps prote- 
ge. — Quis ta hie do putol si 
enim ita sum, quis opus sum Ui 
gradatim istuc perveuiol — Si 
non aliqs longe jacto odor, lau- 
russum. 



Remark, The use of erat in this way is'very common in Quintil- 
ian. Potui is frequently put for poiuissem by authors of his age. 
Thus, Si eumfatum aliquod in urbem peitraxisset, idem Casartm tp- 
Mum audire potuit. {Auct. Dial, de Caus. e. doq., Xl.y-Antem glor 
dios potuit eontemnere, si sic omnia dixisset. ( Jtf«.)~-The perfect 
Infinitive is used of contingent as well as actual possibility, as po^ 
sum has no future in ru« by which a contingent possibility would 
properly be expressed. Thus, Si tenmsset Stesichorus modum, vide* 
turproxinms (tmUitri Homerum potuisse, {Quintil.) 



2. Subjunctive, 

I. The subjunctive is used when a proposition is 
stated, not as a matter of fact, but as conceived by the 
mind in the light of soniething possibhj desirable^ con- 
iingentj &c. ' * ^ 

n. Thus, such a proposition as " / Wfietw," ** / guess^^* 
must not be put in the subjunctive, because here a real 
fact, namely, my belief, my conjecture, is stated. But 
vben I say Iwovld belitve^ I might believej &c., the sub- 
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junctiye mood is employed to 'express that my belief is 
not anything actual, but something that does not either 
yet exist or may never exist. 

m. So in propositions which imply a design, that 
which is to be effected or guarded against is put in the 
subjunctive, as something not actual, but contemplated 
by the mind. Thus, Illudfed ne putet me sibi inimicum 
esse. ** I have done that lest he may think that I am 
an enemy to him." 

IV. The definition here given of the subjunctive 
mood is sufficiently Comprehensive to remove the ne- 
cessity of making a separate potential mood. What is 
'commonly so called is only the subjunctive mood used 
to denote the conceiDecf possibility of an action, instead 
o(^ its reality, distinguished in En^ish by may, mighty 
eouldy wofdd, should; and there is no greater reason 
for calling this a separate mood than for giving to the 
Latin language an optative, because the subjunctive is 
used to express a wish*. 

y. The term subjunctive has been retained by us, as 
being of established use ; but the circumstance to 
which it refers, namely, that of the mood being sub' 
joined to verbs and certain particles, does not sufii- 
eiently describe its general character. 



Present^ Perfect^ Imperfect, and Pluperfect Subjunctive, 

I. A difference is to be remarked between these four 
tenses of the subjunctive, both when standing alone, 
and also in conditional propositions with ^', nisi, etsi, 
tameisi, etiamsi. 

II. The present and perfect describe some action or 
event as conceived of by the mind, without necessarily 
implying that it does not actually exist or may not ex- 
ist ; the imperfect and pluperfect, on the other hand, ex- 
clude the idea of its actual existence. Thus, Si velitj 

Q2 
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" if he be willing," does not exclude his actually being- 
willing 'f but si vellet^ ^* if. he. were willing," implies 
that, in point of fact, he is not willing. So, without siy 
we say faceremy *' I would do it" (but do it not) ; and, 
again, eupiamy ^^1 may 4esite$" which last is so far 
from excluding the actual desire, that it sometimes 
serves to express it. Still farther, nolim factumy " I 
oould wish it not to be done;" but nollem faxtumy *^\ 
could wish it had not been done." 

in. The remarks here made apply in like manner 
to the use of utinamy with the present and imperfect. 
Thus, Utinam talvus ns! ^^1 wish thou mayest.be in« 
good health" (in which thou mayest or mayest not ac- 
tually be) I but Utinam salvus esseSy '' t wish thou wert 
in good health" (in which thou art not). 

IV. The imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive, 
therefore, must be used with «t. 



Imperfect and Pluperfect. 



1. 7^ Roman proddgies, Hortir 
ftiM, jtfiuatw, Clalia, if tkof 
wert noi in the annals^ vmUd 
teem at this day faUes. — Soc- 
rate* said to his slavet " I would 
heat thee were I not angry f* 
he deferred the admonition of 
his slave to another time, and at 
that time admonished himsel}.^^ 
If anger were a good tking, it 
would be found in every man 
who was most perfect; but the 
most passionate persons are in- 
fonts, old men, and the sick. 

% If ill health had carried off Cne* 
ius P^mpey at Naples, he would 
have died undoubted chief of the 
Roman people, — Thy plan would 
be very agreeable to my wishes, . 
if it were in my power to spend \ 



Romanus prodigium, Horatiuis, 
Mucius, CleUa, nisi in annalis 
forem, hodle fabula video. — 
Socrates servus aio, '* Cfido te 
nisi iiasoor;" admonitio ser- 
Tns in alios temiws diiliaro, ill9 
tempos 8oi admoneo.-^i bo- 
nos Bom ira, peifectos qoisque 
seqoor ; at iracundos som in- 
DuiSi seaex et aeger. 



Si Cnelus Pompeiui Neapolis val- 
etodo aofero, indubitatus popa- 
los Romanus princeps excedp. 
— Consilium tuus ego optatos 
forem, si licet omnis tempos 
spud ta eonsiinio:' odi enim 
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«/Z My time at thy house : for I 
hate publicity, and ehun the 
presence of meji, — If there was 
a rununiar that any of the eul- 
friU was likely io escape, Tibe- 
ri^ts suddenly made his appear- 
ance, and reminded the judges of 
the law and of their sacred obli- 
gations. — Even tlunigh Casax 
were not the man he is, yet he 
wmdd seem io deserve to he spo- 
ken of with eompUment^ 



celebritas, et fbgio homo.— >Si 
quia reos elabor {pres. injin.) 
rumor sum, subitus adsum Ti- 
berius, judexque lex et religio 
admoneo. — £tiamsi non is sum 
Cesar qui sum, tamen oman- 
dus Yideo. 



Present and Perfect Indicative^ and Present and Perfect 

Subjunctive. 

I. With a very slight change of meaning, the present 
pr perfect indicdtive may stand instead of the present 
or perfect subjunotive. 

n. The subjunctive is used in preference, when the 
event is intended to be set forth rather as something 
conceived of than really existing ; and with ai and its 
compounds, where they have the force of even ify even 
although^ admitting that^ &:c. Thus, etiamsi id non conse- 
quare tamen^ &c., is said more contingently and doubt- 
fully than etiamsi id non consequere or consequere, 
which bring it much nearer to reality. 



1. If a good reputation is better 
than riches, and money is so ea- 
gerly desired, how much more 
ought glory to be desired! — 
There is the greatest accuracy 
of information in . the senses if 
they are sound, and aU things 
^re removed which hinder and 
obstruct {their operation). — "If 
thou art a god,^^ said the Scyth- 
ian^ ambassadors to Alexander, 



Indicative, 

Si bonus existimatio divitite pres- 
to, et pecunia tantopere expeto, 
quanto magis gloria sum ex- 
peto ! — ^Magnus sum in sensus 
Veritas, si sanus sum, et omnia 
removeo qui obsto et impedio. 
— Si deus sum, Scytha legatus 
Alexander dico, tribuo mortalis 
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** ihtm <mghU»t to bestow htnejiu 
on morMo, not to take anoay 
iheire," — If a pUot u extolled 
with Hotinguiaked praiee who 
oaves a ship from a etorm and a 
oeafull of roeke^ why should not 
his prudonee he thought of no 
oriinary kind who has attained 
safety from amid puMic eommo- 
tionsf 

. If we grieve for this, that it is 
not now in our power to enjoy 
the society of our {departed) 
friend^ this is our misfortune, 
which we should hear with mod- 
eration, lest we seem to consider 
it in reference not to friendship, 
hut tb our personal benefit. — If 
thou hvest me, if thou knowest 
that thou art loved by me, exert 
thyself through thy friends, cUr 
ents, guests,' in short, freed men 
and slaves, that no leaf may he 
lost of the hooks which Sergius 
Claudius Uft.-^Arms are ofMt- 
Ho vedue abroad, unless there is 
prudent management at home. 



beneficinm debeo, non 
eripio. — Si gubernator ptmdj^ 
VLUB laus fero, qui navis ex hi- 
ems mareque soopulosiis ser- 
vo ; cur non singularis Is ex- 
istimo prudentia, qni ex procel- 
la civilis ad inccdumiias perre- 
niol 



Si is ddeo, qnod amicns noeter 
jam froor ego non licet, nosier 
sum is malum, qui modicd fero, 
ne is non ad amidtia, aed ad 
domesticus utilikas refero vid- 
eo. — Si ego amo, si tu a ego 
amo scio, enitor per amicus, 
diens, hoepes, libertos denique, 
et servus tuus, ut scida ne quia 
depereo ex is liber, qui Sergius 
Claudius relinquo. — Parvus 
sum foris anna, nisi sum con- 
silium domus. 



Subjunctive. 



1. If thy neighbour have a gar- 
ment of more vahu than thou 
hast, wouldest thou rather have 
thine own or his f — If any one 
should consider the Roman peo" 
pie as a man, how it began, how 
it grew up, how it arrived, as it 
were, at the flower of youth, and 
afterward grew old, he will find 
that it had four stages.^ The 
voice runs along a space of con- 
COM vkUI, carrying words utter- 



Si vicinus tuos Testis pretium 
major habeo, quam tu habeo, 

_ tuusne an ille male? {preo. 
subj.) — Si quia populus Ronuh 
nus quasi homo considero, ut 
coepi (subj.), ut adolesce, ut 
quasi ad quidam juventa flos 
perveniOj ut postca velut con- 
senesco, quatuor -gradus is in- 
venio. — Curro vox eoncavus 
paries spatium {aHat.), quamvis 

. levis sonus dictus verhum per- 
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ed in however faini a voice, if no 
intquality prevents. 
8. He toko sees these thinge from 
a dietance, even though he do not 
know what is going on, knows, 
however, that Roseius is upon 
the stage. — Those who are form- 
ing a perfect wise man not only 
instruct him in the hwvdedge of 
heavenly, and mortal things, but 
conduct him through some things 
which, if thou estimate them hy 
themselves, are, it must be con- 
fessed, trivioL 



feio, si DiiIIuB in^qaaiitas impe- 
dio. 
Qui hie procul video, etiamsi quii 
ago nescio, in soena sum Roa- 
ciu8 iateUigo. — Qui sapiens for- 
mo undi<iue oonsununatus, non 
modo cognitio coelestis et mor- 
talis instituo, sed per quidam 
paryus sand, si ipse demum 
ttstimo dooo. 



JW«, J^isiforte^ JSTisi vera. 

With nm, nin forte^ and nisi vera, the indicative is 
conamonly used, if they are meant to introduce some 
ahsurd and improbable or inadmissible proposition ; as, 
^emo saltgt sobrius^ nisi forte insanit, *'No one dances 
when in sober mood, unless he happens to be out of his 



senses. 



}) 



1. Is there any one who does not 
know that when a question is 
raised about a man*s being kill- 
ed, it may be maintained in de- 
fence that it was done lawfully t 
unless, indeed, you think that 
PuMius Africanus was mad, 
who, when asked what he thought 
of the death of Tiberius Chrac- 
chus, repUed that he thought he 
had heen lawfully killed. — If Z 
had chosen to be too lenient, I 
must have undergone the charge 
of the greatest cruelty towards 
my country ; unless, indeed, any 
one thinks JuHus Oasar cruel, 
iffjk^ he lately declared that the 



An sum quisquam qui hie ignoro 
{suhj.), quum de homo occisus 
qusTO (ptus. impers.) possum' 
jusfaciodefendol nisiveroex- 
istimo demens Publius Africa* 
nus sum, qui quum interrogo, 
quis de mors Tiberius Gracchus 
judico (stthj.), respondeo, jus 
csedo video. — Si remissus sum 
volo, snmmus ego crudelitas in 
patria fama subeo (part, tn dus) 
sum : nisi vero quispiam Julius 
Caesar cmdelis, quum nuper so- 
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huthtmi of Ida aisUr imght to he 
deprived of life. 
S. Criminal homicide it olweys li- 
able to the mme penalties; un- 
less, forsooth, he toill be nufre a 
parricide who has killed a father 
of consular dignity than one of 
mean rank. — Why should toe 
now, for <!ft« first time, resist 
Casar, rather than when we gave 
him an additional fhe years 7 un- 
less, forsooth, we then gave him. 
arms, that we might now fight 
with Asm wdl prepared. 



Tor 8uti8 yir Tita privo (part, m 
das) sum dico, censeo. 
Mors illatus per scelus idem sem- 
per poena teneoi : nisi forte ma- 
gis sum parricida, si quis con- 
sularis pater, quam' si quis hu- 
milis neoo. — Cur nunc primum. 
Caesar resisto, potius quam 
quum quinquennium prorogo 1 
nisi forte ego iUe tum aima do, 
ut nunc cum is bene paratus 
pugno. 



Remark 1. It must be caiefuUj borne in mind, in what has thus 
fiur been said of the subjunctire mood, that, as we have already re- 
marked, t)ie imperfect and pluperfect imply that the fact or event hy- 
pothetically expressed by them does not or did not really exist. 

Remark % Sometimes, however, the present and perfect subjunc- 
tive are used, even of what is meant to be represented as not actually 
existing, to express in a more tively way that, if it did exist, certain 
oonsequenees would follow. Thus, Tu si hie sis aliter sentias. — Dies 
d^ciat M velim emuniorare, quibus bonis mali evenerit, quibus msdia 
optimi. — Quantum ingemiscant patres nostri, si videant nos in media 
Aalia paventes ! 



Stdjunctive Usage of DicOy Credoy Puto^ &c. 

L In conditioaiil propositionsy it is not uncommon 
for tlie consequent clause (or apodosts) to contain the 
pluperfect subjunctive, or perfect of the infinitive, while 
the conditional clause (or protasis) contains the imper- 
fect subjunctive, with si or nisi ; as,. Quod certe funi fe- 
cisset, si suum numerum naves haberent. 

II. Frequently, too, the impetfect subjunctive is used 
instead of the pluperfect, both in the conditional and 
the consequent clause, though the event referred to is 
oompletely passed ; as. Cur igitur et Camillus doleret| 
si At^ post trecenios annos eventura putaret % 

in. The propriety or probability is thus spoken of 
generally, without being strictly referred to the time 
''^h it existed. 
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rV. So the second person singular of the imperfect 
subjunctive of dftco, credoj putOy and cento is used to ex- 
press that which would or might have been said or 
thought, under certain circumstances. In Englii^ in 
such cases, we use the pluperfect. Thus, 

Mastigue {crederet vietot) redeuni in castra. "And, plunged m 
Badness (one would have believed them vanquished), they retam 
to their camp." 



1. Thou toouldest have th/oughi that 
Sylla had come into Italy ^ not as 
an avenger of war, hat an au^uir 
ofpeact ; with so much tranquilr 
Uty did he lead his army through 
Apulia and CalaAria. — If any 
god had said it^ I never would 
have thought that I was going to 
dispute in the Academy like a 
philosopher. — T%m wouldest 
have believed the signal given 
them to collect baggage. 

S. Wouldest thou have thought it 
could ever happen that I should 
he at a loss for words 7 and ju>t 
only those oratorical words of 
yours, hut these trifling words of 
ourst — Alexander uttered fre- 
pient groans, just as if the death 
of his own mother had been an- 
nounced : thou wouldest have be- 
lieved that he was weeping amid 
his own connexions, and not ad- 
mimstering, hat seeking consolor 

:iion. — He would have said, 
**What have I done, my fa- 
ther ?" 



Puto Sylla yenio in Italia, non hel- 
ium vindex, sed pax auctor; 
tantus cum quies exercitus per 
Calabria Apuliaque duco. — Si 
quia deu8 dico {imperf.) nun- 
quam puto ego in Academia 
tanquam philosophns disputo. 
— Signum do credo vt vas col- 
ligo. 



Putone unquam accido possum ut 
ego verfoum desum ! neque so- 
lum iste vester oratorius, sed 
hie etfam levis noeter^ — ^Alex- 
ander baud secus ac si parens 
suus mors nuncio, creber edo 
gemitua: credo is inter suns 
necessitudo fleo, et solatium 
non adhibeo sed qusro. — JJUso, 
** Quis facio, mens pater T" 
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Present and Perfect Subjunctive without a Conditional 

Particle* 

Without any particle of contingency, the present and 
perfect subjunctive are used to denote a case supposed 
or supposition granted \ as, Faciat hoc aliquis. *' Sup- 
pose some one do this," — Dixerit Epicurus, "Grant 
that Epicurus could have said." 



Granty indeed^ that these are good 
things, which are so esteemed: 
honours, riches, pleasures, {and) 
the rest; yet even in the enjoy- 
ment of these, immoderate joy is 
unseemly. — Chrant that there is 
a dijference between the dignity 
of the highest men and the lowest, 
there is not one degree of crime 
in killing illustrious men, anoth- 
er the obscure, — Gwtnt. that a 
good man sell his house on ac- 
count of some defects, which he 
himself may be aware of, (which) 
the rest may not know. — Sup- 
pose thou ask me what I may 
consider the nature rf the gods 
to be ; perhaps I will make no 
reply. 



Sum sane iste bonus qui^uto, 
honor, dlvitis, yolnptas, c«te- 
ri ; tamen in is ipse potior (ge- 
rundive), gestiens laetitia tuipis 
sum. — Intersum inter dignitas 
summus atque infimus; non 
alius fkcinus dams homo, alios 
obscurus neco. — Vendo aedis 
vir bonus, propter aliquis viti- 
um, qui ipse noTi, ceteri igno* 
ro. — ^Rogo ego, qualis deus na- 
tura sum duco, nihil fortasse 
respondeo (pres. subj.). 



Use of the Present and Perfect Subjunctive to soften an 

Assertion or Statement. 

The present and perfect of the subjunctive are used 
to soften an assertion or statement ; as, ^emo istud tibi 
concedat* "No one probably will concede that unto 
thee." — Hoc sine ulla dubitatione confirmaverim, "I 
think I may assert this without any hesitation." 



1. lean relate, I think, on sufficient 
evidence, that Augtistus was sw- 
named Thursvfms, having got a 



Thursinus cognomiiiatus sum Au- 
gustus satis certus probatio tra- 
do (perf), nanciscor puerilis 
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wmail hraxen imagevfhim in his 
youth, inscribed loith this name 
in iron letters, now almost oblit" 
erated.-^Brother {with thy good 
leave I would say it), this is a 
most pernicious sentiment to the 
republic. — I am inclined to ac- 
cede readily tp those who relate 
that Bxnnulus founded Rome, 
aided by the legions of his grands 
father. — Thou canst scarcely, I 
think, find a man of any nation, 
age, or rank, whose felicity thou* 
mayest compare to the fortune of 
M^eUus. 
%. I am inclined to think that wild 
beasts, who have their food from 
prey, are better by how much 
they are more furious; but I 
confess J admsre the patience of 
oxen and honies. — I am not dis- 
posed to deny that my language 
appeared to you harsh and atro- 
cious. — TTurn art ignorant, I 
think, whether anger be a more 
detestable or unsightly vice. — I 
would not, I confess, reckori him 
second or third in a chariot-race, 
who has scarcely quitted Ike bar- 
riers when the first has already 
received the palm. — The third 
mode of mining outdoes, in my 
opinion, the works of the giants. 



imagimculus is wsreoM aetas, fer- 
reus ac pene jam exolesceos 
literal hie nomen inscribo. — 
Frater (bonus, tuus venia dico) 
{perf.) iste sententia maxime 
obsum respublica. — Libenter 
hie qui ita prodo accedo {perf.) 
Romulus, adjuvp legio avus 
suusi Roma condo. — ^Vix ulius 
gens, oetas, ordo, homo invenio 
{perf) qui febcitas fortuna Me- 
tellus comparo. 



Fera puto {pres.), qui ex raptus 
alimentum {plur.) sum, bonus 
quo iratus ; sed patientia laudo 
(perf) bos et equus. — ^Non ne- 
go {perf) tristis atroxque tu vi- 
sus oratio meus sum. — Nescio 
{pres.) utrum magis detestabilis 
Yitium sum ira, an deformis. — 
Non in quadrigte is secundus 
numero {perf), aut tertius, qui 
vix e career exeo {perf. subj.), 
quum pahna jam primus accip- 
io. — Tertius ratio efibdio {ge- 
rund), metailum opus gigas Tin- 
CO {perf). 



Present Subjunctive of Voloy Jfoloj and Mdo, 

I. Fo/o, JVoto, and Malo are frequently used in the 
present subjunctive with a softened expression ; as^Tti 
velim^ %a consuestij nos aSsentea diligas et defendas. ^* I 
wish^ for my part, thou wouldest love and defend ui 
when absent, as thou art accustomed to do." 

R 
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n. Posaim expresses a more general power ; possum^ 
a power in reference to a particular case. — ^Thus, Vtx 
credere poasts. " Thou canst hardly believe." 



Itpish thee, I confess f to he persuor 
ded thai I ask nothing from thee 
with more earnestness. — / ynsh, 
for my partf that you y)Ould con- 
sider Mfith Pomponius, whether 
you can honourably remain at 
Borne at present. — It escaped me 
to write to thee before about Dio- 
nysius ; if it shall be necessary 
to send for him (whick I confess 
J do not wish), thou wHt take 
care that we do not give him 
ttouJbh against his will. — Assu- 
redly I think that I not a little 
prefer the mind of Socrates to 
the fortunes of all those who sat 
in judgment upon him. 



Volo tu {dat.) persuadeo {pres. 
subj. act,) nihil ego magniis sta- 
dium a tu peto. — ^Volo tu cum 
Pomponius consideTOi utrum 
honeste tu Rdma sum possum. 
— ^De Dionysius fiigio ego ad tu 
anteascribo: tutamea video, si 
sum (qui nolo) aicesso {part, in 
dus), ne molestus sum iuTito. — 
Ne ego baud pauUo Socrates 
animus malo, quam is omnis 
fortuna qui de is judico. 



Remark. Forsitan and forsan (the latter chiefly confined to comic 
writers and poets), from their deriTation, take a subjunctiTe mood, 
and frequently the perfect tense. Thus, Forsitan aliquis diqat or 
dixerit. The indicatiTe is less common in good prose authors. 



Present and Perfect Subjunctive with Inierrogatives.^ , 

I. The present and perfect subjunctive are used with 
questions which imply a douht respecting the probability 
or propriety of an action ; as, Quia credat ? " Who will 
believe it 1" which implies a doubt as to the probabili- 
ty of any one's believing it. — Quia ' hoc facere auait ? 
" Who will venture to do this 1" implying that, in all 
likelihood, no one will. — Quid loquamur de hoc re 1 
**What shall we say about this matter 1" implying a 
doubt as to the proper nature of what is to be said, or 
whether anything is to be said at all. 

II. When, however, no doubt of tibis kind is implied^ 
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the indicative is used ; as. Quid est optabilius saptenHa ? 
"What is more desirable than wisdom 1" (Nothing, 
certainly.) — Quid est in hominum vita diu 7 " What is 
there of long duration in human life 1" (Nothing, un- 
doubtedly.) ^ 

Ob8. We have translated the examples above giren by "wiTJ,** 
the mark of the Eaglish future. Th^ literal version, however, 
will make the implied doubt more apparent : " Who vi« to be- 
lieve iti"— " Who is to venture to do thisi"— " What ar€ we 
to say about this matter V* 



Whdt wise num wiU'tnut to afror- 
gHe good f — Who wiU deny that 
mil wicked men are slaves 7'-' 
Who wiU doubt hut ^hat there 
are riches in virtiU J — Who 
hereafter will adore the divinity 
of Juno 7 — If we ourselves^ who 
are precluded from all gratificor 
tion ley our business^ are never- 
theless attracted by the games, 
why art thou to wonder as re- 
gards the uneducated multitude ? 
—-What can seem great to him 
in human affairs, to whom an 
eternity, and the magnitude of 
^ universe, is known 1 — WAy 
need I enumerate the multitude 
of arts, wUhofut which life eould 
not have at all existed? — Who 
will not with reason wonder that 
the plane-tree has been brought 
from another hemisphere only for 
the sake of its shade t 



Quia sapiens bonum confido fra- 
^lisl^Quis nego, omnis im- 
probus sum servus 1 — Quis du- 
bito, quin in virtus divitiae sumi 
(subj.) — Quis posthac Aumen 
Juno adpro 1 — Si egomet ipse, 
qui ab delectatio omnis negoti- 
um (plur.) impedio, Indus t^ 
men delecto, quid tu admiror 
de multitude indoctus? — Quis 
video is magnus in res huma- 
nus, qui etemitasi totusque 
mundus notus sum magnitu- 
de 1 — Quid enumero ars mul- 
titude, sine qui vita omnino nul- 
lus sum possum 1 — Quis non 
jus miror, platanus, umbra gra- 
tia tantum, ex alienus peto or- 
bisl 



/ 



Subjunctive as Softened Imperative, 

The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes 
used as a softened imperative, to express a wishj a r«- 
quest^ n-^precept, or, with «e, a prohibition. Thus, 
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Emm quod neeetu tat. ** Buy what is necessary." 
Meminerimua etiam advertut infimot justUiam esse servendam. 

" Let us remember that justice is to be observed CTen towards 

the lowest." 



Obs. In translating such instances of the subjunctire as these, 
and what are to follow, we ought to suppose such expressions 
as "Iheg,^* ** I request,'* &c., Understood. Thus "Buy (I en- 
treat) what is necessary."*-*' Let us remember (I beg) that jus- 
tice," 6lc. The literal meaning, howeyer, appears to be, ** Thou 
mayest buy," i. e., if thou choosest. — ** We may remember," 
i. e., if so inclined. 



1. So live with an inferior as thou 
toouldest wish a swptriag to live 
with thee. — Do not auow it to 
happen that, when all things 
have'^en supplied to thee by me, 
thou shouldest seem to have been 
wanting to thyself. — If I have 
defended my own safety against 
thy brother's most cruel attack 
upon nUi he ioHsfied that I do 
not complain to thee too of his 
injustice. 

2. Were I to deny that I am af- 
fected with regret for Scipio, 
philosophers must su to it with 
what propriety I should do so ; 
but I should certainly speak 
falsely. -^Let the Stoics look to 
it, whether it be an. evil to be in 
pain, who, by trifling arguments, 
which do not reach to the convic^ 
turn of our senses, endeavour to 
prove that pain is no evil. — 
Thou wilt say, ** Do not write 
at all.** How shall I the better 
escape those who wish to misrep- 
resent f 



Sic cum inferos viTO quemadmo- 
dum tu cum superus tgAo TiTO. 
— ^Ne committo, vA quum omnia 
tu suppedito a ego tnte tn de- 
sum video. — Si meus salus con- 
tra firater tuus impetus in ego 
crudelis defendo ; satis habeo 
nihil ego tu cum de is injuria 
Oon<iueror. 



Ego si Scipio desiderium ego mo- 
veo nego, quam is recte facio 
video (jiei/.) sapiens; sedcerte 
mentior {pres.). — Sumne igitur 
malum doleo {infin.), Stoicus 
video iperf), qui conclosiuncu- 
la, non ad sensus permanans, 
officio volo non sum malum 
dolor. — ^Nihil, inquam, omnino 
scribo iperf.). Quis magis ef- 
fugio is qui volo fingo 1 
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Subjunctive indicaHng a PurposCy Object, or Result. 

I. All propositions in which a purpose, object, or re- 
8uit is expressed, take the subjunctive. 

n. The conjunctions tu ne, quo, quin, quominua, serve 
to connect such propositions, and therefore govern a 
subjunctive, the tense of which depends upon that of 
the leading verb. 



1. Ut. 

ni. Ut, signifying that, in order that, (and with iia, 
&;c«) 80 that, takes a subjunctive after it. Thus, 

Soli id contingit sapienti, tUmkil faciat invitus. " It happens to a 
wise man alone that he does nothing against his own will." 

Edimus ut vivamus, turn vimmut vt edamuM. " We eat in order 
that we may live, not live in order that we may eat." 

Ba bonus erat ut omnet eum amsrent. " He was so good that all 
loved him." 



Ob8. 1. Uty when it denotes quality ^ dec, usually refers to ita, tam^ 
tantut\ talit, dM;.» and serves not only to increase, but to lessen 
their force. Thus, Vettri imperatores ita triumpharuni ut ille 
pulsus super ahisque rtgnartt. (Cic.) " Your generals triumph- 
ed in such a way that he, though driven back ^d conquered, 
still reigned." 

Obs. 2. Ita and tarn are sometimes omitted; as, EpanUnoHdas 
fitit disertus, ut nemo ei par esset. " Epaminondas was (so) elo- 
quent that no one was equal to him." 

Obb. 8. CTif as a particle of time, equivalent to postquam, and uSt, 
takes an indicative; and commonly a perfect ; as, Ut hoc audi- 
pttj exarsit tra. " When he heard these things, he became in- 
flamed with anger." 

Obs. 4. As an adverb, meaning " in the same toay as" it \b joined 
with an ^indicative or subjunctive, according to the nature of the 
sentence in which it stands ; but of itself it governs nothing. 

Obs. 6. Sie and ita are followed by uty with a subjunctive, when 
they express a wish ; with the indicative when they express an 
assurance. Thus, Sie me Deus adjuvet, nt diu vivas, "Maj 
God h^ me, as I. wish thou mayest livelong."— Xto sim feiix^ 

R2 
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ut nikil praeiarnu est virhUe, " May I be 80 happy, aa there is 
nothing more exalted than yirtae." 



1. HamUbal so uttUed his troops by 
a sort of (ond, thai no mutiny 
ever existed either among them- 
sehes or against their general. — 
The harangues of Thueydides 
ecntam sp many obscure knd ifv- 
volved sentences that they can 
scarcely be understood. — Among 
the evils of maritime cities there 
is (also) this greajt convenience, 
that they cam carry and^ send 
what their lands may produce 
into whatever countries they 
please. — Attieus so accepted the 
offices ofpraifeet to many consuls, 
that he followed no one to the 
province. 

2. Temperance calms our appetites, 
and brings it to pass that these 
obey right reason. — So great is 
the force of probity, tkaJt we love 
it even in an enemy. — Meditate 
daily upon this, that thou may est 
be enabled to take leave of life 
with a calm spirit. — In punish- 
ing injuries^ the law aims at 
these three things : either that it 
may reform him whom it punishr 

. es, or that by hi^ punishment it 
flu^ render others better, or that 
by the removal of bad men the 
others may Uve secure. 



Hannibal vinculum quidam ita 
copia copulo, ut nullus nee in- 
ter ipse, nee adrersus dux se- 
ditio exsisto. — ^Thueydides con- 
cio ita mnftus habeo obscuma 
abditusque aententia, vix ut in- 
telligo. — In yitium mahtimqs 
urbs insum ille magnus com« 
moditaa, ut is qui ager ^ero 
auos quicunque toIo (suij.) in 
teira asporto possum. — ^Multua 
consul prsfectura sic accipio 
Attieus, ut nemo in proYincia 
aequor. 



Temperantia sedo appetitio, et of- 
ficio ut hie rectus ratio pareo. 
— ^Tantus vis probitas sum, ut 
is in hostis etiam diligo. — ^Hic 
quotidie meditor, ut possum 
aequus animus vita relinquo. — 
In vindico (gerundive) injuria 
hie tres lex sequor {perf), ut 
aut is qui punio emendo; aut 
pcena is ceteri bonus reddo; 
aut, aublatus malus (ahlai. ah- 
sol.)t securus csteri vivo. 



2. Ne. 

I. JVc.(" in order that not," "lest") eiq>re8ses a neg- 
ative purpose ; in other words, it indicates that some- 
thing is to be guarded against; as, Cura ne denuo in 
morbum mcidas. " Take care lest thou fall anew into 
sickness." 
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n. JVe is therefore not equivalent to ut nan^ when ui 
expresses a consequence or an effect } as, Turn fortt 
agrotabamj ut ad nupticu tuaa venire non possem, " I hap* 
pened at that time to be sick, so that I could not come 
to thy wedding." — ^Here ne could not have been used. 



1. TTtts is ike opinion of the whole 
Roman peoflU, thai a nominal 
pretext jof religion hao been eet 
up, not 00 much tm order that they 
might pat an obstacle in thy toay, 
as that no one might wish to go 
to Alexandrea, — Hens and other 
birds, when they haioe hatched 
their young, so defend them that 
they cherish them xoith their 
lyings, lest they he uyiared by 
cold, 

8. If virtue can produce this effect, 
that a man be not miserable, it 
will more easily accomplish that 
he be most happy: for there re- 
mains less difference between a 
happy and a most happy man, 
than between a happy and a mis- 
erable man, — The Greeks, though 
they had made a drawn battle at 
Artemisium, dared not remain in 
the same place; lest, if part of 
their adversaries^ skips had doub- 
led Eubaa, tkey should be assail- 
ed by a twofold danger. 



Hie sum opmio popalua Romanii% 
indoco noiaen religio, n«i tarn 
ut tu impedio quam ut nequis 
Alexandiea toIo eo.-*-Qidliiia 
avisque reliquuB pullus qumn 
ezcludo ita is tueor, ut et pen- 
na foTeo ne frigus Icdo. 



Si possum virtus efficio, ne miser 
aliquis sum, facile efllcio at be- 
atus sum : parvus enim inter- 
vallum {genit,) sum a beatus ad 
beatus, quam a misi^r ad beatus. 
— Etsi GrsBCus apud Artemisi- 
um par prslium {ailat.) discedo, 
tamen idein locus non audeo 
maneo l ne si pars navis adver- 
saiius Euboea supero, anceps 
premo periculum. 



^ 



B. Usc^e of Ne and Ft vnth Verbs of Fearing. 

I. After verbs of fearingy such as metuOy timeoy paveo^ 
v&eor, and the like, ne is used when the following verb 
expresses a result contrary to our wish, and ta when it 
is agreeable to it. 

n. Hence, in such constructions, ne must be render- 
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ed by the. English that^ and ut by that not. Thus, M^ 
ttto ne fadat, '^ I am afraid that he will do it." — Timto 
utfaciat, " I am afraid that he will not do it." 

Obb. This peculiarity of construction may be explained as follows : 
The fear of anything always supposes the love and desire of its 
opposite. Thus, we are afraid of death because we are fond of 
life ; we are afraid of a particular thing's happening because we 
wish the opposite to take place. Now the Latin idiom, after 
marking fear by the verb, goes on to express the desire of the 
contrary by means of ut {ne being equivalent to ut lum) ; and 
hence metuo ne faciat is literally, " I am afraid in order that he 
may not do it," implying a wish that he may not do it, but at 
the same time expressing a fear that he may^ It is the same, 
therefore, as saying, " I am afraid that he will do it" On the 
other hand, timeo ut faciat is literally, " I am afraid in order that 
he may do it," implying a wish that |ie may do it, but at the 
same time expressing a fear that he may not. Hence it is the 
same as saying, "I am afraid that he wUl not do it. 



1. / am afraid that^ whUe I am 
tnaking to diminish {my) toilf I 
may be inereanng it. — Flatter- 
er«, if they praise any one, say 
that they are afraid they vnU not 
he able to match his deeds loith 
words. — She is afraid that thou 
wilt desert her. — Thou art afraid 
of thisy that thou may est have to 
marry her; thou, on the other 
harid, thai thou wilt not get her. 
— I fear that thou wilt not he able 
to endure all the labours which 
I see that, thou dost undertake. 

9: A bad man will never abstain 
from crime because he thinks it 
naturaUy bascy but because he is 
afraid that it mai^get abroad. — 
If Casar- intends to give up the 
city to be plundered, I am afraid 
that Dolabella himself wiU not be 
effectual service to us. — 



Metuo ne, dum minuo toIo {subj.) 
labor, augeo.— Adulator, si quis 
laudo, vereor sui dice, ut iHe 
factum Terfoum consequor pos- 
sum. — ^Timeo ne desero sui. — 
Is paveo, ne duco tu iUe; tu 
autem ut duco. — ^Timeo ut om- 
nia labor sustineo, qui tu sus- 
cipio video. 



Vir improbus nunquam a scelus 
ob is causa abstineo, quod is 
natura turpis judico, sed quod 
metuo ne emano. — Si Caesar, 
diripio {port, in dus) urbs do, 
vereor ut Dolabella ipse satis 
ego prosum possam: — Timeo 
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The soUiert feared that Scipie^^ 
-iDOU/nd might he mortal. — As the 
eeiiate had not decreed the treaty, 
Hiempeal feared that it might 
not 'Stand good. 



miJes ne Scipio Tolnns mortifer 
sum.— Fcedus quia senatus ncm 
jubeo, vereor Hiempsal ut satis 
firmus sum. 



r ' 

Remark. This construction is not confined, to verbs that expressly 
indicate fearing or dread, but is employed also in the case of other 
veit», atod also of nouns, where fearing, risk, &c!, are more or less 
implied. Thus we have terrere {Horat., Od., 1, 2, 6); horrere {Cic., 
ad Att.f 5, 21.— Irtr., 34, 4); torqueri (Ovid., Am., 2, 6, 6S);reMtabat 
cma ne {lAv., 25, 32) ; periculum est, &c. So also, of course* timor 
eratf metua erat, &c. (Compare Reisig, Vorlea., p. 569, not.) 



4. Usage ofNz Non with Verbs of Fearing. 
JV« non with verbs of fearing is equivalem to «f, 
the two negatives cancelling each other ) as, Timeo ne 
non impetrem. "I am afraid that I will not obtain it ;" 
the same, in effect, as timeo ut impetrem. 



Whether Pompey mean, to make a 
stand anywhere, or pa$a the sea, 
is unknown; if he remains, I 
fear he cannot have an efficient 
army. — I see the toeakness of thy 
health, and I fear tJiat thou may- 
est not he able to meet thy pres- 
ent fortune. — There is no danger 
that he who can paint a lion or a 
bull skilfully, should not he ahle 
to do the same thing with many 
other quadrupeds. — I fear that I 
may possihly not appear to have 
consulted other men's benefit, but 
my own glory. — / perceive by 
thy letter that thou art afraid 
that thy last has not been deliv- 
ered to me. 



Utrum Pompeius consisto uspiam 
tolo, an mare transeo volo, nefr- 
cio : si maneo, vereor ne exer- 
citus satis firmus habeo non 
possum. — Infirmitas valetudo 
tuus video, et vereor ne prae- 
sens fortuna tuus sufficio non 

' possum. — ^Non sum periculum, 
ne qui leo aut taurus pingo 
egregie, idem in multus ^us 
quadrupes facio noft possum. — 
Vereor ne forte non alius utili- 
tas, sed proprius laus servio 
video. — Intelligo L'tterae tuus 
tu vereor ne superior ego non 
leddo. 



Neve or Neu. 
I. Jfeve or neu is compounded of ne and ve, and 
means ^^or that not,'' ''and that not:' It must not, 
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therefore, be confounded with neque^ which kst an- 
swers to nojiy but neve to ne. 

11. Still, however, neve or neu is used for neque, with 
verbs of commanding, prohibiting, &c., especially in 
the wording of decrees, treaties, &c. 



1. A law was passed in the Co- 
nutia CerUuriata, that no nutgis- 
trate should kill or beat a Ronian 
citizen in violation of an appeal, 
— ThiSf also, was a noble act on 
the part of Thrasybulus, that, 
when he had the greatest power 
in the state, he proposed a law^ 
^ that no one should be accused 
of things previously done, nor be 
punished.*'— I think il right to 
give my readers this precept, not 
to try foreign manners by the 
standard of their own, nor think 
those things which are trifling to 
themselves to have been so like- 
wise among others.' 

%. Augustus sold the barbarians 
who rebelled, under condition 
that they should not serve in an 
adjacent country, nor be set free 
under thirty years. — The moth- 
ers of families, with extended 
hands, implored the Romans that 
they would spare them, and not 
kill even the women and chil- 
dren.'— It is the part of a good 
man to observe these two things 
in friendship : first, that there be 
fiothing false nor hypocritical; 
and, secondly, not only to repel 
charges brought by another, hut 
not even to be himself suspi- 
cious. 



Centuriatus Comitia lex fero, ne- 
quis magistratos civis Roma- 
Dus adversus provocatio neco 
neve veibero. — Pnedarns hie 
(neuter) quoqae Thrasybulus, 
quod quum multus in ciyitas 
possum, lex fero, neqnis ante- 
actus res accuso neye multo. — 
Hie pnecipio (neut. of part, in 
dus) yideo lector, ne alienus 
mos ad suus refero, neye is qui 
ipse levis {eomparat.) sum, par 
modus {ahlat.) apud csteri sum 
arbitror. 



RebeDans barbarus (genitive) sub 
lex venumdo Augustus, ne in 
▼icinus regio servio, neve intra 
tricesimus annus libero. — ^Ma- 
ter&tnilias, passus manus (o^ 
lot. ahsol.), obtestor Romanus, 
ut Bid parco, neu ne mulier 
quidem atque infans abstineo. 
— ^Bonus Tir sum, hie duo te- 
neo in amicitia ; primo nequis 
fictus sum neve simulatus ; de- 
inde non solum ab alius allatus 
criminatio repello, sed ne ipse 
quidem sum suspiciosus. 
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5. Usage of Quo. 

I. QuQ is properly the ablative of the relative pro- 
noun, and stands for tU eo^ ^^in order that^^^ '^ that by this 
means.^^ 

n. It is commonly joined with the comparative. 



R Mooves a law to he brief in or- 
der ^uU it may be the more easily 
retained by the ignorant. — Tr$is 
are covered vnth a rind or bark, 
in order ikat they may be the ear 
fer from the cold. — The numer^ 
ous attendance of men and women 
at funerals was abdished, that 
lamentation might be diminish- 
ed^ — T^ Roman soldiers^ hath 
ing fixed their javelins in the 
ground, that they might dimb 
the steep places more lightly, as- 
cend running. 



Lex brevis sum oportet, quo fiicOe 
ab imperitus teneo. — Obdaoo 
liber ant cortex aibor^ quo sum 
a frigns et a calor tutos. — ^ToQo 
celebritaa vir ac mnlier in f\k- 
was, quo lamentatio minno.— 
Miles Romanus, fixus in terra 
pilnm {ablat. ahsol.), qno levis 
arduuB {neuter) emdo, curaus 
snbeo. 



6. Usage of Non Quo. 

I. JVW quo is '' not as if^^ Its use, however, has 
been very much disputed, but has been established on 
sufficient authority*. ^ 

II. It is not to be denied, nevertheless, that it is 
safer in general to say non quod, non eo quod, non ideo 
quod (in latpr writers non quia), or non quoniam, 

in. Instead of non quo, we may also use non quin, 
with a negative sense, " not as if not" 

IV. In the subsequent part of the sentence is sed 
quod, or sed quia, " but because," or else something 
equivalent, which, as assigning the real cause, has the 
indicative. 



1. The republic, at this particular 
period, does not, I confess, inter ^ 
estmei notas if there were ofiy- 



Ego sane, hie quidem tempus, non 
moveo respablica ; non quo ant 
sum ego quisqnam earns, ant 
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thing dearer to me than the re- 
publicy or should be; hut even 
Hippocrates forbids to apply 
medicine to those whose case is 
desperate. — Thy plans seenied to 
the senate greater than had been 
expected ; not as if it had ever 
doubted of thy good iniention, 
but it had it not sufficiently clear 
how far thowmigktest vjish to go. 
. I am thought to be too patient 
and tame; not because I will- 
ingly hear myself reviledt but be- 
cause I do not wUlingly leave 
my cause, io break out into a 
passionf and alienate the judges 
from me. — They said that it was 
not as if an answer might not 
have been briefly given, thai cho- 
sen {persons) of the Fathers had 
been sent; but because they wish- 
ed the mention of that thing to 
he ended forever. 



earn debeo ; ped. desperatiis 
etiam Hippocrates yeto adhi- 
beo medicina. — Senatus inag>- 
11118 video coDsUium tnus qnam 
exspecto ; . non quod miqiiam 
de tans Y<duiita8 dubito, sed 
quod quo progreifior yoIo non 
-eatis exploratus habeo. 



Ego, non quod libenfer male au- 
dio, sed quia ego causa non li- 
benter relinquo, ut iracundia 
{abUu.) effert) {passive), et ju- 
dex abalieno, nimium patiens 
et lentus existimo. — Non quin 
breyiter reddo responsmn pos- 
sum, idcirco delectus Pater 
mitto dico; sed quia in per- 
petuus mentio is res finio volot. 



7. Usage of Quin. 

I. Quiniu used after negative propositionsy or doubt- 
ing questions which carry a negative sense, in two 
ways : 

II. First. It is used for qtd nony quce non^ quod non^ ut 
non, after nemo, ntUlus, nihil, with the verbs est, reperi" 
tur, invenitur, aiid with vix est, cBgrereperitur. 

in. Secondly. It is used after non duhHo, non est dubt' 
um, facere non possum, fieri non potest, nihil or haud mul» 
turn abest, haudproctd abest, minimum abest (^parum cfbest 
is not sanctioned by any classicarauthority), nihil pras" 
termitto, non recttso, temperare miM non possum, and other 
negative propositions, with which also ino? and a^e 
may be joined. Thus, 
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QtM igitur duhitet^^n hoc 9it mdiuMf *«lVho,.tlieii, wflldodbt 

but that this is preferable V* 

NikU tarn difficile eat qiUn quarendo posait inoeatigari, '' There is 
nothing so difficult that may not be traced out by dint of inves- 
tigation." 

Concio vix inhiberi potuit, guin proHnua aaxa in PoUmonem conjiee- 
^ret, " The assembly could hardly be restrained from straight- 
way hurling stones at Polemo.'' 



1.. I deny that there vxu any jewel 
or peatl which Yerrea did not 
search for, examine, (and) carry 
qf.^-'There ia no doubt that he 
who ia called Hberal and kind, 
aima at the diacharge of duty, 
not at profit. — Octavianua waa 
near petiahijig hy the uproar and 
.indignation of the aoUkery, be- 
cauae he waa thought to have put 
a common aoldier to death by tor- 
ture. — Since the kingdom of Bv- 
thynia ia become the public prop- 
erty of the Roman people, ia' 
there any reason why the decern- 
viri ahould not be going to aeU 
ail ike ianda, eitiea, harboura, in 
abort, all Bithynia 7 
The eonfuaion of all thinga ia 
aiuch, that every man regreta hia 
fortune, and there ia no one who 
doea not wiah to be anywhere 
rather than where he ia. — Since 
I left the city I have allowed no 
day to pasa toithout writing to 
thee. — Caligula waa very near 
removikg the writinga and booka 
of Virgil ^and lAvy from all the 
librariea. 



% 



Nego ullus gemma aut margarita 
sum, quin conquiro Verres, in- 
spicio, anfero.-*-Non sum dubi- 
us quin is qui liberalis benig- 
nusve dico officium non fructus 
sequor. — ^Minimus absum Octa- 
Tianus quin pereo concursus et 
indignatio turba militaris, quod 
gregaiius miles discruciatus ne- 
CO omlo. — Quum regnom Bi- 
thynius pubiicus populus Roma- 
nus facio, numquis causa sum 
quin omnis ager, urbs, portus» 
totus denique Bithynia yendo 
deoemrirl 



Is sum perturbatio omnis res, nt, 
suus quisque fortuna mazime 
pcenitet, nemoque sum quin 
ttbitis quam ubi sum sum ma- 
lo. — Ut ab urbs discedo (m- 
die), nullus adhuc intermitto 
dies quin ad tu scribo. — ^Virgil- 
ius ac Livius imago et scriptum 
paulum absum. quin Caligula 
ex omnis bibliotheca amoveo. 



Remark 1. Quin is used with the indicative as a (piestion and ex- 
hortation. Thus, Qion eonacendimua equoa 7 " Why do we not 
mount our steeds V — ^In this sense, also, it is employed with the im- 
perative ; as, Quin dU atdtim, " But tell me forthwith i" or, as an 

S 
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eidiortatioiv with the predent mbjirnGtiTe, fint peraon phiral: QiUn 
experiamur 7 " Why do we not try 1" i. e., " let us try."— It-4ifers 
from cur, as it does not express a desire to be informed of the rea- 
son, but a remonstrance. 

. Remark 2. AAer dMbUo Rnd n(mdubiio, in the Beoae of ** to ^eruj^" 
** to hesitate," the infinitive properly follows, though in a few passages 
of Cicero qtUn is used with the verb in this sense. But after non du^ 
hitare, ** not to doubt," it is less agreeable to good usage to employ 
the infinitive than the subjunctive with quirij although the former 
oonstructton is.foun^ n<^ only in-Nepos, Pliny, and Curtius, but 
even in Livy. (Consult Drak^. ad lap., 23, 55,) 

Remark 3. " I doubt whether" is dubito num ; for diilnto an, where 
only one thing is mentioned, has, like hand scio an, and nescio an, an 
affirmative sense ; as,. IhUnto an hunc primum omnium ponam. " I 
am inclined to rank this man first of all." — ^This, however, does Hot 
wholly exclude thQ use of dubito an in the sense of " I doubt wheth- 
er." Thus, Me dubitaste confiteor, an hanc partem fuastionis tractoMr 
damputarem. (QuintU.) 



8. Usage of Quomintts, 

I. Quominus is used after verbs whicb express a hin- 
derance ; where also »e, and, if a negative precedes, 
quin may equally be used. 

n. Such verbs are arcerey defendere (" to keep off"), 
detenere^ impedirej obstare^ officerty prohibere^ r^ttsarey re- 
pugnare, vOare, and many others, which have a similar 
meaning. 

ni. Quomintis is cotamonly rendered, in such cases, 
by " from," " so as not," " in order-that not," &c. 

Parmenio detenere regem voluit, quominus m£dicamenium hiberet, 
quod medicus dare eonstii}ierat, " Parmenio wished to deter the 
king from drinking the potion which the physician had deter- 
mined to give." — ^More literally, "in order that he might not 
drink," &c. 



1. Death, wJUeh, on account of the 
shortness of life, daily impends 
oter us, wiU not deter a wise 
man from considering the inter- 
ests of the republic and his own, 
— The poet is closeUf alUed to 
the orator; in this respect, in- 
deed, ahnost the same, that he 
does not circumscrOs his ««• 



Non deteneo sapiens more qui 
quotidie immineo, propter bre- 
vitas vita, quominus bommo- 
dom respuUica snusqne consu- 
lo. — Sum finitimus orator poe« 
ta, in hie quidem prope idem, 
nullos ut terminus circamsori* 
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ihoriiy wtMn any limits^ »o a* 
fioitohe uUolDed to toander where 
he pUoMts. — When we have free 
Uberly of thaiee, and nothing 
hinder 9 ua frcffn doing -what we 
like bestf aU pain ehotdd be kept 
at a dUtante. 
. When the law vhu brought for- 
ward for Cicerone retumy no cU- 
izen thought that he had a ouffir 
eient excuse for not being pree- 
ent. — The eoUUers of Caear- 
were with difficulty restrained 
from b^rsting ijito the town, 
and were much dissatisfiedj be- 
cause, it seemed to have been ow- 
ing to Trebomus thai they did 
not get' possession of the place. 
— It w€u no chstade to Isocra- 
tes* being esteemed an excellent 
orator, that he was prevented 
from speaking in public by the 
feeUeness of his voice. 



bo jii8 8008, qaominiu ia licet 
Yagor quo yoIo. — Quum solutus 
ego sum eligo optio, quumque 
nihil impedio quominus is qui 
maxime ]daceo facio possum, 
omnis dolor sum repello (part, 
in dus). 
Lex de revoco (gerundive) Cice- 
ro latus, nemo civis quominus 
adsum Justus visus sum ezcu- 
satio.<-^Miles Cssar «gre re- 
tineo, quin oppidum . inrumpo, 
graviterque is res feio, quo sto 
(perf infin.) perTrebonius, quo- 
minus oppidum potior Yideo. — 
Non Isocrates quominus habeo 
summus orator oflteio, quod ih- 
firmitas yox ne in publicus dipo 
impedio. 



Subjunetive after Parttcies of Wishing. 

I. The subjunctive is used after particles of wishing*: 
as, JVam, si! &c. The tense is to be regulated by 
what has been remarked on a previous occasion (page 
186, §111). Thus, 

Utindm, ut eulpam, sic etiam suspicionem vitare poiuissem ! " Would 
that, as I haVe aYoided an actual fault, so I might also haye 
been able to avoid suspicion !" 

O mihi prateritos referaJt si Jupiter annos! *'0h that Jupiter 
would restore to me the years that are gone by V* 



Would. that those poems were ex- 
tant which Cato, in his Origines, 
lusys were -commonly sung at 
feasts, many ages before his own 
time, by each of the guests, re- 
apscting the praises of lustrums 



Utinam exsto iHe carmen, qui 
multus saeculum ante suus setas 
in epulaB cantito a singuli con- 
viva de dams vir laus, in Origo, 
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mm. — The Unguage 0f Varro 
gives nu hope tif C«utur, and I 
wish Varro hmudf would apply 
to ike coMoe. — I wish, O Ro- 
mans, thai you had such an abun- 
donee of brave men, thai this were 
a difficult question for you.-^I 
wish this may he a source of 
pleasure to Piso ; I see thai it 
will of glory. — I wish thou may- 
est covet the retreat of my villa, 
that to its numerous excellences 
the greatest recommendation may 
he added hy thy society. 



dico Cato. — Yarro senno facio 
exspectatio Caesar, atque uti- 
nam ipse Varro incumbo ia 
causa.' — Utinam Qoirites, tit 
fortis copia tantas habeo, vA hie 
tu deliberatio diffidlis sum. — 
Utinam is res Piso volnptas 
sum (double dative) ; gloria qui- 
dem video fore. — ^Utinam nos- 
ter Tilla secessus concupisco, 
ut tot tantusque dos is mag- 
nus commendatio. ex tuus con- 
tubemium accedo. 



Usage of the Relative with the St^junciive. 

I. The pronoun qui is uniformly joined to the sub- 
junctive mood, when the relative clause does not ex- 
press any sentiment of the author's or narrator's, but 
refers it to the person or persons of whom he is speak- 
ing. Thus, 

Dixerunt unum petere ae deprecari, si forte pro sua dementia ae 
mansuetudine, qnam ipsi aJb aUis -audirent, statuisset Aduaticos 
esse conservandos, ne se arnus despoliaret. "They said that 
thay begged and earnestly entreated one thing,' that if, per- 
chance, in accordance with his wonted clemency and compas- 
i^ion, of which they had heard from others, he should resolve 
that the Aduatici were to be preserved, he would not despoil 
them of their arms." — Here it is obvious that the relative 
clause expresses a sientiment delivered by the speakers, and is 
not to be considered as an observation oC the author's. For 
Cssar does not intend to tell }ns reader that the Aduatiei had 
heard of his clemency, but to inform him that they themselves 
made this declaratioi^. -— The expression quam audirent is 
equivalent, therefore, to piam ipsi audivisse dixerunt, <'of 
which they told him that they themselves had heard ;" whereas 
ipsi auddebant would imply an observation of Caesar's, equiva- 
lent to quam ego (soil. Casar) eos audivisse dico, " of which I 
(Caesar) say that they had heard." 

Stnatus deeemit, Tarqvinii indicium faisum videris eumque in 
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adi^ retmeHduMf nift de to mUcaretf eajos eon$iUo UuUam nm 
mfiDtitoB esset. ** The senate decrees, that the infomiation of 
Tarqumiua appeared to be false ; and that he should be kept in 
confinement, sinless he made a disclosure concerning that indi- 
Yidual by whose instigation he had uttered so gross a fiilse- 
hood.** — Here mmtUuM esset implies the senate's aflbmation 
that Tarquinius had told a fiUsehood, and not the historian. 
Mamilius rogationem ad populum promulgate «/i jvutrtretur in eof , 
quorum consilio Jugurtha senoH deereta neglexisset. " Mamilius 
proposes a bill to the people, that an inquiiy should be instituted 
into the conduct of those, at whose instigation Jugurtha had 
neglected the decrees of the senate.** — ^The subjunctiTS is here 
used, to show that this charge of neglect is made by Mamihus, 
not by the historian. 



1. Ctffor repUidy thai he vHnUd do 
what he had done in Ute ease of 
the Nervii. — Thejf eaid that it 
%oa» better for them to endure 
any kind of lot from the Roman 
people, ^an to be put to death by 
torture at the hands of thote 
among whom they had been a£- 
euBtomed to rule. — He »ay» that, 
if Publius ehaU ha»e done ihie, 
he will enlarge the authority of 
the Lydians among all those by 
whose aid, if any wars may have 
fallen out, they haise been aecus' 
tomed to sustain them, 

3. He said that Servius, thus bom, 
thu^ credled long, was favour- 
er of the lowest class of persons, 
whence he himself is sprung. — 
He says that he will prove it, 
with even Marcus himself as the 
fudge of the matter, unto whom 
the greater part of the loss per- 
tains. — He reminds them that 
the contest will be with those 
whom they have before sent con- 
guerei under the yoke. 

JS 



Respondeo Cesar, sui is, qui in 
Nervius facio, facio. — Sui prses- 
to d|co, quiYis fortuna a popu- 
lus Romanps pallor, quam ab 
hie per cruciatus interficio, in- 
ter qui dominor oonsuesco. — 
Hie si facio Publius, Lydus 
auotoritas apud omnia is am- 
plifico dico, qui auzilium, siquis 
helium incido, sustento consu- 
esco. 



Servius dico, ita nascor, ita ereo 
rex, &utor sum infimus genus 
homo, ex qui ipse sum. — ^Is sui 
probo dico, yel ipse Marcus ju- 
dex {aJUlaJt. ahsol.), ad qui mag- 
nus pars, iiguria pertineo. — 
Moneo cum is certamen fore, 
qui antea vinco sub jugum 
mitto. 



210 SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Remark 1. In the seme manner, uhi for in ^uo loco, not taken in- 
terrogatively, but relatively, in the sense now mentioned, gorems . 
the subjunctive mood. Tlius, Jtonumos neque uUam facuUatem hor 
here naotum, neque eorum locorutn vM beUum gesturi essent perspicio' 
bat. {Cos., B. G., 3, .9.) In the next sentence the author writes, 
His irritis cotuilUSf ntmeM in Venetiam, uhi Cat/arem prinmm bdlum 
gesturum constabat, quam pburinuu pogeunt, cogutU. — ^In the former 
of these passages, i^' (in quo loco) is joined to the subjunetiye 
mood, the relative clause being th^ subject of perspiciebat, or, in 
other words, referring to the person of whom Cssar is speaking. 
In the. latter passage, however, the indicative is employed, as a 
matter of certain^ is alluded to. 

Remark 2. Quo, also, for ad quem locum, and unde for e qtw loco, and 
not expressing an observation of the* author's, or an object of his 
knowledge, governs the subjunctive mood. Thus, Cognoscit, non 
longe ex eo loco, oppidum Caseivellauni abesse, quo satis tnagnus homi- 
num pecorisquenumerus convenerit. (C<e#.', B. G., 5, 21.) Here 
eonventrit is equivalent to convenisse intelUxit. In the very next 
sentence, the relative clause expresses an observation of ibe au- 
thor's, and we find the verb in the indicative mood. . Op^^dum Bri' 
tanm vqcant, quum sihas intpeditas vaUo atque fossa mumeruntf fiio 
ineursionis vitanda causa, conwnire conauerunt. 

Remark 3. The form of expression which we have been consider- 
ing appears to have been adopted for the purpose of distinguishing 
between what is said ot observed by the writer, and what is said or 
observed by the person or persons of whom he is writing, without 
the tiresome repetition of the leading verb. ' 



n. In farther illustration of what has just l>een sta- 
ted under Remark 3, we find that the suhjunctive mood 
is used, not only aa^" equivalent to dixit or dixeruntywith 
the infinitive, hut likewise in all ohlique sentences, in 
which the following and subordinate verb is logically, 
though not grammatically, the subject of the antece- 
dent and principal verb. In this case, in order to pre- 
vent the repetition of the principal verb, with the in- 
finitive of that which denotes its subject, classic wri- 
ters uniformly put the latter in the subjunctive mood. 
Thus, 

Animadvertit Casar, unos ex omnibus Sequanos nihil earum rerum 
facere, quas cateri facerent. " Cssar perceived that the S&* 
quani alone of all did no one of those tbings which the rest 
did." — Here facerent is equivalent to facere animadvertit, " which 
he perceived that the rest did."' 

Reperit ipsum esse Dumnorigem summa audada, eomplures annos 
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fmieria, reUquajue &mnia JBduorum vecHgaHa parvo pretio re* 
dempta habere, propterea quod, illo UcenU, contra lieeri aadeat 
nemo, *' Caesar finds that Dumnoriz was a man of coDaum- 
mate boldness ; that he had the taxes of the .£dai on fann for 
several years, because, wh^i he bade for them, no one dared to 
bid against him ;'* that is, '* he finds that no one dared to bid,*' 
equivalent to audere reperit. 
^neum equum amrhadveriitt cuftu in UUeribus fores essent. (Ctc., 
Off., 3, 9.) ** He perceived a brazen horse, in whose sides 
were doors.'* — Here the relative chiuse is not an observa- 
tion of the author's. Cicero means to say that Gyges observ- 
ed a brazen horse, and observed, also, that there was a doo^ 
in each side. The passage is equivalent to JEneum equ'iim ani- 
madoeriit, eujus in laieribue {afUmadoeriit) foree ease. Had Ci- 
cero said eujua in iaterihue foree erantf it would imply his own 
description of the horse, but would not signify that Qyges ob> 
served the door in his side. 



m. As an extension of the principle laid down in 
paragraph L, it may he ohserved, that when a proposi- 
tion containing the statement of a fact, and therefore 
in the indicative mood, has another dependant upon it, 
connected hy a causal conjunction, relative, or rela- 
tive adverb, in which something is alleged as the senti' 
ment or language of another^ and not of the writer, the 
dependant proposition will be in the subjunctive mood. 
Thus, ^ 

, Socrates aceueatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem. ** Socrates 
was accused 'of corrupting youth." — ^The subjunctive here de- 
notes what was alleged or thought by those who were concern- 
ed in the death of Socrates. • The indicative would have assert- 
ed the charge in the relator's own name. 
Aristides patria expulsua eet, quod pr<Bter modum juetua eseet. 
" Aristides was banished from his country because he was just 
beyond measure ;" i. e., as his enemies alleged, not as the wri- 
ter himself believed. 
Deum invoedbant cujue ad ecHemne veniasent. " They invoked tlie 
deity to whose solemnity they had come ;" i. e., were s^id to 
have come, or alleged that they had come. 
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1. The EgyfttoMM eaiueerated no 
animalf except on mccowiU . ef 
eame utility which they ierioed 
from it.-^They were indignaaU 
thai supreme axUharity ehauld he 
there, where there woe no fru- 
ifem.—- lV%«n Pompeiy declared 
that he would consider those as' 
enemies who had not assisted 
the repMCf Casar gase notice 
that those who were of neitker 
party would be reckoned 6y him 
tn the number of his friends, 

%. Critias sent eonjidentidl persons 
to Lysander in Asia, to inform 
hian that, unless he despatdud 
Akibiades, nofU of those things 
which he himself had established 
at Athens could remain in force. 
'—Some think that Julius Casar, 
hamng weighed his own and his 
enemies* forces, availed himself 
of the occasion of seizing su^ 

• preme power, whichhc had coseted 
in early lifc.'-^It seemed to Da- 
rius, in his dream, that the camp 
of Alexander shone with a bright 
fiery effulgence, and that Alexan- 
der was brought to him in the 
iresSf which Darius hhnself had 
worn, soon after, 

Z. Not only the Africans could not 
be corrupted, but they eoen sent 
ambassadors to Lacedcmon to 
accuse hy sender of having en- 
deavoured to corrupt the priests 
ef the temple. — The road from 
Apamca to Phrygia is through 
the country of Aulocrene; a 
plane-tree is shown there, from 
which Marsyas is said to haoe 
hfn suspended, whei^ eonperfid 



JEgyptma duIIqb beDaa oonaecro, 
nisi ob utilitas qui ex is capio. 
— Indjgnor ibi sum murium, 
obi non sum liberUs. — ^Denun- 
tip PompeiuB {dUat. ahsU.) pro 
hoBti3 9ui habeo qui TeqiabUca 
desum, Ciesar mediua et neuter 
pars sttus sui numeras (ntoms 
proQimcio. 



Cxitias certus homo ad X^rsander 
in Asia mitto, qui is certior fii- 
cio, nttt Aksibiades toUo (plu- 
perf sub).), nihil is res fore r»> 
tusqui ipse Athene constitoo. 
— Quidam piito Julius Cassar, 
pensito suos et inimicus Tis 
(ahlat. absol.), utor occasio ra- 
pio (gerundive) dominatio, qui 
etas {ffimus concupisco.— Ca»- 
tra Alexander magnus ignis 
fiilgor Darius in somnium con- 
luceo Yideo, et paulo post Alex- 
ander adduoo ad ipse in is Tes- 
tis habitus qui ipse sum. 



Non solum eorrunq>o non possum 
Afer, sed etiam legatns Lace- 
demon mitto,qui Lysander ao- 
cnao, quod sacerdos ^um oor- 
rumpo conor.-^Ab Apamea in 
Phrygia per regio Aulocrene eo 
{pass, impers.) : ibi ostendo pla- 
tanus ex qui pendeo (perf. sub-^ 
junct. aa.) Marsyas^ ^ ApoQo 
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iy ApoOo. — Tke reoBom vky Ae 
cuekoo ptUt her young under oth- 
er birds f is supposed to be because 
she knows that she is hated by aU 
other birds,. 

. We have heard of strange kinds 
of birds in the Hereynsan for- 
esty whose plumage shines in the 
night like fire. — Augustus broke 
the legs of ThaUus^ his amanu- 
ensisy because he had received 
f»e hundred denarii for having 
betrayed a letter. — It seems a 
strange thing that a diviner does 
not laugh when he sees (another) 
diviner. — Plato calls pleasure a 
baity because men are caught by 
ii as fishes by the hook. 



Tinco. — Caasa coccyx {doHoe) 
sabjicio {genit. of gerund) pul- 
I118 sum puto quod scio sui in- 
yisaa conctus aTis. 

In Hercynius saltus inusitatiis ge- 
nus avis accipio, qui pluma ig- 
nis modus colluceo nox (plur.). 
— ^Augustus .Thallus {dative), a 
manus, quod pro epistola prodi- 
tus denarius quingenti accipio, 
cms frango. — ^Mirabilis video, 
quod non rideo haruspex, faa- 
ruspex quum video. — ^Plato ett- 
ca, Yoluptas appello, ^uod is vi- 
' delicet homo capio ut pisciB ha- 
mus. 



Remark. Cicero frequently uses the verbs ddco, puto, arbitrary and 
others of the kind, in the subjunctive mood, by ti sort of attraction, 
although strictly this mood belongs to the verb which, expresses 
what was thought or said. Thus, Quum enim Hannibalis permissu 
exisset de eastrisy rediit paulo post, quod se Mitum nescio quid diceret. 
{(Jie.y Off., 1, 13.) According to the rules of grammar, it should have 
beeU) quod nescio quid oblilus esset, ut dicebat: (he two propositions, 
however, have, been mixed together, so that dicere has been put in 
the subjunctive mood, as if it were the main verb. — Compare the 
following : Cui quum esset nuneiatumy quod ilium iriUum aUaturum ad 
se aliqu^ contra patrem aibitraietur, surrexit e lectulo. (Ojf.y 3, dl.) 
— Torquatus earn severitatem in filium adkibuit, lU eum Macedonum 
legatis accusantibuSy quod pecuniae Pratorem in pronincia cepisse ar- 
gnerent, causam apud se dicere juberet ; for quod eepisset, ut argue- 
bant. (De Fin.y 1, 7.) — Sed ubi consulem ad tantum f acinus impellere 
nequeunty ipsi singillatim circumeundo, atque ementiundo qua se ex 
VuUurdo mU AUobrogibus audisse dicerent, magnam illi invidiam am- 
Jlaverant. ' (Sallusty Cat., 39.) 



IV. The relative pionoun is joined with the subjunc- 
tive mood, when the lelatiye clause contains the rea- 
son of what goes before, or, in other words, when it 
expresses the occasion of the predicate, specifying and 
limiting its extent. 

V. In such examples, it is frequently rendered in 
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English by the preposition t^, with the imperfect par- 
ticiple, or seeing that. Thus, ^ ^ 

Omneg laudare fortumu mtat, qui natum haberem tali ingenio prc^ 
ditum. *VA11 praised my good fortune in havhig (or because I 
had) a. son endowed with such a disposition/' 

Ofortufiate adolescens, qui tua viriuti* Homerum j^aeonem inrene- 
ris. *' O fortuxfate youth, in having fodnd a Homer as the her- 
ald of thy valour." 

Hannibal nude -fecit, qui Capua hiemarit. "Hannibal did wrong 
in having wintered at Capua." 



Ob8. 1. If quod or quum is used, it takes the indicative. Thus, 
AristoteUs non laudandas in eo, quod eenfuit, (Ctc., N. D., 3, 
l^.y^Male fecit Hdnnibal quod CapucB Memavit. 

Obb. %. Thisconstructionof the relative Recommends itself by its 
subserviency to perspicuity. If we say, Male fecit, qui kiemamt, 
we impute error to the person who wintered, but do not express 
the error as consisting in his wintering. VHiien, on the other 
hand, we say Male fecit qui Memarit, We signify that " he erred 
because he wintered," or " in wintering. '^ v 



1, Ihave a volume of introductions; 
and therefore, at my Tueculan 
villa, as I did not remember IhaJt I 
had used thai Ufhich is in the third 
hook of the Academic Questions, 
J put it to the book J)e Gloria,-^ 
Cammus has been of toondrous 
mgHanee, since during the whole 
of his consulship he has not seen 
ileep.-^What ardour of study do 
y&u think there was in Archie 
medes, since, iohile he describes 
jcertain things in the dust, he has 
not perceived that his country is 
taken.'^-^Casar has voluntarily 
granted to me not to be in that 
camp which toas about t^ be 
{formed) against Lentulus or 
Pompey, sinci J had received 
very great favours from them. 

% What more devoid (^ shame than 



Habeo volumen prooemium ; ita- 
que in Tusculanus (pr»dlum), 
qui non memini ego utor iHe 
procemium qui sum m Academ- 
icua tertius, conjicio is in hber 
^De Gloria." — Caninius sum 

* mirificus vigilantia, qui suus to- 
tus consulatiis somnus non vid- 
eo. ^^ Quis ardor studium cen- 
seo sum in Archimedes, qui 
dum in pulvis quidam describo, 
ne patria quidem capio sentio. 

— ^Ipse ego Caesar suus concedo 
voluntas, ne in is castra sum 
qui contra Lentulus aut Pompei- 
us sum, qui (genit. jtftir.) tieneft- 
cium magnns habeq. 



Tarquhiins quia in^deiis, qui 
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T^^n, Hnee he carried on war 
lioith those toho had refused to 
submit to his pride ? — O mighty 
power of truthf inr that she can 
easily defend herself, unaided, 
against the talent and ingenuity 
of men, and against aU their art- 
ful snares /•— IV%en w^ went to 
bedf a deeper sleep than wasus%^ 
al overcame me, since I had set 
up till Iqie at night . — Wretched 
me, in that I was not present ! 



bellum gero emu is qoi is non 
fero superbial — O magnun vis 
Teritas, qui contra homo ingen- 
iom et splertia, contraque fictus 
omnis insidiae, facile sui per sui 
ipse defendo ! — ^Ut cn!bo(supine) 
disc^ido {indie.), ego, qui ad 
multus nox Tigilo, arctns qaam 
Boleo somnos complector. — • 
Ego miser {aecus.), qui non a^- 
sum! (jperf.) 



What is thus expressed by qui alone, is sometimes 
more forcibly enunciated by quippe quiy tit quij or utpote 
quiy gfenerally with the .subjunctive, but also with the 
indicative* 



0b8. With quippe qui Oicero very rarely, if ever, uses the indica* 
tive ; with utpote, qui it is sometimes found : ut qui is chiefly 
used hy later writers.. 



A crafty flatterer is not easily rec- 
ognised, as he often humours us 
even by opposition, and courts us 
while lie pretenda^to dispute, and 
at last gives up his cause, and 
pretends to he- overcome. — To 
me, at least, the power of the 
tr^nes of the commons appears 
very pernicious, as ' having been 
produced in sedition and for se- 
dition. -^The Egyptians, for a 
long time past hostile to the Per- 
sian power, had been inspired 
with courage at the hope of 
Alexander's arrival; as they had 
joyfully received even Amyntas, 
a deserter, and who came with a 
power dependant on another's 
pleasure. — Scipio did not reject 



Non facile agnosca callidus adu- 
lator, quippe qui etiam adversor 
(gerund) sspe asseutor, et lit!- 
go sill simulo (pres. part.) blan- 
dior, atque ad extremus do ma« 
lius {pluf.} irincoque sui patior. 
— ^Ego quidem potestas tribu- 
nus plebs pestiferus video ; 
quippe qui in seditio et ad se- 
ditio nascor. — iEgyptins olim 
Persa opes infensus, ad spes 
adventus Alexander erigo ani^ 
mus, utpote qui Amyntas quo* 
que, transfuga, cum precarius 
imp^um venio {pres. part.\ 
laetus recipioi«-Scipio is miles 
non adspemor qui ex Cumeii- 
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survwei of th* armjf ^f CamuB^ 
aththuiothat the defemt at Can- 
fut wa» not oustaiiUd through 
their eowariieef and that there 
vere no ootdiero of equal stand-, 
ing in the Roman army. 



MB cxerchns supen), ot qui ne- 
que ad Canne ignayia is dades 
acdpio scio, iieque nUus aeqne 
vetus miles in exercitus Roma- 
nussum 



VI. When the proposition introduced hy the. rela- 
tive expresses the end and motive of the action men- 
tioned in the preceding proposition, so that ut might 
he suhstituted) the verh must be in the subjunctive 
mood. 

VII. This aj^lies also to rekitive adverbs and con- 
junctions. 

Sunt antem nmlti, ^i eripiunt aiiu, quod aJm laigjantor. " There 
are, op tl^e other hand, many who take from some that they 
may larish upon others." Literally, " that which they may 
layish.** 

Oeto mittia eervorum, qui militarent, a dominie empta eunt. " Eight 
thousand slaves were purchased from their maaters, in order 
that they might perform military service." 



1. When Antiochua Epiphanee poos 
hestegifig Ptolemy at Alexan- 
drea, Popiliue Leenao toae sent 

. amhaeeador unto Atm, to com- 
mand him to deeiet from Me at- 
tempts. — The Cydnue ie not re- 
markable for the breadth of its 

. waters, but for their deamess ; 
for, gliding with a gentle course 
from its fountains, it is re" 
ceived into hl, pure bottom, nor do 

. any torrents rush in to disturb 
the smoothly-flowing stream. — 
The eyes, like watchmen, occupy 
the highest place, in order ihut, 

. honing thence the largest look- 
outy they may discharge their 
function. 

3. Carthaginian ambassadors came 



Quum Antiochns Epiphanes Ptol- 
enueus ^ Alexaodrea ohsideo, 
mittp ad ia legatus Popitius 
Ltenas, qui juheo inceptum de- 
sisto. — Cydnusi non spatium 
aqua, sed liquor, memorabOis, 
quippe lenis tractos e fons la- 
bor, purus solum {ablat.) ezcip- 
io, nee torreus incurro, qui pla- 
cidd mano alveus turbo. — Ocu- 
lus, tanquam speculator, altus 
locus obtineo, ex qui jdurimus 
conspicio {pros, part,) fongor 
suusmunus. 



Legatus Cart; 
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to RonUf to thank the Roman tenr 
ate and people for having made 
peace with them, and at the same 
time to ask that .their hostages 
might be restored. — Letters were 
invented, that they might he a 
remedy against' oblivion: — King 
Philip sent for Aristotle as a 
teacher for his son Alexander, 
thai he might receive from him 
instructions for both actiftg and 
speaking. — Nero gilded the the- 
atre of Pompey at Rome for a 
single day, to make a display to 
Tiridates, kifig of Armenia. 



venio, qui senatns populusqne 
Romanus gratia {^plur.) ago, 
qiiod eum hie pax facio, simul- 
que peto ut obees is reddo. — -' 
littera inyeniQ qui subsidium 
oblivio {doable dative) sum pos- 
sum.-^Rex Philippus Anstote- 
les filius Alexander doctor ac- 
cieo, a qui iUe et ago accipio 
praeceptum et loquor. — Nero 
Pompeius theatrum Roma ope- 
rio aurum in unus dies, qui os- 
tendo Tiridates rex Armenia. 



Vin. When a demonstrative term, such as sicy ita^ 
ianiy talisy is (in the sense of '^ such"), hujusmodt, kCj 
has gone before, and the relative which follows can be 
resolved by ut^ so that cujus is equivalent to ut meij tuij 
8uiy illiusy ejus ; cut to ut with the dative ; quem to ut 
with the accusative ; and so in the plural, the subjunc- 
tive mood is used with the relative. Thus, 

Mtdta res sunt ejusmodi, quarum exitas nemo providers possit. 
*' Many things are of such a nature that no one can foiesee 
their issues.'' 

£a fait legatio Octavii, in qua periadi suspicio nulla subesset. 
** The embassy of Octavius was such that no suspicion of dan- 
ger could lurk in it." 

r 

Obs. The idiom of our language renders it particularly necessary 
for the junior reader to observe, that the relative is considered 
to be of the same person with the principal subject, and not 
with the antecedent, whose character is expressed in the rela- 
tive clause. Thus, Non is sum, qui omnia sciam. " I am not a 
man who knmjos all things," or "the man to know" (collo- 
quially), or " such a man that I know." — " Thou art not the 
man who can command us." Tu rum is es, qui nobis imperare 
possis. 

T 
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1. Who ii to ignorant om not to 
underttand that Jtu own safely 
is involved in that of the repub- 
lic 1 — Who is so great that for- 
tune may not make him need the 
aid even of the meanest 1 — Invite 
those whose characters do not 
differ from thine own. — The 
Roman nation is suck a one, 
that, when conquered, it cannot 
remain quiet. — I am a man who 
never did anything for my own 
sake rather than that of my fel- 
low-citizens. 

2. Zeno was by no means a man 
to take away, like Theophriisttts, 
all the energy of virtue ; but, on 
the contrary, one who placed ev- 
erything which belonged to a 
happy life in virtue. — It be- 
hooves thee to be such a man as 
to separate thyself first from the 
society of wicked 0tizens. — 
What eloquence of the philoso- 
phers is so exquisite as to de- 
serve to be preferred to a well- 

' regulated state? — 7^ nanie of 
an ambassador should be of such 

• a kind, that it may be in safety 
even amid hostile weapons. 



Qnis sum tarn ignanis qui non in- 
telligo respablica salos contineo 
suusi — Quia tantus sum qui 
non fortuna etiam bnmilia aux- 
ilium indigeo cogol — Is toco 
{subj.) qui' mos a tuus non ab- 
horreo. — ^Is sum Romanus gens, 
qui Yinco quiesco neseio. — 
BIgo is sum qui nihil unquam 
meus potius quam ciYis mens 
causa &cio. 



Zeno nnUus modus is sum qui, yt 
Theophrastus, nervus { plural) 
virtus incido, sed contra qui 
omnis qui ad beatus vita per- 
tineo, in virtus pono. — Talis 
tu sum oportet, qui primum tu 
ab impius civis sodetas sejun- 
go. — Quis philosophus oratio 
tarn exquisitus sum, qui sum 
anteponendus bene constitutus 
civitas ! — Nomen legatus is 
modus sum debeo, qui etiam 
inter hOstis telum inoolumis 
vetBor. 



IX. Even when no demonstrative term precedes, the 
relative sometimes takes a subjunctive mood, if a dem- 
onstrative be implied. Here the peculiar force of the 
subjunctive may generally be expressed in English by 
the word stick. Thus, 

MuUi mUnerati, etiam quos vires sangvisque desererent, ut intra 
vallum hostium caderent nitebantur. " Many wounded persons, 
in such a state that strength and blood were failing them, strove 
to fall within the rampart of the enemy." 

Nunc diets aliquid quod tuL rem pertineat. ** Now thoa sayest 
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something that pertains to the subject.** - More literaUy, " of 
such a nature that it pertains." 



1. In my Laurentine {farm) I hear 
nothing that I repent having 
heardy I say nothing that I re- 
pent having said. — Augustus 
did many-things worthy of being 
recorded^ from which it appears 
thai his anger did not master 
him. — In standing for the con- 
sulshipf whoever he is who shows 
any good-tnll towards theSy who 
coiwrts theCf who comes frequently 
to the houssy he must he reckoned 
in the number of thy friends. 

2. Myrmeeides gained celebrity by 
making ants and other small an- 
imals of ivory : he made a four- 
horse chariot which a fly could 
cover with its wings. — As I wish 
to draw a picture of the habits and 
life of EpaminondaSy I think I ^ 
ought not to omit anything which 
tends to illustrate it. — The nobil- 
ity of Campania had deserted the 
statCy and could not be assembled 
in the senate-house ; there was a 
man in the magistracy who had 
not conferred any new honour 
upon himself but by his own un- 
worthiness had deprived the mor 
gistracy which he held of efficacy 
and authority. 



In Laurentinus (praediuxn) mens, 
nihil audio qui audio, nihil dico 
qui dico, poenitet. — ^Muitus Au>> 
gustus dignus raemoria facio, 
unde appareo ille ira non impe- 
ro.— Quisquis sum qui ostendo 
aliquis in tu voluntas, qui colo, 
qui domus Tentito, is in petitio 
consulatus in amicus numerus 
sum habeo {part, in dus). 



Myrmeeides inclaresco ex ebur 
formica et alius parvus animal 
facio : quadriga facio, qui mus- 
ca intego ala. — Quum exprimo 
imago consuetude atque vita 
Epaminondas volo, nihil videor 
debeo praeteimitto qui pertineo 
ad is declaro {gerundive). — ^No- 
bilitas Campania respublica de- 
sero, neque in senatus cogo 
possum : in magistratus autem 
sum qui non sui honor adjicio, 
sed indignitas suus vis ac jus 
magistratus qui gero demo. 



X. If the relative introduces an adversative clause, 

and is equivalent to a demonstrative with quanquamj or 

to si modo or dummodoy it will equally be followed by a 

subjunctive. Thus, 

Ciceroy qui j»er omnes superiores dies' milites in eastra continuisset, 
septimo die cohcrtes frumentatum misit. ^ Cicero, although he 
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had kept his soldiers in the camp during all the preTioos days, 
on the seyenth day sent the cohorts to procure grain." 



Although they wished thee not to be 
safe in thy own state, they desi- 
red, I suppose, that there should 
he some memorial of thy form in 
their own cities. — It is handed 
down to remembrance that Tibe- 
rius, as often as he came forth 
from the senate-house, was ac- 
customed^ to speak out in Greek 
words to the following effect: 
" men prepared for servitude V 
For, although he was disinclined 
towards public freedom, yet even 
he felt toearied toith the abject en- 
durance of those who were en- 
slaved. — There is nothing so 
easy but that it may he difficult 
if thou do it uwwiUingly. — Com 
anything he burdensome to me, 
provided it he about to prove ac- 
ceptaUe thee 1 



Credo qui tu in tuus civitas incolu- 
mis sum nolo, is monumentum 
forma, in suus civitas sum cu- 
pio. — ^Memoria prodo, Tiberius, 
quoties curia egredior, Graecus 
yerbum, in hie modus, eloquor 
soleo, " O homo (aecus.) ad ser- 
Titus parol" Scilicet etiam 
ille, qui libertas publicus nolo, 
tam projectus serrio (pres.part, 
active) patientia tedet. — Nullus 
sum tam facilis res, quin diffi- 
cilis sum, qui invitus &cio. — 
An ego quisquam possum sum 
molestus, qui tu gratus sum 1 



XI. To this head may be referred the use of qttod^ 
&c., with a subjunctive, sometimes with quideniy con- 
taining a restriction; as, Quod sciam. "As far as I 
know." — Q,vx>d conjectura provideri possit, " As far as 
can be conjectured." 

XII. On the contrary, a limitation by qttantum is usu- 
ally indicative ; as. Quantum ego intelltgOy " As far as I 
understand ;" unless something else in the structure of 
the sentence should require a subjunctive. 



Nothing is said by philosophers, 
at least which is rightly said, 
that has not been confirmed by 
those who have laid down laws 
for states. — Who would' think 
any are happier than he who 



Nihil dice a philosophus, qui quid- 
em recte dico, qui non ab is 
confirmo, a qui civitas jus de- 
scribe— -Quis beatus quisquam 
puto, quam is qui nihil desum, 
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wrnnU nothing tokich <U least na- 
ture demands 1 — I wish that, as 
far as it is consistent with thy 
etmoeniencey thou, wonddst come 
as soon as possible. — This is the 
state of my candidateship, as far 
as can at present be foreseen. — 
Although Aristides excelled so 
much in moderation that he alone^ 
as far as toe have heard, was gur- 
named the Just, yet he was pun- 
ished toith a banishment of ten 
years. 



qui quidem natura desidero. — 
Qui commodura tuum fio, quam 
primum volo venio. — Petitio 
noster hie modus ratio sum, 
qui adhuc provideor possum. — 
Quanquam adeo excellb Aristi- 
des abstinentia, ut unus qui 
quidem ego audio, cognomen 
Justus appello, tamen cxilium 
decern annus multo. 



Remark. Quis sum^ used fornum talis sum ut, takes a rclatire with 
the subjunctive ; as, Xfuia sum, cujus aures l<edi nefas sit ? 



XIII. The relative adverbs, when equivalent to de- 
monstratives with uty also require the subjunctive. 
Thus, 

Artaxerxes Lampsacum urbem iUi donarat, unde vinum sumeret. 
** Artaxerxes had bestowed upon him the city of Lampsacus, 
from which to obtain wine." Here unde is equivalent to ut 
inde, " that from it he might obtain,"^ dtc. 



CimmCs assistance, his property, 
' vms ai every one^s service. He 
enriched many ; he buried, at his 
own expense, many poor persons, 
who had not left the means of 
their burial. — The proconsul not 
' only sent com to Rome, but col- 
lected it at Catana, that it might 
thence be furnished to the army 
which was to have its summer 
{camp) at Tarentum. 



Nullum opera Cimon, nuUus res 
farailiaris desum. Muitus lo- 
cupleto, eomplures pauper mor- 
tuus, qui unde efiero non relm- 
quo, suus sumptus eifero. — ^ 
Consul non modo Roma fru- 
mentum mitto, sed et Catana 
conveho, unde exercitus qui ad 
Tarentum eestivus (castra) ago 
possum prebeo. 



XrV. The subjunctive is used after comparatives with 
quam qui in all its cases ; as, Major sum quam cui pof - 
mtfortuna nocere, " I am greater than that fortune can 

Ta 
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hann me.*' Equivalent to quam ui pnhi posaii nocere 
fortuna.^^ 



The Athenian law forbids a sepul- 
ehre to he raised higher than five 
men can finish in five days ; and 
a larger stone to be placed upon 
it than vnU contain the praise of 
the dead, cut in four heroic verses. 
— No changing of sides took 
place; fear rather than allegi- 
ance restraining the Campor 
mans, because they had commit- 
ted too great an offence in their 
revolt for the possibility of par- 
don. — The loss of character and 
eanfidenu is too great to bi ca- 
pable of being estimated. — The 
Greeks cut down both larger and 
more branching trees than the 
soldier could carry along with 
his armour. 



£Kstruo yeto sepulchrum lex 
Atheniensis alte quam qui qoin- 
que dies homo quinque absolvo, 
nee magntis lapis impono qaam 
qui capio laus mortuus incldo 
quatuor heroicus Tersus. — Nul- 
lus fio transition metus magis 
Campanus quam fides conti- 
nens {abldt. absol.), quia major 
{ruut. plur.) in defectio delin- 
quo, quam qui ignosco possum 
{imperf.y — ^Fama ac fides dam- 
num magnus sum quam qui 
estimo possum: — Graecus et 
magnuB et magis ramosus ar- 
bor caedo quam qui fera cum 
anna miles possum. 



XV. The relative is joined to the subjunctive mood 
when, in order to impart greater emphasis to the ex- 
pression, a periphrasis with the verb sum is employed, 
instead of simply the nominative with the principal 
verb. Thus, instead of saying J^onnulli dicuntj we say 
Sunt qui dtcant. 

XVI. This phraseology is adopted in order to excite 
the particular attention of the reader ; and it is for the 
same purpose that the word there is frequently employ 
ed in English, in the introduction of a sentence. Thus, 
Sunt qui dicant. '< There are persons who say." — 
Fuerunt qui censerenf. " There have been persons who 
thought," &c. 

XVII. Under this rule may be comprehended such 
expressions as, Inventi aunt multi qui parati easent hoc 
fucere, ** There have been many found who were 
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ready to do this." So also the yerhs rtperiuniUT^ ex- 
sistunty exoriuntur, &c. 



^Bs. An obsenrance of the rule just laid down is in some cases 
essential to perspicuity, for otherwise the subject may be mis- 
taken for the predicate. Thus, if we say Sunt boni ftU dUunt, 
to express " they are good men who say," and also " there are 
good men who say," the language is evidently ambiguous. This 
ambiguity is prevented by expressing the former sentiment by 
SurU bom qui dicufU, in which case the relative clause is the 
subject, and the antecedent clause the predicate ; and by ex- 
pressing the latter sentiment by Sunt ioni qui dicant, where the 
antecedent clause is the subject, and the relative clause the 
predicate. 



1. TTiere are gome who think that 
Casar was of opinion that it 
was better once for aU to en- 
counter ^ than to be always guard- 
ing against, the plots which im- 
pended on every side. — There 
are ajid have been philosophers, 
who thought that God had no 
management at all of human af- 
fairs : there are also other phi' 
losophers, and these, too, great 
and noble, who think that the 
whole world is administered and 
ruled by a Diviru intelligence.-^ 
There are many who say, " I 
know that this will be of no ser- 
vice to him; but what am I to 
do?" 

3. Thou wiU find many persons 
to whom dangerous plans seem 
more splendid than quiet ones.—^ 
In alt ages, fewer persons have 
been found who conquered their 
desires than the forces of the en- 
emy. — If there are any who are 
moved by the authority of phi- 
iMophars, who deny that a wise 



Sum qui puto opinor C«sar, in- 
sidiiB undique immineo subeo 
semel satius sum quam caveo 
semper. — Sum philo^phus ac 
sum, qui Deus omnino nullus 
habeo censeo humanus res pro- 
curatio : sum autem alius phi- 
losophus, et hie quidem magnus 
atque nobilis, qui Deus mens 
atque ratio omnia mundus ad- 
ministror et rego censeo. — ^Mnl- 
tus sum qui dico, " Scio hie ille 
non prosum : sed quis facio V* 



Reperio multus qui periculosus 
consilium quietus splendidus 
video. — In omnis seculum pan- 
el vir reperio, qui suus cupidi- 
tas, quam qui hostis copia vin- 
CO. — Si quis sum qui philoso- 
phus auctoritas moveo, negans 
sapiens ad respublica adeo, pa- 
rumper audio is, qui summus 
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nuM will engage in polities^ let 
them listen for a while to those 
whose authority is the highest 
with the most learned men. — 
There are some who think that 
the soul and body die together. 



sum auetoritas apud doctm licv 
mo. — Sum qui censeo una ani- 
mus et corpus occido. 



Remark 1. As the use of the subjunctive ^in this mode of expres- 
sion depends on the relative's characterizing the class which is in- 
definitely referred- to, the indicative is us^ if there be anything 
which fixes the verb to a definite person or persons. Thus, quidam, 
denoting, as distinguished from aliqwiSf a person known, but not 
specified, takes most commonly an indicative. So sunt nonnuJli, 
stunt multif are often used with an indicative, and must be so where 
definite persons are meant. But with sunt qui the indicative is 
very rare in prose authors, and its use is probably to be referred to 
the influence of a Greek idiom. (Consult Heusinger, ad Cic., Off., 
1, 24.) — Propertius (3, 9, 17) imitates the Greek, not only in the use 
of the indicative, but even of est with a plural ; as, Est quihus Eleet 
coneurrit palma quadriga. 

Remark 2. In such expressions as those embraced by the rule, the 
Latins join the subjunctive present to the future with qui, if the event 
be simultaneous with that which the future describes ; as, Erunt qui 
dieant. 



XVni. General negatives, such as nemo, nulftiSy nihil 
esty non quisquam est, nego esse quenqtcamy vix ullus est^ 
vioc with an ordinal or quisqtu, take ^i with the sub- 
junctive mood. Thus, 

J^ihll est quod tarn miseros faciat, quam impietas, " There is no- 
thing which renders men so miserable as impiety." 

Vix ullum erat saUum quod non plura simul spieula perforassent. 
" There was hardly any shield which several javelins had not 
together perforated." 



XIX. The same construction takes place with nihil 
est quody non est quod (jqtiare or cur), in the sense of 
" there is no reason why." 



1. General JST^atives. 



1. There is no orator who does not 
wish to he like Demosthenes. — It 



Nemo sum orator qui sui Demos- 
thenes similis sum nolo.— Nul- 



is no merit to he honest where \ lus sum laus ibi sum integer, 
there is no one 1A&0 is aUeorwho I ubi nemo sum qui aut possum 
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ttitempts to corrwpt. — There is no 
ammalf except man, lohich has 
some knowledge of God. — Tliere 
is nothing so difficidt which the 
human tnind may ma overcome ; 
{there are) no passions so fierce 
which may not be thoroughly ta- 
med by discipline. — The Pelo- 
ponnesus itself is almost whoUy 
in the sea, nor are there any, 
with the exccptUyk of the people 
of Phlius, whose territories do 
not touch the sea. 
Look round on all the members 
of the state ; thou wilt assuredly 
find none which is not broken and 
enfeebled. — We shall not find any 
other, except Homer and Archil- 
ochus,^ most perfect in the work 
of which he has been the invent- 
or. — In vfar, nothing is so tri- 
fling as not sometimes to give the 
decisive turn to a great event. — 
There is nothing so incredible 
which may not be rendered cred- 
ible by the power of language; 
nothing so rough and rude which 
may not, by means of oratory, be 
brightened and adorned. 



aut Conor comimpo. — Nnllns 
sum animal preter homo, qui 
habeo aliquis notitia Deus. — 
Nihil sum tarn difficilis et ardu- 
us, q.ui non humanus mens Tin- 
CO; nuHus tarn feras afl^tus 
.qui non disciplina perdomo. — 
— Ipse Peloponnesus fere totus 
in mare sum, nee praeter Phlia- 
sius ullus sum, qui ager non 
contingo mare. 



Circumspicio omnia membrum 
respublica, nullus reperio pro- 
fecto, qui non firango debilito- 
que. — ^Non quisquam alius qui 
opus primus {genit.y sum in- 
ventor, in. is perfectus, preter 
Homerus et Archilochus lepe- 
ria — In bellum nihil tam leTis 
sum qui non magnus interdum 
res momentum facio. — Nihil 
sum tam incredibilis qui non 
dice (^eruni) fio probabilis ; ni- 
hil tam horridus atque inouttiia 
qui non splendesco oratio et 
excolo. 



2. J\rihil est quody JSTon kabeo quodj &c. 



There is no reason to wander that 
Ephyre is called by the name of 
Corinth by Homer; for where he 
speaks in the character of a poet, 
he calls both this city and some 
Ionian colonies by the names by 
which they were called in his age. 
— As to> the rest, I ieish thee to 
persuade thyself that thou hast 
nothing to fear beyond the com- 
mon calamity of the state ; arid 



Non sum qui niiror Ephyre ab 
Homerus nomino Corinthns; 
nam ex persona poeta et hie 
urbs et quidam lones colonia is 
nomen appello, qui toco etas 
is. — ^De reUquus, ita ¥olo (tubj.) 
tu persuadeo {mb}), tu nihil ha- 
beo qui timeo {part, in dus) sum, 
preter communis casus civitas ; 
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tJumgh thu u very severe, yet we 
have lived in such a way, and 
are now of such an age, that we 
ought to hear Jvrmly evils which 
do not happen to us ky our own 
fault. — / am under no concern 
about myself f but I do not know 
what to do about the boys. — TTiere 
is no reason why thou shouidst 
doubt whether a man can raise 
himself ahove human affairs , who 
beholds with indifference the 
mighty commotion of events, and 
bears hardships calmly, and pros- 
perity with moderation. 



qui etsi sum gravis, tamen ita 
tIyo, et is aetas jam sum, ut 
malum qui non noster culpa ego 
accido fi>rtite^ fero debeo.-^De 
ego nihil laboro ; de jiuer quis 
ago non habeo. — ^Non sum qui 
dubito num tollo sui homo su- 
pra humanus (neut.) possum, 
qui magDUS motus res securus 
adspicio, et durus placide fero 
et secandus moderate. 



Remark. It must be carefully observed, with regard to the class of 
expressions just considered, that it is only where the verb sum is 
used in the most general sense of there is, there exists, that (he rela- 
tive takes the subjunctive, because in that case the reference of the 
negative expression is wholly defined by the relative and the verb 
dependant upon it. 



XX. Interrogative expressions implying a negative, 
such as quis esty quid est^ quiy quoB, quod (interrogative), 
quotusquisque, quantum esty also quid est quody and similar 
phrases, are folldwed hy qui with the subjunctive. 



Whai reason is there why some 
one^s cough or sneezing, or the 
awkward flapping away of a fly, 
or the fall of a key from the hand 
of a careless slave, should throw 
us ifUo a ragef — How few 
judges there are who are not 
themselves amtnable to the very 
law by which they try! — Hoio 
few philosophers are found who 
think their system, not a display 
of knowledge, but a rule of 
life! — In what way, then, has 
the Divine energy disappeared ? 



Quis sum* cur tussis aliquis aut 
stemutamentum, aut musca pa- 
rum curiose fugo ego in rabies 
ago, aut clavis negligens servos 
manus elapsusl. — Quotusquis- 
que ex judex sum, qui non is 
ipse lex teneo qui quaerol — 
Quotusquisque philosophus in- 
venio, qui disciplina suus non 
ostentatio scientia, sed lex vi- 
ta putol — Qui tandem modus 
divinus ille via evanesco 1 Ve- 
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Through old age, thou toilt say. 
What old age is there that can 
destroy Divine energy? — Who 
is there, who, if he wish to meas- 
ure the knowledge of illustrious 
men by the utiUty or magnitude 
of their performa/nceSj.vnU not 
^efer the commander to the ora- 
tor? 



tustas inqoam. Quis yetusUs 
sum qui vis divinuB conficio 
possum 1 — Quis sum qui, si 
clams ^ homo scientia res ges- 
tus vel magnitudo vel utilitas 
metior volo, non antepono ora- 
tor imperator 1 



XXL After the adjectives dignuSy indtgrms^ and tcb- 
neuSy the relative with the subjunctive is commonly 
used ; the infmitive rarely, and chiefly by" the poets. 
Thus, 

Voluntas non est digna ad quam sapiens respiciat. *' Pleasure 
does not deserve that a wise man care for it." 



We are not the cause why the 
world brings back winter and 
summer: we have too high an 
opinion of ourselves, if toe think 
ourselves worthy that for us such 
mighty bodies should be put in 
motion : they have their own 
laws. — He who governs well 
must have obeyed some time or 
other; and he who obeys sub- 
missively seems whrihy to gov- 
ern some time or other. — The 
character of Lalius seemed a 
suitable one to discourse about 
friendship, because we had heard 
{from our fathers) thai the inti- 
macy of Scipio and Laliv^ was 
very remarkable. 



Non ego causH mundus {dative) 
sum hiems estasque refero 
{gerund); nimis egosuspicio, si 
dignus ego video propter qui 
tantus {neut.) moveo ; suus iste 
lex habeo. — Qui bene impero 
pareo {perf subj.) aliquando ne- 
cesse sum ; et qui modeste pa- 
reo video qui aliquando impero 
dignus sum. — Idoneus video 
Lselius persona ^ui de- amicitia 
dissero, quum accipio maxime 
memorabilis Scipio et Ladius 
amicitia sum. 



Remark. Aptus is better joined with ad than with qtU and the 
subjunctive. 

XXII. Unus and solus, when joined with qui, intro- 
ducing the definition of the qualities which these two 
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adjectiyes limit to a single person, require a subjune- 
tive. Thus, 

UnuM est, in-^[uo nitaJhir civitatU saltu. " He is the one only per- 
son on whom the safety of the state depends.** 

Solus eSy Ccuar, eujua in victoria ceddtrit nemo niai armatiu. 
*' Thoa art the only one, Cesar, in whose victory na one has 
fallen save with arms in his hands." 



Tkere is one thing of which a reU- 
giouM feelingf deeply seated in 
our mindSf compels us spedfir 
colly to complain^ and {which) 
we toish you to heoTt if it shall 
so seem proper. — Lampido, the 
Liaeedaimonian, is the only one 
of women that is foundf in any 
age, who has been. the daughter 
of a king, the wife of a king, the 
mother of a king. — It is worthy 
of remark, that there toas only 
one period of fi.oe years in which 
no senator died. — Lately, whtn I 
had spoken before the eeiUumviri, 
the recollection occurred to me, 
that, as a young ntan, I had 
pleaded in the same tribunal : my 
mind went farther ; I began to 
reckon up whom I had liad as as- 
sociates in my labour on that 
trial, whom in this : I was the 
only one who had spoken in both. 



Unas sum de qoi nominatim ego 
queror religio infigo animus co- 
go, et tu audio, si ita video,- to- 
lo. — Unus femina in omnia 
evum, Lampido Lacedsmoni- 
us reperio, qui rex filia, rex 
uxor, rex mater sum. — Noto 
{latter supine) dignus sum unus 
omnino quinquennium sum qui 
senator nullus morior. — ^Proxi- 
me quum apud centumvir dioo, 
suheo recordatio ago ego juve- 
nis in idem judicium: animus 
ultra procedo : coepirepufoquis 
in hie causa, quis in ille socius 
haheo; solus sum qui in uter- 
que dico. 



XXIII. The subjunctive is used in a narrative, after 
relative pronouns and adverbs, in the imperfect and 
pluperfect tenses, when a repeated action is spoken of 
(where in Greek the relative is used with the optative). 
Thus, 

Quemeunque lictor prehendisset, tribunus mitti jubebai. " Whom- 
soever the lictor had seized, the tribune ordered to be released ;*' 
i. e., as often as the lictor had seized any one. 

Nu quisqiutm Pyrrhum, qua tulisset impetu/m^ sustinere vahuL 
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'< Nor was any one able to withstand Pyrriias, whereyer he led 
the attack ;" i. e., as often at he led the attadc in any quarter. 
Scavoloj nmul atque lucereif faciebat omnibus sui conveniendi poUs- 
totem. " Scaevola, every morning, as soon as it was light, af- 
forded unto all an opportunity of having an interview with him." 



0b8. According to this analogy, the subjunctive is used after si, 
whea a repeated act is spoken of; as, Si qui rem maUtiosius ges- 
sisset, dedecus existimabarU. (Ctc, Ros. Am., 38.) . 



1. The senate determined to destroy 
Carthage, more because the Ro- 
mans were vnlling to believe 
whatever was said respecting 
the Carthaginians, than because 
things desermng of credit were 
related. — Aspis, inhaJnting a 
country full of defiles, and forti- 
fied with castles, not only did not 
obey the king*s command, but was 
in the practice, of plundering 
whatever ufas being conveyed to 
the king.-^ApeUes exhibited his 
-works in a shop, when finished, 
to passers-by, and, concealing 
himself behind the picture, listenr 
ed to the faults which were re- 
marked. 

2. The elephants, though they were 
driven, with great delays, through 
the narrow roads, yet, wherever 
they toent, rendered the line of 
march safe from the enemy, be- 
cause to (the latter,) unaccustom- 
ed {Jto-ihem,) there was a fear of 
approaching. — The mountaineers 
made attacks, now on the van, 
now on the rear, tohenever either 
the ground afforded them an adr 
vantage, or men whq had advan- 
ced befpre or lagged behind gave 
them an opportunity. — Augustus 
extracted maximsyvsord for word. 



Magis quia volo Romanus, quis- 
quis de Carthaginiensis dioo 
credo, quam quia credo {part, 
in dus) adfero, statuo senatus 
Carthago excido. — Aspis saltu- 
osus regio, castellumque mu- 
nio, incolo, non solum imperi- 
um rex non pareo, sed etiam 
qui rex porto abripio. — ^Apelles, 
perficio opus propono peigula 
transeo {prts. part.), atque, post 
tabula lateo, vitium qui noto 
ausculto. 



Elephantus, aicut per arctus via 
magnus mora ago, ita tutus ab 
hostis, quacumque incedo, ag- 
men f>r«beo, quia insuetus pro- 
pius adeo {gerund) metus sum. 
— Montanus modo in primus, 
modo in novissimus agmen ir- 
ruo, utcumque aut locus oppor- 
tunitas do, «ut progressus mo- 
ratusve aliquis occasio facio. — 
Ex uterque lingua scnptor, pr8&- 
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frwn tht Greek and Latin om- 
thore, and sent them either to the 
commanders of armies and proo- 
iriees, or to the magistrates of 
the cityt according as they sev- 
erally needed admonition. 



oeptum, ad verbum ezcerptnsy 
aat ad exercitus provinciaque 
rector, aut ad urbs magistratus, 
mitto Augustus, prout quis<pie 
admonitio indigea 



Of the Oratio Obliqua. 

I. When any one relates the words or describes the 
sentiments of another, not representing him as speak- 
ing in the first person, the relator is said to use the 
oratio obliquar 

n. The main proposition is then put in the infinitive 
mood, and clauses connected by relative and causal 
particles are put in the subjunctive. 



0b8. Th6 following passage will serve to show the changes which 
the moods undeigo in the oratio obliqua. In Cicero {De Orat,^ 
2, 7), Antonius says, ". Are earum rerum est qua sduntur ; oror 
toris autem omnis actio opinionibus non scientia contirutur. Nam 
et apud eos dicimus qui nesciunt, et ea dieimus qua nescimus ipsi" 
— Quintilian relates these things as said by Antonius, and thus 
changes the oratio recta into the oblique. " Ponuntur ha quoqtte 
in secvndo Ciceronis de Oratore libro contradictiones ; Artem eor 
rum rerum esse qua sciantur ; oratoris omnem actionem opinione 
non sqientia contineri ; quia et apud eos dicat qui nesciant, et 
ipse dicat aliquando quod nesciat." {Quintil., 2, 17, 37.) 



Of the Causal Conjunctions, 

I. The causal conjunctions, quod^ quia^ quoniam^ quan* 
doquidem^ when they assign one fact as the cause of an- 
other, take an indicative. 

n. When used in the construction with the infini- 
tive, or when they express a motive felt, or a reason 
assigned, they are joined with a subjunctive, as has al« 
veady been explained (page 208, seqq.^ § I., seqq.y 
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1. Indicative, 



1. AUicut was, involved in no enr 
mUieSj because he neither injured 
oAy one, nor, if he had received 
a,ny injury, did he prefer avenr 
g^ *<> fprg^^ng it. — Vicious 
princes deserve so notch the worse 
of the commonwealth, because they 
not only contract vice themselves, 
bui infuse it into the state ; and 
do mischief, not only because they 
are themselves corrupted, but also 
because they do more injury by 
their example than by their crime. 

2. The very conflagration of the 
city of Corinth made the quality 
rf its brass more preoious ; be- 
cause, a great riumber of statues 
having been mixed together in 
the conflagration, the streams of 
brass, silver, and gold ran into 
one common mass.— Since one 
nature differs from another na- 
ture so much, what wander is it 
that these dissimilarities should 
have been produced by different 
causes 7 — Catiline, in a fury, 

• said, *' Since I am driven head- 
long by my enemies, I will extinr 
guish my own conflagration in 
the {general) ruin." — Here Bru- 
tus said, ** Since you praise those 
orators so much, I could have 
wished it had pleased Crassus 
to write something more than 
that, it mtut be confessed, scanty 
treatise upon the method of 
speaking." 



Atticos nullas inimicitia gero, 
quod neque ledo quisquam, ne- 
que, si quia injuria aecipio, ma- 
lo uiciscor ^am obliviscor. — 
£o perniciosd de reapublica me- 
reor vitiosus princeps, quod non 
solum vitium concipio ipse, sed 
is infundo in civitas : neque so- 
lum obsum quod ipse corrumpo, 
sed etiam quod plus exemplum 
quam peccatum noceo. 



JEs nota pretiosus ipse Corinthos 
facio incendium, quia incendi- 
imi permisceo plurimus statua, 
aes, aurum, argentumque vena 
in communis {neut.) confluo.— 
Quoniam tantum natura a natu- 
ra disto, quis mirus sum hie dis- 
similitudo ex differens causa 
facio 1 — Catilina, furibundus, 
** Quoniam, inquara, ab inimicus 
preceps ago, incendium tneus 
ruina exstinguo." — Hie locus, 
Brutus, " Quandoquidem tu iste 
orator, inquam, tantopere laudo, 
Tolo {imperf) aliquis prseter ille, 
sane exilis, libellus de ratio di- 
ce, plus Crassus libct {pluperf 
subj.) scribo." 
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2. Subjunctive, 

The cases in which the subjunctive is required have 
been already mentioned (page 208, seqq.^ § J., seqq.). 



Particular usage of Qvod. 

I. After verbs which denote feeling pain or joy, such 
as doleo^ angoTy gaudeo^ delector^ and those which indi- 
cate surprise or wonder, quod may be used, instead of 
the accusative with the infinitive. 

n. It takes the indicative after it, in such cases, if 
the thing spoken of is meant to be represented as a 
fact ; and the subjunctive, if it is merely something 
conceived by th^ mind. 

III. The subjunctive is the less common, except in 
the oratio obliqua, which requires it ; as, Cato mirari se 
aiebatj quod Tum rideret haruspex^ Aaruspicem quum vi- 
diaset. (Cic.) 



Obb. The subjunctiye appears to be preferable, when the clause 
introduced by quod is, in opposition to the rest, marked by tamen^ 
nihihminuSf &c. 



1. Subjunctive. 
(When not required by^ § I., seqq.^ page 208). 



The tenth legion first returned 
thanks to Casar for having 
formed a very favourable opin- 
ion of them, and declared that it 
toas very ready to carry on war. 
— J am accustomed to admire 
this most of aJU in you, that, 
though you are extremely unlike 
each other in speaking, yet each 
of you speaks in such a manner 
that nothmg seems to have been 
denied to him by nature, or not 
conferred on kim by learning.-^ 



Prlnceps decimus legio Cesar 
gratia ago, quod de sui optimus 
judicium facio, suique ad bel- 
lum gero (gerundive) paratus 
confirmo. — Hie in tu maxime 
admiror soleo, quod quum inter 
tu in dico dissimiiis sum, ita 
tamen uterque tu dico, ut is 
nihil neque a natura denegatusi 
neque a doctrina non delatos 
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They fought with hatred almost 
greater than their forces; the 
Romans being indignant that 
the conquered party should, as 
assailaTUs, attack the conquerors ; 
the Carthaginians, because they 
thought that cruel and haughty 
commands had been imposed on 
the coTiquered. 



sum Tideo. — Odium {plural) 
prope magnus certo, quam yv- 
res : Romantis indignor, quod 
victor yictus ultro infero arma ; 
Poenus, quod superbe avareque 
imperito-?ictus credo. 



\ 



2. Indicative. 



When I vms carefuUy reading the 
Gorgias of Plato, with Charma- 
das, at Athens, I used to admire 
Plato most of all in this, that he 
seemed to me to be himself a 
first-rate orator, while he was 
ridiculing orators. — I rejoice 
that I interrupted thee, since 
thou hast given me so illustrious 
a testimouy of thy favourable 
4tpimon. — / was grieved, be- 
cause, by the death of HorteU' 
sius, I had lost, not, as many 
thought, an adversary, or de- 
tractor from my praise, but rath- 
er an associate and partner of 
my glorious labour. — I congrat- 
ulate thee, that when thou didst 
depart from the province, the 
highest praise and the greatest 
gratitude of the province attend- 
ed thee.^-This harasses and tor- 
ments me violently, that for a 
space of more than fifty days, 
not only no letters, but not even 
any rumour, has readied me from 
thee or from Ctuar, or from the 
place where thou art. 



Quum Athenae Plato Gorgias cum 
Charmadas diligenter (compar,) 
lego, in hie maxime admiror 
Plato, quod ego in irrideo (ge- 
rundive) orator, ipse sum ora- 
tor summus video. — Gaudeo 
quod tu interpello, quandoqui- 
dem tam prseclarus ego do ju- 
dicium tuus te8timonium.-*])o- 
leo, quod, mors Hortensius, non, 
ut plerique puto, adversarius 
aut obtrectator laus {plur.) me- 
ns, sed socius potius et censors 
gloriosus labor amitto. — Gratu- 
lor tu, quod tu, de provincia de- 
cedo (pres. part.), summus laus 
et summus gratia provincia per- 
sequor. — Ille ego soUicito an- 
goque vehementer, quod dies 
jam amplius quinquaginta in- 
tervallum nihil a tu, nihil a Ce- 
sar, nihil ex iste locus (plural) 
non modo littera sed ne rumor 
quidem affluo. 



IV. There is one other case in which ^^that*^ must 
be rendered by quod^ namely, when a pronoun (such as 

U2 
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hoe^ tUudy isiudj or other eas^ti and genders) precedes 

or is necessarily to be supplied, to which quod refers, 

having the sense of " inasmuch o^,'' ^' as far as it con- 

cemsJ*^ The mood will be the_ indicative if no other 

circumstance requires the subjunctive. Thus, 

Mihi qutdem videntur homines hoe re maxime helluis prastare, quod 
loqui possunt. '* To me, indeed, men seem in this respect es- 
pecially to smpass the brutes, in that they are able to speak." 



v. In the following passage, on the other hand, the 
subjunctive is required: Socrates hoc Periclem coeteris 
frt^stitisse oratorihus dicit, quod is Jlnaxagor<B fuerit a«- 
ditor, '^ Socrates says that Pericles surpassed in this 
the rest of orators, in his having been a hearer of Anax- 
agoras^^' 



1. Indicative. 



Tku is the ptineipal dijference be- 
tween an inanimate and a living 
heiiigt that the inanimate does 
nothing J the Uwng being' does 
something.-^ How great is the 
bounty of nature in producing so 
many^ so various^ and so pleas- 
ant things ! — Those who wish to 
he more bountiful than eircum^ 
stances allow, do wrong, first of 
eJUy in this respect, that they are 
injurious to their nearest connex- 
ions. — The necessity of dying is 
a great kindness of Nature. — 
T%at Hicetas had opposed Dio- 
nysius, not from hatred, but from 
anibition, of tyrannical power, 
teas proved by the circumstance 
that he himself, when Dionysius 
had been expelled, was unvnlHng 
to resign power. 



Inter inanimus (neut.) et animal 
hie maxime intersmn, quod in- 
animus nihil ago, animal ago 
aliquis. — Quantus sum benigni- 
tas natura, quod tarn multus, 
tam yaiius, tamque jucundus, 
gigno ! — Qui benignus sum vo- 
le quam res patior primum in 
is pecco, quod injuriosus sum 
in proximus. — ^Magnus benefi- 
cium sum natura, quod necesse 
sum morior. — ^Hicetas non odi- 
um tyrannis adverser Diony- 
sius sed cupiditas, indicium 
{dative) sum, quod ipse, expel- 
lo Dionysius imperium dimittp 
nolo. 
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2. Subjunctive, 



This always stems strangt to me 
in the discourse of learned men, 
that the persons who say they 
cannot ste^r in a calm sea, he- 
cause they have never learned, 
nor given themselves any concern 
to know, should yet profess that 
they yjiU go to the helm when the 
sea is rough. — When to these 
suspicions indisputaJU§facts were 
added, that he had led the Helve- 
tii through the territory of the 
Sequani, that he was accused by 
the magistrates of the JEdui, Ca- 
sar thought that there was suffi,- 
cient reason why he should either 
pufiish him himself, or order the 
state to punish, — Africanus al- 
ways had Xenophon the Socratic 
in his hands, and above aJU things 
praised this in him, that he said 
that the same labours are not 
equally severe to the commander 
and the soldier, because the hon- 
our itself made the labour of the 
commander lighter. 



Hie in homo doctos oratio ego 
minis video, soleo, quod qui in 
tranquillus mare guberno 6ui 
nego possum, quod nee disco 
nee unquam satis euro, idem ad 
gubemaculum sui accede pro- 
fiteer, excite maximus fluctus 
{ablat. dbsol.). — Quum ad hie 
suspicio certissimus res acce- 
de, quod per finis Sequanus 
Helvetius perduco, quod a ma- 
gistratas ^duus aecusq, satis 
sum causa aibitror Caesar, qua- 
re in is aut ipse animadveito 
aut civiCas anlmadverto jnbeo. 
— Semper Africanus Socraticua 
Xenophon In maaus habeo, qui 
in primus (plur.) laudo ille, 
quod dice idem labor non sum 
eque gravis imperator et miles, 
quod ipse hones labor levis fa- 
cie imperatorius. 



Of ike Conjunctions which eocpress a Concession, 

I. Of the conjunctions which express a concession, 
quamvis (" although," or " however much"), licet^ and tU 
require a suhjunctive. Etsi and quanquam commonly 
have an indicative, when a suhjunctive is not required 
hy § I., II., III. (page 208, seqq.). 



1. Quamvis, 



However much I love my friend 
Pompey, as I both do and am 
bownd to do, yet f cannot praise 



Quamvis amo Pompeius noster, 
ut et facio et debeo, tamen hie, 
quod talis vir non subvenio, 
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hi*, not assisting such men, — 
There is no possibility of assist- 
ing the state on a sudden, or 
tehen thou wishest, however press- 
mg its danger may be, unless 
thou art in that stationin which 
thou art allowed to do so. — How- 
ever full thy coffer may be, J 
shall not think thee rich whUe J 
see thee unsatisfied^ — The ques- 
tion is about the acuteness'of 
Epicurus, not his morals ; how- 
ever much he may despise those 
pleasures which he just now 
praised, t shaU still remember 
what the chief good seems to him 
to he. 



laudo nbn po68um.^-Non man 
potestas ex tempoB aut quum 
Tolo opitulor respoblica, quam- 
vis is premo pericuhim, nisi is 
locus sum ut tu is fecio licet. — 
Quamyis sum area plenus, dnm 
tu inanis video, dives non puto. 
— ^De acumen ago {pass.} Epi- 
curus, non de mos; quamvis 
spemo voluptas is qui modo 
laudo, ego tamen memini qui 
video is summus bonus, 



Remark. Quamvis is much less frequently used hy Cioera in the 
sense of "although" than by later writers. 



2. Licet. 

IL Licet^ " although," is properly a verb which has 
become a conjunction. It always takes the subjunctive 
mood. 



Although Truth obtain no patron or 
defender, yet she is defended by 
herself. — A dwarf is not great, 
although he stand on a mountain ; 
a colossus will retain its magni- 
tude, even if it stand in a well. 
"-Although ambition be itsdf a 
' vice, yet it is frequently the cause 
of virtues.'-^TTtou canst not, al- 
though thou excel ever so much, 
advance aU thy connexions to the 
highest honours, — Perhaps I 
may have acted rashly, from the 
impulse of youth, in undertaking 
his cause; since, however, I have 



Veritas, licet nullus patronus aut 
defensor obtineo, tamen per sui 
ipse defendo. — ^Non sum mag- 
nus pumilio, licet in mons oon- 
sisto iperf): colossus magni- 
tude sups servo, etiamsi in pu- 
teus sto iperf). — Licet ipse vi- 
tium sum ambitio, frequenter 
tamen causa virtus sum. — Non 
possum (subj.) quantunrvis licet 
excello, omnia tuus ad honor 
amplus perduco. — Forsitan in 
suscipio {gerund) causa is, te^ 
mere impello (part, in us) ado- 

. lescentia facio ; quoniam qui- 
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mice uniettaken it, though all 
Morts of^ terrcTM and dangers tm* 
pend over me, I teill give him 
my aid, smd encounter {them). 



dem semel suspicio, licet ge- 
nus omnis in me impendeo ter- 
ror periculumque omniSy soo- 
eunro et subeo. 



3. Ut. 

in. Ut, with the meaning of " although," " granting 
that," ^* supposing that," takes a subjunctive. 



Who is he that professes himself 
innocent in regard to all the laws ? 
Granting this to he so, how con- 
fined an innocence is it to be good 
according to law! — There are 
some who think that they have 
made some wonderful acquisition, 
in having learned that, when the 
time of death came, they should 
entirely perish: suppose this to 
he so, what ground of rejoicing 
or boasting is there in thai 7 — I 
see no reason why the opinion of 
Pythagoras and Plato, concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul, 
should not be true ; and, suppo- 
sing thai Plato alleged no reason 
{see how much I defer to him F), 
he would overpower me even by 
his atUhority. 



Quia sum iste qui sui profiteer 
omnis lex {abUu.) innocensi 
Ut hie ita sum, quam angustus 
innocentia sum ad lex bonus 
sum ! — Sum qui puto, sui nes- 
cio-quis preciarus adipiscor 
quod disco sui, quum mors tem- 
pus yenio, totus pereo : qui ut 
ita sum, quis habeo iste res aut 
laetabilis aut gloriosus? — ^Nihil 
ego occurro cur non Pythago- 
ras sum et Plato verus senten- 
tia ; et, ut ratio Plato nullus af- 
fero (video quis homo tribuo !), 
ipse auctoritas ego frango. 



lY. Ut is often used (followed by ita) to contrast dis- 
similar circumstances with each other, and unexpected 
results' with their cause. The clauses are then so rela- 
ted to each other that quidem may be substituted fot 
tUy and sed for ita, and ut will be followed by an indica- 
tive, 
. V. In such cases we may conveniently employ, in 
translating, the English particles though — yet. 
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AgesiUau, though he had Nature a 
favourer in heetouring on him the 
tvrtuee of the mindy yet found her 
malidoue infashunung hie body. 
— Though the beeieged had had 
reet from baitles, fteither attack- 
ing nor attacked for several days, 
yet they had not slackened in 
their work night nor day. — 
Though the ground, at a die- 
tancefrom the uhUI, was favour- 
able enough for advancing the 
vinea, their undertakings were 
not at all successful when they 
came to the execution of their 
work. 



Agesflaxis, ot natnra finitriz habeo 
in tribtto {gerundive) animiis 
▼irtus, ita maleficus naneiscor 
m coTpus fingo {gerundive).^— 
Obsideo, ut a pnelinm quies 
habeo, nee lacesso nee lacesso 
per aliquot diea, ita non nox 
non dies cesso ab opas. — Ut 
locus procul murus satis aequus 
9ig!C^'{ gerundive) Tinea sum, ita 
baud quaquam prospere, post- 
quam ad effectus opus renio 
{passive ^personal) oceptum 
{dative) succedo {impersonal). 



Remark. This use of ut is veiy common in Livy, O^id, and Quin- 
tilian. 



4. Quasiy Tanquam^ Ac si, and Dummodo. 

YI. Quasiy tanquam^ ac si (''just- as if"), and dummodo 
(" provided only"), for w^^h last dum and modo alone 
are also used, always denote something supposed, as 
distinguished from something real, and therefore admit 
only a subjunctive. 

VII. The. tense to be used with these verbs is deter- 
mined by the general rule ^ namely, past time requires 
the imperfect, present and future time the present or 
perfect. 

Obs. Tanquam is frequently followed by si. It must also be re- 
membered that the present subjunctive describes an action or 
event as conceived by the mind, without implying that it is not 
real ; but that the imperfect implies also that it does not exist. 
Thus, '* Seindit comam tanquam mcsror calvitie levetur,*' as if he 
thought that it could be alleviated ; whereas levaretur farther 
expressed that, in the opinion of the speaker, it cannot. 



Quasiy Tanquam^ and Ac si with Present and Perfect. 

1. The Stoics give us trifling or- j Conclude ratiuncula Stolcus, cur 
'ntmerUs why pain is not an evil; \ dolor non sum {suhj.) malum ; 
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Of if the iifiadhf wtre abwi ike 
ward, and not the thing. — There 
are tome who as carefttUy con- 
form to the party zeal and amhi- 
tion of Sextus Navius as if their 
own affair or honour were at m- 
eue. — A chapter [of the law) fol- 
lows, which does not merely per- 
mit, hut absolutely compels and 
commands, that the decemviri 
shotdd sell y&ur taxes, as if this 
were likely to be beneficial to you. 
— Fabius mentions the capture of 
Marcus Atilius in Africa, as if 
Atilius miscarried on his first 
landing in Africa. — Why do J 
say more of Gavius ; as if thou 
hadst then been hostile to Gavius, 
and not (rather) an enemy to the 
name of citizens 7 
2. Some think that God does not 
exist, because he does not ap- 
pear, nor is perceived; just as 
if we could see our own mind 
itself. — The Pythagoreant^ ah-* 
stained from the bean, as if, for- 
sooth, the mind were puffed up 
by that food. — Since I am enter- 
ing on this discussion, as if I 
had never heard, never thought, 
about the immortal gods, receive 
me as an ignorant pupil, whose 
mind is without bias to either 
side. — TTwu who askest why I 
have spoken so largely of a thing 
which is evident about which all 
are agreed, dost act in the same 
manner as if thou wert to €uk 
me why I look at thee with two 
eyes, when I can attain the same 
purpose with one. 



quasi de veibum, non de res ]a» 
boro {passive). — Sum qui, quasi 
suns res aut honos ago {pass.\ 
ita diligenter Sextos Nsevioa 
studium et cupiditas mos gero. 
— Sequor eaput, qui non per- 
mitto modo, sed plane quasi is 
res tu salutaris sum ita cogo 
atque impero, ut decemvir ves- 
ter vectigal yendo. — Fabius 
Marcus Atilius captus in Afri- 
ca commemoro, tanquam Atil- 
ius primus accessuJB ad Africa 
offendo {perfect). — Qms ego 
plus de Gavius, quasi tu Gavius 
tum sum {perfect) infestus, ao 
non nomen civis hostis 1 



Quidam idcirco Beos sum non 
puto, quia non appareo nee cer- 
no : proinde quasi noster ipse 
mens video possum. — Faba 
Pythagoreus abstineo, quasi ve- 
ro is cibus mens inflo. — Quum 
sic aggredior ad hie disputatio, 
quasi nihil unquam audio {per- 
fect) de deus immortalis, nihil 
cogito, rudis ego discipulus et 
integer accipio. — ^Tu qui is quas- 
ro, quare de is qui sum perspic- 
uus et inter omnis consto^ tarn 
multus dico, similiter facio ac 
si ego rogo, cur tu duo con- 
tueor oculns, quum idem xtsam 
assequor possum. 
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The same with 

DuMiuSy having conquered at the 
Lipari {islands)^ during his 
whole li/ey whenever he returned 
from supper y commanded torches 
to jlame and pipes to sound he- 
fort hinij as if he were triumph- 

' ing every day. — Augustus play- 
fully reproved a man for hesita- 
ting to offer hifn a petition, as if 
he were holding out a halfpenny 
to an elephant. — The mock fight 
was no image of a battle, hut 
they encountered as if they were 
fighting for the kingdom, and 
many wounds were given with 
the stakes; nor was anything 
but steel wanHng to a regular 
battle. — Hicetas of Syracuse 
thinks that nothing in the world 
moves except the earth; and that, 
as this revolves round its axis 
with the utmdst rapidity, all the 
same effects are produced as if, 
the sky moved, while the earth 
stood still. 



the Imperfect. 

Victor Duilius apad Lipare, per 
Qmnis vita, ubi a ccena redeo 
{subj.), prsluceo funale et prae- 
cino stti tibia jubeo, quasi quo- 
tidie triumpho. — ^Augustus ali- 
quis jocus corripio, quod sic sui 
libelius porrigo dubito, quasi el- 
ephantus stips porrigo. — De- 
cursio exercitus-non imago sum 
pugna, sed tanquam de regnum 
dimico {passive impersonal) ita 
concurro, multusque vulnus su- 
des facio ; neque prster ferram 
quisquis desum ad Justus acies. 
-^Hicetas Syracusius praeter 
terra nihfl ia mundus moveo 
censeo ; qui quum circum axis 
sui summus celeritas torqueo, 
idem efficio omnis quasi sto 
terra coelum moTeo. 



Dummodo / and Dum, modo. 
Om. If the proposition contains a negation, ne is employed. 



1. Go forth at length from the 
city; lead out with thee all thy 
{associates) ; if not {all), as 
many as possible : thou loilt de- 
liver me from great fear, provi- 
ded only there be a wall between 
me and thee. — If thou shalt have 
nothing to torite, yet I wish thou 
wouldst write this very thing, 
that thou hadst nothing to torite, 
only not in these vtords. — The 



Egredior aliquando ex uibs ; edu- 
ce tii cum omnis tuus ; si mi- 
nus, quam plur^us : magnus 
ego mietus libero, dummodo in- 
ter ego atque tu murus inter- 
sum. — Tu ego, etiamsi nihil 
sum qui scribo, tamen is ipse 
scribo volo {sub).), tu nihil ha- 
beo qui scribo, dummodo ne hie 
yerbum. — Postulo homo nobilis 
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fno9t noble and upright men of 
iht city demanded that the tlavet 
should be examined by the tor- 
ture, and demanded it on behalf 
of a man who was desirous even 
to be put to torture himself pro- 
vided only an investigaHon took 
^ place about his father's death. 
3. Deiotarus had recourse to the 
auspices of virtue, vfhich forbade 
to consider fortune, provided one's 
Wfrd be kept.— The Peripatetics 
approve moderation, and rightly 
approve it, if they only did not 
commend anger. -^Old men's fac- 
ulties remain, provided ordy study 
and industry remain; and that, 
too, not in the case of illustrious 
men, and those who are in posts 
of honour, but also in private and 
tranquil life.— If the senate sends 
another person against the spring, 
1 do not trouble myself, provided 
only that my command be not 
prolonged. 
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atque integer civitas servus in 
quaestio (accus.); postulo autem 
pro homo, qui yel ipse sui in 
cruciatustoccK*.) do cupio, dum 
de pater mors quaere (passive 
impersonal). 

% 

Virtus auspicium ntor Deiotams, 
qui veto specto fortuna dum 
praesto fides.— -Mediocritas pla- 
ce© Peripateticus, et recte pla- 
ce©, modo ne laudo iracundia. 
—Maneo-ingenium senex, mo- 
do permaneo studium et indus- 
tria ; nee is solum in prseclarus 
€t honoratus vir, sed in vita 
etiam privatus et quietus.— Si 
alius senatus ad ver mitto non 
laboro : ego (dative) modo tern- 
pus ne quis (neut.) prorogo. 



Of jJntequam and Priusquam, 
Jintequam and priusquam have commonly, in a narra- 
tnre the imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive. 
With the present and perfect the indicative and sub- 
junctive are equally used, when the simple priority of 
one fact to another is declared. 



The Gauls crossed into Italy two 
hundred years before they took 
Rome. — Aristides was present at 
the naval battle of Salamis, which 
took place before his banishment 
was remitted. — Epaminondas, 



1. Imperfect and Pluperfect. 



X 



Ducenti annus ante quam Roma 
capio, in Italia Gallus transcen- 
do. — ^Aristides intersum piigna 
navalis apud Salamis, qui facio 
prius quam poena exilium re- 
mitto. — Epaminondas quum in 
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wAem he came into « party in 
vfiick either a disputatwntDOS go- 
ing on eheut the repMie, or a die- 
eovree holding about philosophy, 
never departed until the diecourse 
had been brought to a eondueion. 
— Mithradatee tranejixed Data- 
mee toiih his weapon, and killed 
him before any one could succour 
him, — Htudrubal, who had cross- 
ed the Iberus before certain news 
of the defeat arrived, on hearing 
thai the camp was lost, turned 
a§ towards the sea. 



ciiculus venio, in qui aut de 
publica disputo (pass, impers.) 
aut de philosophia senno ha- 
beo, nunquam inde prius digce- 
do quam ad finis senno adduco. 
— Mithiadates Datames femun 
transfigo, priusque t^uam quis- 
qoam possum succurro, interfi- 
cio. — ^Priusquam certus clades 
fama accido, transgredior (perf. 
part.) Iberus Hasdrubal, post- 
quam amitto castra accipio, iter 
ad mare converto. 



2. Present and Perfect with the Indicative. 



Every one is involved in a certain 
plan of life before he has been 
able to judge what was best. — 
Before J speak about the suffer- 
ings of Sicily, it seems to me 
that I ought to say a few words 
ahonU the dignity ^ the province. 
— We use our limbs before we 
have learned for the sake of what 
use we possess them.— ^Before I 
answer about other things, I shall 
say a few words about the friends 
ship which he accuses me of hav- 
ing violated, (a thing) which I 
deem a most heavy charge: — I 
have not attempted to excite pity 
in others before I was myself 
touched tvith pity. 



Ante implico quisque aliquis ge- 
nus Tivo quam possum qui bo- 
nus sum judico. — Antequam de 
incommodum Sicilia dico, pau- 
ci ego videor sum de provincia 
dignitas dice {part, in dus). — 
Membrum utor priusquam dis- 
co quia is utilitas causa habeo. 
— Priusquam de esteri res re- 
spondeo, de amicitia qui a ego 
violo criminor, qui ego gravis 
crimen judico, pauci dico. r-^ 
Non prius Conor misericordia 
alius commoveo quam miseri* 
cordia ipse capio. 






•^1^ 



3. The same Tenses with the Subjunctive. 



In all kinds of business, diligent 
preparation must be used before 
thou set about it. — Extrt thyself, 
if thou canst in any way accom- 
plish the extrication of thyself, 
and come hither as soon as pos- 



In omnis negotium priusquam ag* 
gredior adhibeo (part, in dus) 
sum praeparatio diligens. — Do 
opera, si ullus ratio etiam nunc 
efficio possum, ut tu explico, et 
hue quam primum venio, ante- 
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siiUf be/ore dU the troopt of ike 
enemy coUect. -^ Casar trans- 
ports his soldiers over the river 
tfi ships J and seizes unexpectedly, 
en a hill contiguous tojhe bankf 
and'fortijies it before it is perceiv- 
ed by the enemy.~^J)o nothing, 
O senators, either in Italy or in 
Africa, before ye atone for the 
crime of those vfho have laid their 
sacrilegious hands on the ur^ 
touched treasures of the temple 
of Proserpine. — Art thou going 
to condemn a friend before thou 
hear him, before thou interrogate 
him 1 Wilt thou be angry tpith 
him before he is allowed to know 
either his accuser or his crime ? 



qnam oibiub copia adyenarius 
oonyemo. — Cesar miles nayis 
flumen traosporto» continena- 
que ripa collis improviso oocu- 
po, et priusquam ab advenari- 
us sentio communio. — Nihil, 
Pater Conseriptus, neque in 
Italia neque in Africa gero {perf. 
subj.) priusquam la scelus ex- 
]H0, qui suus sacrilegus manua 
intactus Proserpina thesaaraa 
admoveo. — Amicosne oondem- 
no antequam audio, antequam 
interrogo? lUe aatequam aut 
accusator suus novi licet aut 
crimen irascorl 



Remark 1. If one thing be declared necessary or proper to precede 
another, or designed to precede it, this is expressed by the subjunc- 
tive. Thus, Medico diligenti, priusquam conetur <tgro adhibere medi* 
dnam, natura corporis cognoscenda est. 

Remark 2. Hence the subjunctive Is used with priusquam in the 
sense of sooner than applied to the will. Thus, JEgyptii quamvis 
earmficinam prius subierint, quam ibim violent. 



Of the Particles of Time, Dum^ Donee, Quamdiu, and 

Quoad, 

I. The particles of time, dum, donee j qttamdiu, and 
quoady have an indicative when they signify as lojtg as. 

II. In the sense of untily on the other hand, rftim, efo- 
nee, and quoad haye either mood ; the indicative if no- 
thing TOQre is contemplated than the time of termina* 
tion, the subjunctive if there is a reference to an object 
to be attained. 



1. With an Indicative, the Particles of Time signifying 

" WHILE," or " AS LONG AS." 

WhiU Alexander is JighUng val- Dum inter primores prompts (cos*. 
iantly among the front rank, he parative) dimico Alexander/sa- 
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t» struck by an arrow. — If I err 
in thUf thai I think the minds of 
men are immortal, I wiUingly 
err ; nor, while 1 2to«, do I wish 
this error, in which I delight, to 
he wrested from me. — Fabius, 
when consul for the second time, 
resisted as long as he could Fla- 
minms, trilmne <tfthe people, pro- 
posing to divide the Picenian 
lands to each man. — As long as 
the power of the Roman people 
was retained by benefits, not by 
injuries, wars were terminated 
-without severity. — As long as 
the state exists, trials will take 
place. 



gitta ioo.>-Si in hie erro, quod 
animus homo immortalis smn 
credo, libenter erro, hoc ego 
{dative) hie error qui deieeto 
(pass.), dum vivo, extorqueo 
volo. — ^Fabius, consul iterum, 
Flaminius, trihunus plebs, quo- 
ad possum resisto, ager Picens 
viritim divido (pres. part.). — 
Quamdiu imperium populos Ro- 
manus beneficium teneo, non 
injuria, exitns beilum sum mi- 
tis, — Tamdiu fio judicium, 
quamdiu sum civitas. 



2. With an Indicative^ the same Particles signifying 

" UNTIL." 



Julius Casar lay a considerable 
time UfeUss, until three slaves 
laid him on a Utter, and carried 
him home. — The Tarqvins fought 
till BrvJtus killed, with his own 
hand, Aruns, the king^s son. — 
TTie Romans, for several suc- 
cessive days, came so close to the 
gates, that they seemed to be ma- 
king an assault, until Hannibal, 
having marched in the third 
watch of the night, directed his 
course to Apulia. 



Julius Caesar exanimis aliquandiu 
jaceo, donee lectica (dative) 
impositus ties servulus domus 
refero. — Tarquinius tamdiu 
dimico, donee Aruns, filius rex, 
manus suus, Brutus occido. — 
Inde continuus dies (ablat.) ali- 
quot Romanus (sing.) ita insis- 
to porta, ut prope infero signum 
videor ; donee Hannibal, tertius 
vigilia proficiscor, Apulia peto 
intendo. 



3. JVith a Subjunctivej the same Particles signifying <' un- 
til," and including a purpose to be obtained. 

I. In the following nighty Fabius 
sends the cavalry on before, so 
prepared that they might engage 
and delay the whole army until 
he himself should come up. — In 



Insequor nox Fabius eques prse- 
mitto, sic pare ut confligo, at- 
que omnia agmen moror, dum 
consequor ipse. — ^De Tercntia 
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regard to Terentia and TuUiOt I 
agree with thee that they should 
refer (everything) to thee; and 
thatt if they have not yet gonej 
that is no reason why they should 
move untU we see Hi what sihia- 
tion the affair is. — Calpumius 
Flammaf a tribune of the sol- 
diers, occupied, with a chosen 
hand of three hundred men, the 
hill on which the enemy were 
posted, and thus delayed them 
untU the whole army got clear. 
2. A truce was made for two 
months, until ambassadors could 
be sent to Rome. — Augustus was 
accustomed to appoint a guar- 
dian to royai ]9ersonages under 
age, and insane, until they grew 
up or recovered their intellects. 
— We must ask or entreat angry 
persons, if they have any 'power 
of infUtting vengeance, to delay 
it until their anger subsides. — 
What more do you wish 7 are 
yeu waiting till MeteUus gives 
testimony of his eriminaUty 1 



et TuUia tu assentiorad ta ut re- 
fero : et, si nondMm proficiscor, 
nihil sum qaod sui moveo, quoad 
perspicio qui {ablat.) locus ( gen^ 
it.) sum res.— Oalpuniius Flam- 
ma, tribunus miles, cum lectus 
trecenti manus, insessus ab 
hostis tumulus occupo; ade> 
oqne moror is, dum exercitus 
omnis^yada. 



In duo mensis induciae fio donee 
Roma mitto legatus. — ^Augus- 
tus rector soleo appono rex etas 
parvus ac mens lapsus, donee 
adolesco aut resipisco. — Ro- 
go aut oro {part, in dus) sum 
iracundus, ut si qui habeo ul- 
ciscor vis, differo dum defer- 
vesco ira. — Quis volo amplius 1 
num exspecto, dum MeteUus de 
iste scelus testimonium dicot 



in. Bum is also used with the present tense indica* 
tive, to express that there has been not only a coinci- 
dence in point of time, biit also a connexion of cause 
and effect, between two events. 



Ob8. The use of dum with the present of the indicative, aloQg 
-with veibs of past time, where mere coincidence oC'time is 
expressed, has been pronounced contraiy to the practice of 
Cicero. {Wolf^ ad Sueton., Vit. Domit., 4.) It is certainly more 
conmion in the silver age, yet not without example in Cicero. 
Thus, Dum in provineia Appium omo, subito sum faotus accusa' 
Utris ejus secer. {Ep. ad Au., 6, 6.) The adverb gives to the 

X2 
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present verb the force of a perfect, and thus brings the tenses 
into harmony. 



NeUhar while Hannibal remain* in 
Italy, nor in the years iifunedi- 
ately after his departure^ had the 
Homans leisure to found cola- 
nies. — BUmluSf the colleague of 
CasoTt *ince he is more desirous 
than able to impede his proceeds 
ingSf kept himself at home: by 
which conduct^ while he wishes 
to increase the odium of his col- 
league^ he increased his power. — 
The enemy ^ while they think that 
they are conqutringf began to 
follow more boldly; the soldiers 
of Pompeyt while they believe 
that their own men are fUeingy 
began to flee. — Some years agOf 
my freedman ZosimuSy while he 
is rehearsing with a loud voice 
and vehemently^ threw up blood. 



Neque dum Hannibal in Italia 
moror, neque proximus post 
ezcessus is annus vaco {imper- 
sonal) Romanus colonia condo. 
— ^Bibulus collega Caesar, quum 
actio is magis volo impedio 
quam possum, domus sui te- 
neo : qui factunii dum augeo 
volo invidia coUega, augeo po- 
tentia.— >Hostis, dum sui puto 
vinco, fortiter sequor ; Pom- 
peianus, dum fiigio credo suus, 
fugio coepi. — Zosimus libertus 
mens ante aliquot annus, dum 
intente instanterque pronuntio, 
sanguis rejicio. 



Usage of Quum. 

I. The common rule respecting the use of quum is, 
that quum temporale (or quum referring to time) takes 
an indicative ; hut quum causale, (or quum referring to 
cause) a suhjunctive. This, however, requires some 
modification. 

II. Quum is properly a relative adverb (the demon- 
strative of which is tum)y and signijfies '^ when,'' in 
which sense it governs an indicative mood, and may 
be joined either with a present, past, or future tense, 
and may denote either a single action, or one fre- 
quently repeated, in which case it is equivalent to quo» 
tiescunque. 



When we contemplate those things 
which have passed with a vigor-' 



Quum is qui prsetereo acer ani- 
mus et attentus intueor, tunc 
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cms and aUentive niind, then the 
result M, that regret follows if 
they are bad, joy if they are 
good. — WJien it it enjoined that 
we ahoidd control ouraehee, it is 
enjoined that reason should re- 
strain rashness. — He lived when 
Sicily was flourishing in resour- 
ces. — I will sail when I shall be 
able to sail in safety. — Tfiou 
askest why my Laurentine farm 
delights me so much : thou vnlt 
cease to wonder when thou shall 
have known the convenience of 
the situation. — When the inquiry 
is instituted, What can be done 7 
toe must also examine how easily 
it can be done'. 



fio ut aegritudo sequor si ille 
malus sum, laetitia si bonus. — 
Quum praecipio ut egomet ipse 
impero, turn hie praecipio ut ra- 
tio coerceo temedtas. — ViTo 
quum Sicilia floreo opes. — 
Quum secure navigo possum, 
navigo. — Quaere cur ego lax^ 
rentinus (praedium) meus tanto- 
pere delecto ; desino miror, 
quum cognosoo opportunitas lo- 
cus. — Quum quaere quis fio pos- 
sum, video {gerund) Bum etiam 
quam facile fio possum. 



III. Quum^ signifying ^^ when," is joined with an im- 
perfect or pluperfect indicative in narration, if the 
proposition is dependant oti another in which the im- 
perfect or pluperfect is also used. This coincidence is 
sometimes made more emphatic by turn, etiam tum^ &c. 



When it seemed possible that some 
precaution should be taken, {then) 
J grieved that it was neglected. 
— When the consul Carbo was 
defending the 'cause of Opimius 
before the people, he made no de- 
nial respecting the death of Chrac- 
chu. — When criminals fought 
with the sword, there could be no 
stronger discipline for the eyes 
' against pain and death. — I wets 
not ign.orant, when J wrote these 
things, with what a weight of af- 
fairs thou wast oppressed. — 
When Cryges had turned the 
atone of the ring to his pahn, he 



Quum aliquis {neut.) videor caveo 
{passive) possum, tum is negli- 
ge doleo. — Quum Opimius cau- 
sa defendo apud populus Carbo 
consul, nihil de Gracchus nex 
nego. — Quum sons ferrum de- 
pugno, nullus possum oculus 
sum fortis contra dolor et mors 
disciplina. — ^Non sum nescius, 
quum hie scribe, quantus res 
onus {plural) premo. — Gyges, 
quum pala annulus suus ad pal- 
ma converto, a nullus video ; 
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wa» noi teen hy any one, hut ke 
kinudf taw all things ; and 
again he wa» seen wAcn ke had 
turned the ring into its ptact. 



ipse autem omnis video ; idem 
rnreus video, quum in locus an<- 
nulus inverto. 



rV. Quum will be joined with the pluperfect or im-. 
perfect ' Bubjunctiye when it depends on a proposition 
in which the perfect aorist is used. In this ^^ase, in- 
stead of *'*' when," the English often uses a causal parti- 
cle, or the participle. 



Pausanias having been carried out 
half dead from the temple, imr 
mediately expired. — Hortensius 
having begun, when a very young 
man, to speak in the Forum, 
speedily began to be employed 
for more important causes. — 
When Aieibiades was carrying 
on these projects, Critias and 
the rest of the tyrants of the 
Athenians sent trusty men to 
Lysander in Asia. — Having 
been royally entertained, we pro- 
longed our discourse tiU midr 
night; the old man talking of 
nothing but AfricanUs, and re- 
membering not only all his ac- 
tions, but even all his words. — 
Haning determined to anticipate 
Darius wherever he was, Alexan- 
der, that he might leave {things) 
safe behind Atm,* makes Ampho- 
terus commander of the fieet on 
the shore of the Hellespont. — 
When the scouts returned, a 
great mnliitude was seen from 
afar : then fires began to blaze 
throughout the whole plain, as 
the disorderly multitude encamp- 
ad in a soattered way. 



Paasanias, quum semianimis de 
.templum effero, oonfestim ani- 
ma efflo. — Hortensius, quum 
admodum juveois, ordior in fo- 
rum dico, celeriter ad magnus 
causa adliibeo coepi (passive). 
— Hie quum' molior Alcibia- 
desf Critias ceterique tyrannus 
Atheniensis certus homo ad 
Lysander in Asia mitto. — ^Re- 
gius apparatus accipio, senno 
in medius nox produco, quum 
senex nihil nisi de Africanus 
loquor, omnisque is non &ctum 
solum sed etiam dictum memi- 
ni. — Quum Darius, ubicunque 
sum, occupo statuo Alexander, 
ut a tergum tutus relinquo, Am- 
photeros classis ad ora Helies- 
pontus praeficio. — Quumi specu- 
lator reverter, procul ingens 
multitude conspicio : ignis de- 
inde totus campus conluceo 
ccepi, quum inoonditus multitu- 
de laxius tendo. 
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V. Quumy when equivalent to quod^ and signifying 
" in," or " inasmuch as," takes an indicative. 



Numa is to be esteemed a greater 
rnarij inasmuch as he understood 
the science of politics two centvr 
ries before the Cheeks knew that 
it had come into existence. — Thou 
dost well in comings but thou 
wouldst have done much better if 
thou hadst gone straightway to 
me at home. — Thou dost very 
rightly in retaining the remem- 
brance of Capio and Lucullus. 
— / thank thee that my letters 
have had so much weight with 
thee. — Thou hast done a most ac- 
ceptable thing to me in preferring 
that Tiro, who is unworthy of his 
former condition^ should be our 
friend rather than our slave. 



Numa magnus vir habeo sum, 
quum ilia sapientia constituo 
{gerundive) civitas duo prope 
S8eculum ante cognosco quam 
is Graecus nascor sentio. — Be- 
ne faclo; quum venio,.sed recte 
facio si ad ego domus {accus.) 
rectus {abl. sing, f em.) abeo. — 
Pr»clare facio quum et Ccepio 
et Lucullus memoria teneo. — 
Gratia tu ago quum tantum lit- 
era meus apud tu possum. — • 
Gratus ego facio, quum Tiro, 
indignus ille fortuna, ego ami- 
cus quam servus sum malo. 



VI. Quum takes an indicative mood, and a present or 
perfect' tense, when it denotes the time since which an 
action or event has heen in progress, or at which a 
state of things commenced which has not since been 
changed. 



Obs. The present tense is used of a state continued to the present 
time. 



Is it two or three years siTice, thai, 
charmed by the allurements of 
pleasure^ thou badest adieu to 
virtue ? — It is now nearly four 
hundred years that this has been 
approved among the Greeks ; we 
have only lately recognised it. — I 
gain nothing by thy offering me 
Fdbius as a friend through thy 
letter of introduction : for it is 



Biennium an triennium sum, quum 
virtus nuntius remitto, dele- 
nio illecebrae voluptas ? — ^Apud 
Graecus quidem jam annus pro- 
pe quadringenti sum, quum hie 
probo : ego nuper agnosco. — 
Fabius quod egOv amicus tuus 
commendatio do, nullus yi is 
(ablat.) facio questus: multus 
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maity yem$ that he hoM been my 
good friend, and been heiooed hy 
me on account of hie great land- 
ne$e and atteiUiveneee. 



enim annus sum qnum J3Ie in 
meus tts sum, et diligo a effo- 
propter summus humanitas et 
observantia. 



Vn. Quutriy signifying "as," "since," or "though," 
is joined with the suhjunctive. 



Though Ideeire, judgee, to be in- 
flueneed by all the virtuee, yet 
there ie nothing which I more vfieh 
than both to te and to eeem grate- 
ful. — AntigonUe would have pre- 
eerved ^umenee, though he had 
been moet hostile to him, if hie 
friende had allowed him. — Since 
there ie in ue deeign, reaeon, 
foreeight, God muet neede have 
theee very things in greater meae- 
ure,'-^ Plato hoe immortalized 
the geniue and varioue diecour- 
eee of Socratee by hie writingej 
though Socratee himedf had not 
left a hne.-^There woe a vaet 
number of prieoners made in the 
Punic war, whom Hannibal had 
edld, ae they were not ransomed 
by their friende.^'Ae I, after eo 
long an interval, had buret thoee 
barriere of noble birth, I did not 
expect that the accueere would 
epeak of newness of family. 



Quum omnis virtus, Judex, ego 
afficio cupio, tieunen nihil sum 
qui malo quam ego et gratus 
sum et Yideo. — ^Eumenes Anti- 
gonus, quum sum is infestus, 
conservo, si per suus licet 
(pass.). — Quum sum in ego 
consilium, ratio, prudentia, ne- 
oesse sum Deus hie ipse habeo 
magnus. — Socrates ingeninm 
yariusque seimo immortalitas 
scriptum suus Plato trado, 
quum ipse litera nullus Socra- 
tes lelinquo. — ^Ingens numerus 
sum bellum Punicus captus, 
qui Hannibal, quum a suus non 

-redimo, veneo (supine) do. — 
Quum ego, tantus interrallum 
(abldt.), clanstrum ille nobilitas 
refiingo, non arbitror de genus 
noTitas accusator dico. 



3. Imperative. 

I. The imperative mood has, in the active and pass- 
ive, two forms, of which the first has only one person, 
namely, the second ; as, scribe^ aequere $ and in the plu- 
ral, acjibite^ sequimini. 

II. The second form of the imperative has the sec- 
ond person and the third, which in the singular are the 
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same ; as, scribiio Q^ write thou," or ^ let him write"), 
sequitar. In the plural the persons are different ; as, 
scrihitote^ sequimim; scribuntOy sequuntar, 

III. In hoth forms the imperative expresses a com- 
mand, hut in the first also an exhortation and a wish ; 
as, Parce viribus tuts! ^^ Spare thy strength." — Vive 
felix ! " Live happy !" 



Proceed wkUher thou kasi begun 
{to go); depart from the city. 
The gates lie open, set out. — 
With regard to the Syracusans 
themselveSf learn ye this. — Con- 
script Fathers, succour me, a 
miserable one, oppose injustice. 
— Do thou always regard luao- 
enly thingi, contemn human ones. 
— If I shall appear to say too 
much concerning myself, pardon 
ye {me). — Do thou pardon an- 
(^her frequently, thyself never. — 
Let them approach the gods toith 
a pure spirit ; let them exercise 
piety. — Let there be friendship 
for King Antiochus loith the Ro- 
man people. Let him depart 
from the cities, fields, villages, 
fortresses, on this side of MourU 
Taurus. Let him carry forth 
no arms from those towns, from 
which he may depart : if he has 
carried any forth, let him restore 
t?iem to the exact number. — Let 
there be two {magistrates) with 
regal authority, and let them be 
called consuls. Let them obey 
no one ; let the safety of the peo- 
ple be to them a supreme law. 



Pergo quo coepi ; egredior ex nrbs. 
Pateo porta, proficisoor. — De 
ipse Syiacusa^us bic opgnos- 
,co. — ^Pater Conscriptus, sabre- 
nio miser ego, eo obviam inju- 
ria. — Coelestis semper specto, 
homanus contenmo. — Si de ego 
ipse plus dioo videor, ignosoo. 
— Ignosco sepe alter, nunquam 
tu. — ^Ad divus adeo caste, pietas 
adbibeo. — Ainicitia rex Antio- 
chua cum populus Romattus 
sum. Ezoedo urbs, ager, yicus, 
castellum, cis Taurus mons. 
Ne quis anna effero ex is. oppi- 
dum, qui excedo : si quis efie* 
ro,.recte restitub. — ^Regius im- 
perium duo sum, isque consul 
appello. Nemo pareo, ille salus 
populus supremus lex sum- 



IV. As the hortative form has no third person, it is 
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borrowed from tbe subjunctive ; as, scribat, ** let bim 
write*;" scribant^ " let tbem write." Tbe first person 
plural of the same mood is borrowed, when the speak- 
er includes himself in bis exhortation ; as, MoriamuTj 
tt in media arma ruamus. '^ Let us die, and (for that 
purpose) let us rush into the midst of arms." 

V. With the imperative, ^nof must be rendered by ne, 
and nor by neve. 

VI. Instead of the imperative, used as an exhortation, 
tbe present or p^fect subjunctive may be used where 
it is intended to express the command in a milder 
form i as, in English, you should is used for the imper- 
ative. 



Do net hereafter recommend me to 
C<uar; do not even {recommend) 
thyself, if thou unit listen unto 
me. — Do not envy thy brother; 
he is at rest ; at length free, 
safe, immortal. — Give no cause 
that every one who lately admired 
thy Vfritings should inquire how 
so feehle a mind can have con- 
ceived such grand and ' solid 
things. — I have, indeed, written 
to Plancus and Oppius since 
thou didst ask it ; hut if it shall 
seem good' to thee, do not con- 
sider it necessary to give the 
letter : for since they have done 
everything for thy sake, I fear 
they may think it superfluous. 



Ego posthac ne commendo (perf.) 
Cassar; ne tu quidem, si ego 
audio. — ^Ne in video (perf) fira- 
ter tuus; quiesco, tandem li- 
ber, tandem tutus, tandem im- 
mortalis. — ^e committo {perf) 
vX, quisquis modo scriptum tu- 
us miror, qusro quomodo tarn 
grandis tamque solidus animus 
tam fragilis concipio. — Plancus 
et Oppius scribo equidem, quo- 
niam rogo, sed, si tu videor, ne 
neceissehabeo {perf) epistola 
reddo ; quum enim tuus causa 
facio omnia vereor ne (mens lit- 
era) supervacaneus arbitror. 



VII. If a prohibition is intended, either the present 
or perfect subjunctive may be used with ne ; as, Tua 
quod nihil refert ne cures. — Hoc nefeceris, — OrTio/i with 
the infinitive;- or cave^ either with ne or the subjunctive 
alone ; as, Cave ne facias^ or cave facias. 
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VIII. Cicero ofteB joins no/« with t;e//e; tiSjJfoliteid 
velle quod fieri non potest. 

IX. The future is sometimes used with the force of 
an imperative 5 as, Fades hoc, — J^on fades hoc^ dec. - 



Do not think that it is from indo- 
lence that I do not write to thee 
toith my own hand. — Do not con- 
sider of what value the man is. — 

- Do not judge, O lMjpus,from our 
silence, what we either approve or 
disapprove. — / have loritten a 
new Introduction to the Academr 
ical {Quastiones), and sent it to 
thee: cut ojf the other, and fasten 
this on. — Salute Pilia and Atti-^ 
ca. — Chrant this indulgence to the 
hay if it shaU seem good to thee. 



Nolo puto pigritia ego facio, quod 
non mens manus ad tu scriba 
— ^Nolo specto quantus homo 
sum. — Nolo LupuS) ex tacitur- 
nitas noBter, quis ai^ probo aut 
improbo judico. — Novus proce- 
mhim Academicus (liber) (gen.) 
exaro, tuque mitto : tu ille de- 
seco (fut.), hie agglutino (/»<.). 
— Pilia Atticaque sahito (fut.), 
— Puer hie do {fut.), si tu vid- 
eor. 



4. Infinitive Mood. 

I. The infinitive may be regarded as a substantive of 
the neuter gender, with two cases, nominative and ac- 
cusative ; differing in this respect from other substan- 
tives, in that it governs a case, and also expresses the 
complete or incomplete state of the action. 

II. The infinitive must be considered as the nomina- 
tive when it is the subject of a proposition ; as, Ig* 
noscere amico humdnum est. *'To forgive a friend is 
human." — Laudari jucundum est. " To be praised is 
pleasing." 

ni. It must be regarded as the accusative when it is 
the object of a verb transitive ; as, volo, qupio^ audeOj 
conoTy hoc facere ; the construction being the same as 
tupio hone rem. 



Not to return favours by acts of 
kindness is both base, and is so 
esteemed among all men ; not to 
love one''s parents is impiety. — 



Non refero beneficiusi g^tia et 
sum turpis et apud omnis ha- 
beo ; parens suus non amo im- 
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To be shiptpreeked, to be over- 
turned in a earriagef though se- 
vere, are uncommon accidents ; 
man is in daily danger from {his 
fellow-) man. — It is disgracefvX 
to say one thing, to think anoth- 
er ; how much more disgracefvl 
to write one thing, to think an- 
other. — To speak heautifvUy and 
oratorically is nothing else than 
to use the best sentiments and 
choicest words. 



pins 81IIIL— Rarns fiEmn casus, 
etiamsi gr&yis, naufragiam fi^ 
ciOyTebiculumeyerto; abhomo 
homo {dative) periculum quotid- 
ianus. — Turpis sum alius lo- 
quor, alius sentio ; quantus tur- 
pis alios scribe, alius sentio. — 
Nihil sum alius pulchre et ora- 
torie dico, nisi bonus sententia 
{aUat.) yeibumque lectus {ah- 
lat.) dico. 



Remark I. This rule has been already anticipated in the early 
part of the volume, but is repeated here for uniformity' sake. 

Remark 2. The infinitive, as a substantive, may have f pronoun 
or adjective agreeing with it ; as, Totum hoc pkUosophart displicet^ 
'* The whole of this philosophizing displeases." — Ipsum Latine loqui 
in mflgna laude ponendum est. " The very speaking in Latin is to be 
regajrded as a great source of praise.*' This mode of expression is 
resorted .to when no verbal substantive exists, and must not be ex- 
tended beyond- the actual practice of the classics. Scire tuum, " thy 
knowledge," is found in Persius, Budintelligere meum in Petronius ; 
but, except with ipsum, this construction is very rare. 

Remark 3. The Infinitive ai^ars to be used also as a genitive ; 
as, Jniit consUia reges toUere. {Com. Nep., Lys., 3.)-^And again, 
Consilium cepisse evertere. {Cic. pro Quint., 16.)— ^^The gerund in di, 
however, is the regular construction ; and yet, tempus est abire, cor- 
pus curare, 6lo., are more common than the gerund. 



IV. When the infinitive has its own subject joined to 
it, it is put in the accusative i as, Jlliud est iracundum 
esse^ aliud iratum. '^ It is one thing to be passionate, 
another to be angry.'' 



To be content with one's own pos- 
sessions is the greatest riches. — 
It is always advantageous to be 
a good man^ because it is xUways 
honourable. — It is a noble and 
meritorious thing to tome forth 
the defender of one*s country, 
children, friends, and fellow-eiti- 
zens, voluntarily and with fore- 
sight. — The best kind of gain is 



Contentus suus res sum, magnus 
sum divitie. — Semper sum uti- 
lis vir bonus sum, quia semper 
sum honestus.. — Pulcher dig- 
nusque sum patria, liberi, ami- 
cus, civis, volens, providensque 
prodeo defensor.^-Magnus sum 
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to he kno¥m as graUfui and 
mindfid {of foiwurs), and ai the 
same time to show that one is 
went U) he the friend ofmen,and 
not of their fortune. -' ' 



qiuBstus, memor gratnsqae tog- 
noseo, simulque aperio, sol non 
fortima aed homo soleo sum 
amicus. 



V. What we have just been considering is the con- 
struction of the accusative with the infinitive, which, 
like the infinitive alone, may be used in two ways ] as 
the subject, and as the object of a proposition. 

VI. The accusative with the infinitive is the subject 
wherever, if a noun could be substituted for the infini- 
tive, it would be in the nominative case : so it is when 
the predicate is est^ eratj with an adjective ; such slsjus* 
tum^ (BqitumyVerumy verisimile^ opus, necessBy 6cc.; or an 
impersonal verb ; as, apparet, constat^ oportet ; or the third 
person singular of the passive ; as, intelligitur,perspici' 
tUTj &c. — Thus, Victortm parcere victie tsquum est. " It 
is right that a victor spare the vanquished." — M salu' 
tern civium inventtu esse leges constat, '' It is agreed that 
laws were invented for the safety of citizens." 



"Wilkin twelve years, more than 
twelve Metelli were consuls or 
censors, or triumphed; so that it 
appears that the fortune of fami- 
lies now flourishes, now declines, 
now perishes. — It is agreed 
among all that liberty is not due 
to Modestus, heeause it has not 
heen given; nor a legacy, be- 
cause Sabina has given it to her 
slave. — T%ere is reason to be- 
lieve that the world, and all 
things which it contains, have 
been created for the sake of man. 
— It is true that friendship can- 
not exist, except between the 
good. 



Intra duodecim annus, Mnsul sum 
Metellus, aut censor, aut trium- 
pho ampllus duodecim ; ut ap- 
pareo gens fortuna nunc floreo, 
nunc senesco, nunc intereo. — 
Convenio inter omnia nee liber- 
tas Modestus debeo, quia non 

< do ; nee legatum, quia servus 
Sttus Sabina do. — Credibilis 
9um homo causa facio mundus 
quique in is sum omnia. — ^Verus 
sum amioitia nisi inter bonus, 
sum non possum. 
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Renuurk 1. It m inaocorate to say that the aocuaative with the in- 
finitire is governed by verum est^ eanstatf &jc. The infinitive is here, 
in fact, the nominative ; and thus, for example, instead of Legem 
brevem esse opartet, we might say Legum brevitas necessaria est. 

Remark % When the infinitive esse with an adjective is joined 
with licet (" it is permitted"), as, for example, otiosum esse, this may, 
agreeably to the rule, be in the accusative, or it may be attracted to 
the case of the noun governed by licetj and stand in the dative. 
Thus, Si civi Bomano licet esse Gaditanum {Cie. pro Baib., 12); 
and Ucuit enim otioso esse Themistocli. {Cie,, TSuc, 1, 15.) The 
dative is the more common. 



Vn. The accusative with the infinitive is the ohject, 
after verhs of seeing^ hearing, knottnng, feeiing, thinkingy 
sayings 6cc» These verhs taike propositions for. their 
ohjects, and for this purpose the subject is put into the 
accusative, and the verb into the infinitive ; as, Cicero 
fuie eloquens ; scio ' Ciceronem fuisse eloquentem. 



1. Theif say that Socrates replied 
to some one who complained thai 
his foreign travels had done him 
no good, " Not undeservedly has 
this happened unto thee, for thou 
didst travd vfith thyselfy-^They 
tay that there was a certain 
Myndarides, of the city of the 
Syhafites, who, having seen a 
fnan digging, and lifting the 
apade rather high, complained 
that he was made weary, and 
forhade him to do thai toork in 
his presence. -^ Cicero, as he 
thought thatf hy lowering his 
tome of voice, and hy a changed 
manner of speaking, he could 
both avoid danger and speak 
more moderately, went into Asia, 
when he had alfeady been for 
two years engaged in causes, 

8. Hesiod says that no planter of 
an dive has ever enjoyed the 
fruit from it; so slow a busi- 



Soorates qneror (pres. part.) qui- 
dam, quod nihil sui peregrinatio 
prosum respondeo fero, " Non 
immehto hie tu evenio, tncum 
cnim peregrinor** (imperfeet).'-^ 
Myndarides ak> sum, ex Syba- 
rita civitas ; qui quum video 
fodio et alte {comparat.)n8tTfnn 
allevo, lassus sui fio qneror (perf 
indie), vetoque is ille opus in 
conspectus suus facio. — Qumn 
censeo Cicero remissio vox, et 
commutattts genus d^co, sui et 
periculum vito possum et tem- 
perate dice, quum jam bieoni- 
um versor in causa, in Asia 
proficisoor. 



Hes^odus nego olea sator fructus 
ex is percipio qulsquam, tarn 
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net* 1MU if then. — The inter- 
preters of the law understand by 
that chapter in which we are com- 
manded to put axoay expenees in 
funeral*, that in particular is 
magnificence in sepulchres to be 
lessened, — Imagine that seme 
one is now becoming a philoso- 
pher, (but) as yet is not {one); 
what system is he to choose in 
preference to dU others? — TTie 
mind pereeiees that it is moved 
by its own energy, not by thai of 
another. — I think that the krwwl- 
edge of future events is not use- 
ful for uj. 



tardns tano res som. — Lex in- 
terpres, qui caput jubeo sump- 
tus ia- funus r^moyeo, hie in- 
telligo in primus iplur.) sepul- 
chmm- magnificentia sum min- 
no (part, in das). — ^Fingo ali- 
quis nunc fio sapiens, nondum 
sum ; quis potissimum eligo dis- 
ciplinal — Sentio animus sui 
8UU8 YiB, non aliemicr, moveo. 
— Non ntilis ego aibitror sum 
futurus res scientia. 



Vin. When the use of an infinitive active would 
bring two accusatives together, one of the subject and 
the other of the object, and an ambiguity would be 
likely to arise, it is the rule to adopt a passive con- 
struction, by which the accusative of the object be- 
comes the subject, and th^ other is avoided by the 
preposition ab or per. Thus, JVe fando quidem auditum 
esty crocodilum aut ibim ata f^em vtolatum (esse) ab 
Mgyptio. (CiCy JV. D,, 1, 29.) To have said crocodi- 
lum violasse Mgyptium^ would have left it doubtful 
which accusative was the subject to violasse. — Where, 
hbwever, the sense precludes mistake, the best writers 
do not scruple to use two accusatives together. 



/ see that his son surpassed, in ex- 
ploits and glory, PhiUp, the king 
of the Macedonians. — Clitarchus 
often related that Alexander eonr 
quered Darius at Issus. — I say 
that thou, O son of JEacus, canst 
conquer the Romans.— ^I heard 
that Demca slew Chremes. — 
Bamubu, whUe he was review- 

Y 



Video Philippus, Macedo rex, res 
gestus et gloria ^ fiUus supero. 
— Clitarchus ssepe narro, Dari- 
us ab Alexander, apud Issus, 
devinoo. — ^Aio, a tu, ^acides, 
Romanus yinco pos8um.-r-Au- 
dio ,a Demea interficio Chre- 
mes. — ^Romulus, quum exerd- 
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ing his amufj vfos tuddeniywith' 
drmtn from ik$ eyes of nun, du- 
ring a tempest vfhiek had arisen. 
Henee some tkaughl that the sen- 
ators had sUttM Asm, others th4U 
he had been taken up to the gods. 



tu8 bistro, inter tempestas or- 
tii8 repente oculus homo sub- 
duco. Hinc alius is a senator 
interficio, alius ad deus toUo 
ftxlstimo. 



IX. The accusative of the personal pronouns is some- 
times omitted in the construction of the accusative 
with the infinitive, when they are the subject of the 
leading propositions. This is an imitation of the Greek 
idiom, and occurs not only in Livy (jDrakertb*^ 1, 23) 
and Gurtius, but also in Cicero (.V. D., 1, 39). *' Pv- 
deret me dicer e non irUtllexisse /" and again (in Q. C<bc.j 
18), '^ Quod dicturum te esse audioy qucBstorem illius fu' 
isseJ^ In the former of these me is to be supplied ; in 
the latter, te, 

X. The general rule, however, is, that in this con- 
struction the pronoun Bhould be inserted, especially 
with the verbs of promising and hopingy which in Eng- 
lish are joined with an infinitive present : '^ he promised 
to tome^'* ^^ I hope to obtain it /" but in Latin, more ac- 
curately, with the infinitive of the future : promisit se 
venturum ; spero hoc me assecuturumy or assecuturum 
esse ; for the ellipsis of esse is very common, both with 
this tense and with the perfect infinitive passive. 



Ob8. The poets imitate still farther the Greek construction, by 
idaeing the predicate in the nominatiye after the infinitive, 
when it relates to the subject of the leading verb. Thus, 
RetuUt Ajax esse Joois pronepos, for se esse pronspotem. {Ovid, 
Met., 18, 148.) 



J promise to bring 4kis about, that 
those ioho enmed my honours 
shall at length confess that you, 
after all, were most sagajdeus in 
the choke of a consul.^^Calling 



PoUiceor hie ego peificio, ut jam 
tandem ills qui honor invideo 
mens, tam«Di tu in consul deli- 
go i gerundive) idurimum video 
iateor.-»-Contestor omnia deosi 
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mU the gods to witness, J promise 
io Hndertake etery diUif and /unc- 
tion on hshalf of thy dignity, in 
this prooinee oner lohiek thou 
presidest, — I hope to be at Rome 
about the Ides of October, and in 
person to assure Gallus of the 
sasne things. — Thou rejoicest 6e- 
eause I promised to come. — / 
promised that I loould write to 
thee what issue Nepos* motion 
had. — I wish to be at Arpinum 
the day before the Calends, and 
thsn to wander to^my viUas in 
succession, which I despair of 
seeing afterward. 



promitto atque confinno ego 
pro tuu8 dignitaa in hie provin- 
cia, qui tu preesiim iperf), om- 
IU8 sucipio offidum atqiie pan 
{phir.y^r^Ego circa Idus Octo- 
bris spero Roma sum, idem- 
que hie presens Gallns {dative) 
confinno. — Gaudeo qaod ego 
renio poUiceor. — Promitto scri- 
bo ego ta, quia habeo eventua 
postulatio Nepos. — Ego Arpi- 
num sum Tolo pxldie Kalends, 
deinde circum villula noster er- 
ro, qui yideo ego postea dea- 
pero. 



XI. The infinitive is often used alone, instead of the 
present or imperfect indicative, in narrative sentences. 
This is called the historical infinitive^ and serves to im« 
part animation to the style. — Thus, Harere homoy versariy 
rubere. ^^ The man hesitated, turned to and fro, Unsh- 
ed." 



Obs. Grammarians usually explain this \fy an ellipsis of ceepit or 
ceeperunt, which may often be supplied. - In other cases, how- 
ever, it will not accord with the sense. 



After they had broken into the 
house, they sought the king in 
different dvreetions ; they slew 
some while sleeping, others meet- 
ing them ; they pried into hidden 
pUtees; they broke open {those 
that were) shut; they M^ oU 

. JMftt with uproar and confu- 
sion. — Her mental powers {were) 
of no contemptible character ; she 
could compose verses, tell a pleaS' 
ant story. "^The king at first 
feared nothing, suspected no- 



Postquam in edis irrumpo, direr- 
Bus rex qufero; dbrmio alius, 
alius occuTso, interficio; sera- 
tor locus abdo ; claudo effirin- 
go ; strepitus et tumultus oi»> 
nis misceo. — ^Ingenium {sing.) 
is haud absurdus ;. possum ver- 
sus facio, jocus moveo. — ^Rex 
primo nihil metuo, nihil suspi- 
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tkii^. — The enemjfy tnik m 9udr 
den shmitf began to drive our 
men from the rampart vfith or- 
rows and etonee. — Here the 
judges laughed, ike adwKote was 
angry. 



cor.-^Hofitis, sobttus damor, 
aagitta lapiaque noster de val- 
lum deturbo. — ^Hic judex rideo, 
stomachor patronos. 



XII. In interrogations or exclamations expressive of 
indignation, surprise, &c., the accusative with the in- 
finitive often stands unconnected. In English we would 
supply such phrases as '* is it possible 1" " is it credi- 
ble V '' to think," &c. Thus, Mene inc^o deststere viC" 
tarn 1 *•*' For me, like a vanquished one, to desist from 
my undertaking 1" 



Was there ever any poor fdhw so 
ujUucky 1 — For thee to have ask- 
ed that office of all others for thy- 
self ! — O wretched spectacle ! for 
the glory of the city to be a sulh 
ject of mockery. — What ! for me 
to have given letters so often for 
Borne, when Igavfi none for thee ? 
— For me to be dispensing jus- 
tice at Laodicea, when Plotius is 
dispensing it at Some? — {Is it 
possible) for a Roman to speak 
so much like a Greek ? 



Adeone sum homo infelix quis- 
quam. — Tunc tn potissimum 
iste pars (plur.) deposco! — O 
spectaculom miser! ludibrium 
(dot.) sum urbs gloria! — Hui! 
totiesne ego Utera do Roma, 
cum ad tu nuUus dot — Jus La- 
odioea ego dico, cum Roma 
Plotius dicol-^Homone Roma- 
nus tam Grece loquor t 



XIII. There are many verbs in Latin which seem to 
require an accusative with the infinitive as their imme- 
diate object, but which nevertheless take the subjunc- 
tive with tU. It will be found, however, that most of 
these verbs are of such a nature, that the relation of ife- 
sign afid purpose, which lit expresses, may be consider- 
ed as existing between the leading verb and the de- 
pendant proposition. Thus, 

1. Ut is used with verbs of endeavouririgy aimingy ac» 
complisAingj &c. ; a^,/acere, efficere, perficertj studere^ 
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agert^ operam dare^ meditarij curare^ contendere^ niii^ 
videre (^'to ^ke care"), &;c* Some of these are 
also joined with an infinitive ; hut nt alone must 
he used when the sense points to some future pe- 
riod in which an efiect is to he produced. 

Ob8. As both quad and ut are rendered into English by ** that,*^ it 
may be observed as a rule fx distinguishing them, that ut al- 
ways denotes a purpose, or a consequence and result ; quoi is 
. either explanatory, or denotes a cause. 



it. If he ha» doTU everything to 
curef the physician has performr 
ed his part. — The swn causes ev- 
erytking to flourish and grow to 
maturity. — Before old age, I took 
pains to live well ; in old age, to 
die well. — Chrysippus has neat- 
ly said, as (he has said) many 
things, that he who runs in a 
stadium ought to strive and con- 
tend, as much as he can, to con- 
quer, but ought by no means to 
trip up him tnth whom he is eon- 
tending. 

% Scarcely ever can a parent pre- 
vail on himself to conquer nature, 
so as to banish love towards his 
children from his mind. — Every 
animal loves its own self, and, as 
soon as it has arisen, strives to 
preserve itself. — We must take 
care, therefore, to use that liberal- 
ity which may benefit our friends, 
may harm no one. — If thou sail 
immediately, thou wilt overtake 
me at Leucas ; but if thou wish- 
est to recruit thyself thou wilt 
take care to have a proper ship. 



Si omnis facio ut sano, perago 
medicus pars (plur.) suus. — 
Sol efficio ut omnis floreo et 
pubesco. — Ante senectus euro 
ut bene vivo; in senectus, ut 
bene morior. — Scite Chrysip- 
pus, ut multus, Qui stadium, 
inquam, curro enitor et conten- 
do debeo quam maxime pos- 
sum, ut vinco; supplanto is 
quicum certo nuUus modus de- 
beo. 



Nunquam fere parens possum an- 
imus induce, ut natura ipse vin- 
co, ut amor in liberi ejicio ex 
animus. — Omnis animal sui ip- 
se diligo, ac simul ut orior is 
ago ut sui conservo. — ^Video 
(gerund) sum igitur ut is liber- 
alitas utor qui prosum amicus, 
obsum nemo. — Si statim navi- 
go, ego Leucas consequor; sin 
tu confirmo volo, navis idoneus 
ut habeo video. 



Remark 1. Besides the sense of effecting, faeio is used with ut and 
a subjunctive, as a periphrasis for a verb of action. Thus, InvHus 
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qvidcm feci ut L. Flamiuium e senatu ejicerem iCie,, de Sen., 12), 
equivalent to invitus eject. 

Remark 2. FacerCy used of writers in the sense of " introduces" or 
^ represents," is joined with a participle. Thus, Xenophan facU 
Socratem disputantem. " Xenophon represents," &e. 

Remark 3. Foe, In the. sense of " suppose" or ^ granting," takes 
the infinitive ; as, Fac atUmos non remanere post mtfrtem.-^ijS£io, in 
the sense of " proving," takes an infinitive ; as, Dicaarcktu vuU ef- 
fiurty animos esse immartales. 



2. After verbs of beggings dtmandingy ttdmonishing, and 
commending (including those of advising^ urging^ 
encouraging.^ intrusting with a commission^ and oth- 
ers of a similar meaning), ut with the subjunctive 
is used, where not merely the object, but also the 
purpose of the request or e;thortation is contem- 
plated. 



L I admonish scholars to love their 
preceptors not less than their 
studies, and to regard them as 
the parents, not, indeed, of their 
bodies, hut of their minds. — / 
strongly exhort thee to read care- 
fully, not only my orations, hut 
also these treatises on philoso- 
phy. — It is the impulse of na- 
ture that human society should 
study to procure those things 
which suffice for refinement and 
for support. — If we are riot in- 
duced to be honest men by the 
beauty of virtus itself, but by 
some benefit and profit, we are 
not honest, but cunning. 

2. We have not ceased to admonish 
and exhort Pompey to avoid this 
great infamy ; but he has left no 
room either for prayers or admo- 
nitions. — I have very lately writ- 
ten a book on the best style of 
oratory, which I will thy {slaves) 



Discipulus moneo ut praeceptor 
suus non minus quam ipse stu- 
dium amo, et parens sum, non 
quidem corpus, sed mens credo. 
' — Magnopere tu hortor, ut non 
solum oratio mens, sed hie eti- 
am de philosophia liber diligen- 
ter lego. — Natura impello ut 
homo coetus studeo paro is qui 
suppedito ad cultus et ad vic- 
tus. — Si non ipse honestas mo- 
veo, ut bonus vir sum, sed util- 
itas aliquis ac fructus, caUidus 
sum non bonus. 



Pompeius motieo et hortor non de- 
sisto, ut magnus hie infamia fu- 
gio : sed plane nee preces nos- 
ter nee admonitio relinquo lo- 
cus. — Liber proxlme scribo de 
bonus genus dice, qui volo tuus 
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to copy -and send thee. — When 
the Athenians sent to Delphi to 
consult what they should do re- 
specting their affairs^ the Pythia 
answered thai they shovM fortify 
themselves with loooden walls. 



ut describo, et ad ta mitto.— 
Quam ^theniensis Delphi mit-* 
to consulo (supine), quisnam fa- 
cio de res suus, Pythia reapon- 
deo» ut moBnia ligneus sui mu- 
nio. 



XIV. Among the verbs just enumerated, there are 
some which take the accusative with the infinitive, 
when what is said is considered as the object of the 
verb ; ancl ia with the subjunctive, when there is refer- 
ence to a future time at which anything is to take 
place. 

XV. So moneo^ admoneOy in the sense of ^< apprize," 
" remind," or " inform," take an infinitive ; as, Moneo 
te hoc falsum esse : in the sense of " admonish" or 
** exhort to an action," they have tit or ne with the 
subjunctive ; as, Moneo ut quiescani. 

XVI. Persuadeo, in the sense of " convince of some 
truth," takes the infinitive ; as, Persttasit mihi hoc ve- 
rum esse y but in the sense of " succeed in exhorting to 
some action," it is followed by the subjunctive ; as, 
Quis tibi persuasit ut hocfaceres 1 

XVII. J^untiOj scriho^ and even dico^ are also used 
with the subjunctive, when they imply an injunction or 
intention that anything should be done. 



/ suggest this one thing to thee, 
that thou wilt never find any 

• more convenient time for secu- 
ring the friendship of a most il- 
lustrious and liberal man, if thou 
lose this. — Mithradates persua- 
ded Datames, by harassing the 
hinges provinces, storming his 
forts, {and) taking great booty, 
that he had undertaken an inter- 
nUnable war against the king. — 
As far as there is any toritten 



Hie tantum moneo, hie tempos si 
amitto, tu amicitia confirmo 
{gerundive) clanis atque mu- 
nificus yir nullus unqnam ma- 
gis idoneus reperio. — ^Rex pro- 
▼incia vexo, castellum expug- 
no, magnus pnsda capio, Mith- 
radates Datames persuadeo, sui 
infinitus adyersus rex suscipio 
bellum. — Qui litera exsto prodi- 
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doeumeiUy Phencyiet of Syrot 
was tke'Jirst who said that the 
souls of men are immortal. — 
Casar was warned hy the harus- 
pex not to cross over into Africa. 
-"He selects a centurion^ to arir 
nounce to the kings lUtt to con- 
tend in arms. — I wiU order him 
to find another condition for his 
son. 



tus, Pherecydes Syrios primus 
dioo anirnns homo sum sempi- 
temiu. — Cesar ab harua9>ex 
moneo ne in Africa trananaitto. 
—Ontario ddigo^ qiU rex nun- 
tio, ne aima diacepto. — ^Dico, 
nt alius conditio filius inyenio 
BavA. 



XVm. The verbs of commanding, such as imperare^ 
mandartj prcsscriberey pracipere^ edicere (where it means 
to make a proclamation of something to be done), take 
the subjunctive, according to what has already been 
said. 

XIX. Jvbeo is an exception, and takes an accusative 
with the infinitive, unless it be used absolu,tely, with* 
out the .person being expressed. 

1. Mandoy Pracipioy Edico, 

Caesar Trebonius magnopere man- 



Casar had giwn a strong charge 
to TVebonius, not to suffer the 
town to he taken by storm. — Ca- 
sar gives it in charge to Volttse- 
nasj tphtn he had explored every- 
thing f to return as soon as pos- 
sible to him. — I win give as a 
first precept^ to him whom I am 
instructing^ carefully and thor- 
oughly to make himself acquaint- 
ed with whatever causes he is go- 
ing to plead. — Piso daredt in 
cot^nction with that compeer of 
his, whom, however, he desired 
to surpass in every vice, to make 
proclamation that the senate 
should resume their (ordinary) 
dress. 



do, ne per vis oppidum expug- 
no patior. — ^Mando Caesar Yol- 
nsenus, uti ezploro onmis {ab- 
lot. ahsol.), ad soi quam prknum 
revertor. — Hie is qui instituo 
primus praecipio, quicunque cau- 
sa ago ut is diligent^ penitua- 
que cognosoo. — Edico audeo 
Piso cum ille suns par, qui tam- 
en omnia ntium supero cupio, 
ut senatus ad vestitos redeo. 
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2. Impero. 



A pestilence having atteu^ked the 
cityy compelled t?ie senate to com- 
mand the decemmri to inspect the 
SibyUine hooks.' — Hannibal im- 
mediately commanded as many 
venomous serpents as possible to 
he collected alive, and to he put 
into earthenware vessels. — The 
dictator having ridden around on 
horseback, and having observe^ 
what was the form of the camp, 
commanded the tribunes of the 
soldiers to order the baggage to 
he cast together into one heap. 



Pestilentia civitas adorior, cogo 
senatos impero deceiiiYir ut li- 
ber Sibylliaos inspicio. — Han- 
nib^ ifttatim impero quam plu- 
rimns venenatus serpens viviui 
oolligo, isque in yas fictilis con- 
jicio.^-Dictator, equua circum- 
veho (perf. part, pass.), contem- 
plorqae quia castra forma sum, 
tribunus miles impero at sarci- 
na in onus Ioqus coigicio jnbeo. 



3. Jubeo^ Veio, 



It happened that Alexander had or- 
dered the sepulchre of Cyrus to 
he opened, in which his body was 
deposited, for which he vfished to 
perform funeral ceremonies. — 
Ijycurgus ordered the Lacedamo- 
nian virgins to be married with- 
out dowry, that wives, not for- 
tunes, might be chosen by the 
men. — Augustus forbade the po- 
ems of Virgil to be burned. Con- 
trary to the modesty of his wUl. 
— When thou dost farUd me to 
assent to what is unknown, do 
thou take so much upon thyself 
as to unfold the nature of all 
things, form the morals, fix the 
limits of good and evil, and define 
on what course of life I am to 
enter? 



Forte sepolchrum Cyrus Alexan- 
der jubeo aperio, in qui condo 
is corpus, qui do ;irolo inferie. 
. — Lycurgus Lacedemonius Tir- 
go sine dos nubo jubeo, utuxor 
ellgo a Tir, non pecunia (plur.y 
— ^Augustus carmen Virgilius 
cremo, contra testamentum is 
▼erecundia, veto. — Tu, quum 
ego incognitus assentior veto, 
tantus tu arrogo ut nature res 
omnis evolTO, mos lingo, finis 
bonus malusque constituo, quia 
Tita ingredior definio 1 



XX. Ut with the subjunctive mood must be used 
after the phrases Jity fieri non poust^ accidit (chiefly of 
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disagreeable things), inciditj occurrit^ eontingit (chiefly 
of desirable things), evenit^ usu venit^ rarum est, sequitufj 
futurum esty extremum est^ reliquum esi^ rdinquitur^ restaty 
super est y caput estj &c. 

1. Fity Fieri non potest, Cqniingity Evenity Usuvenit. 

Fio, nescio quomodo, ut magis in 
alios cemo quam in egomet ip- 
se si quis delinquo. — Fio pos- 
sum ut recte quis sentio, et is 
qui sentip polite, eloquor non 
possuin. — Pleriqub accido, nt 
presidium litene diligentia in 
perdisco remitto. — S<4us hie 
contingo sapiens, nt nihil &cio 
inyitns. 



1. It happens somehow or other, 
that J if any fault it eomamtted^ 
we perceive it more readily in 
others than in ourselves. — Jt may 
happen that a man may tkink 
justly t and not be aUe to express 
tersely what he thinks. — It hap- 
pens to most men, that, through 
the assistance which the art of 
writing gives, they relax their 
diligence in committing to mem- 
cry. — It is the fortune of the wise 
man alone to do nothing against 
hiswiU. 

2. It very often happens that utili' 
ty is at variance with virtue. — 
An instance occurred in our far 
therms memory, that a father of a 
family, who had come from Spain 
to Rome, and had left a vsife in 
the province, married another at 
Rome, and did not send a notice 
{of divorce) to the former wife. — 
It happens in the case of poems 
and pictures, and many other 
things, that the unskilful are de- 
lighted, and praise those things 
which are not deserving of praise. 



Persepe evenio ut utilitas com 
hoiiestas certo. — ^Memoria pa- 
ter usuTenio, ut paterfamilias, 
qui ex Hispania Roma yenio, 
quum uxor in provincia relin- 
quo, Roma alter duco neque 
nuncius prior remitto. — ^In poe- 
ma et pictura usuvenio, in ali- 
usque complures, ut delecto im- 
peritus laudoque is qui non lau- 
do {part, in dus) sum. 



2. Rarum est, Sequitur, Extremum est, Restaty Superest, 

Caput esty ice. ^ 



I. It is best to speak every day in 
the hearing of a number of per- 
sons, especially those al>out whose 
'nion we are most anxious; for 



Bonus sum ut quotidie dico audio 
plus, maxime de qui sum judi« 
cium solicitus ; rams sum enim 
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it i$ seldom the case that any 
man aUnnda in sufficient awe of 
himself. — As fortune does not 
answer in every point to one who 
undertakes many things^ the con- 
sequence isj that he towhom some 
things have turned out contrary 
to his flanSf heeomes impatient 
of men and things. — Since thou 
art greatly esteemed by me, and 
I am dear to thee, it remains for 
us to rival each other in acts of 
kindness. 
2. /, who could once assist obscure 
or even guilty men, cannot now 
promise my aid to Nigidius, the 
one most learned and most irre- 
proachable of all men. It re- 
mains, therefore, that J console 
thu, and adduce the reasons by 
which I may endeavour to divert 
thee from thy troubles. — The last 
thing is, thai I entreat -and im- 
plore thee to be magnanimous, 
and remember not only what thou 
hast received from other great 
men, but also what thou thyself 
hast produced by thy genius and 
study. — It is the main thing in 
an orator to seem to those before 
whom he pleads such as he himr 
self would toish. 



ut satis sui quisquam vereor.^ 
Ut fortana multus tento non 
ubique respondeo, sequor ut is 
qui contra quam propono (plu- 
perf.) aliquis cedo impatiens ho- 
mo resque sum. — Quum et tu a 
ego pluiimus fio et ego tu sum 
carus, resto ut officium certo 
inter ego. 



Qui antea aut obscurus homo 
aut etiam sons opitulor pos- 
sum, nunc Nigidius, unus om- 
nis doctus et sanctus, auxilium 
polliceor non possum. Religu- 
us sum igitur ut tu consolor, et 
afiero ratio qui tu a molestia 
Conor abduco. — Extremus ille 
sum ut tu oro et obsecro ani- 
mus ut mazimus sum, nee is 

Urn ' 

solum memini, qui ab alius 
magnus vir accipio, sed ille eti- 
am qui ipse ingenium studium- 
que pario. — Caput sum orator 
igenit.) ut ille apud qui ago talis 
qualis sui ipse opto videor. 



XXI. After the words which denote willingness, utp- 
vnllingness, or permission, such as volo, nolo, malo, per- 
mitto, potior y sino, licet (which commonly take the ac- 
cusative with the infinitive) ; arid after verhs of asking, 
advising, reminding, as^ Togo, oro, precor, moneo, admoneo, 
commoneo, stiadeo, the subjunctive alone is often used 
without tit ; most frequently of all,* after /ac, velim, nO' 
Urn, mcdim^ and licet, necesse est^ and oportet^ Thus, Tu 
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vdim animo iapientifortique m. ^'I wish thee to be of 
a wise and resolute spirit." — Spem banam fac habeas, 
'* See that thou entertain fayourable hope.'' 



1. Oftp, VoiiO, Malo, Patior, vnth the Infinitivey.or the 

Subjunctive with Ut. 

T%09e who gave to Greece the forms 
of her repMicMj wished the bod- 
ies of the youths to be strength- 
ened by toil. — When J shall have 
praised some one of thy friends 
to thee, J wish that he should 
know that I have done it. — t unsh 
Aat thon answer me whether any 
one^ except thee aUmCf of the whole 
coUege, dared to propose the law. 
"^IwUl never wish from the gods, 
O Romans, for the sake of lessen- 
ing my own odiuinf that you may 
hear that Lucius Catiline is lead- 
ing an army of enemieSf but yet 
you wiU hear it in three days. — 
Caligula toished that the 'Roman 
peojie had {hut) one neck. — Nor 
ture does not allow that we tn- 
crease our own means by the 
spoils of others. — Augustus did 
not allow hin^elf to he called sov- 
ereign even by hs children or 
grandchildren. 



Ille (jui Graecia fonna respablica 
do, corpus juvenis firmo labor 
▼olo. — Qumn aliqais apad tu 
laudo taus familiaris, toIo ille 
scio ego is fitcio. — ^Volo uti ego 
respondeo, numgois ex totus 
coUegium lex audeo fero preter 
unus tu. — ^Nunquam ego a deos 
immortalis opto, Quiritesi in- 
vidia mens levo (gerundive) 
causa, ut Lucius Catilina duco . 
exercitus hostis audio ; sedtri- 
duum tamen audio. — Opto Ca- 
ligula ut popi^tts Romanus unus 
cervix habeo. — ^Natura non pa- 
tior ut alius spolium facultas 
noster augeo.^Augustus ilomt- 
nus sui appeUo, ne a liberi qoi- 
dem aut nepos suus potior. 



2. HoRTORy MoNEo, Fac, Mando, &c., with the Subjunc- 
tive unaccompanied by Ut. 



1. There are letters extant of Cice- 
ro to his brother Quintus, then 
administering, with indifferent 
reputation, the proconsulship of 
Asia, in which he exhorts and 
admonishes hifn to imitate his 
neighbour Octavius in good treat- 



Exsto epistola Cicero ad Quintus 
^ter, idem tempus parum 
secundus fama proconsulatus 
Asia administro, qui is hortor 
et moneo, imitor in promcreor 
(gerundive) socius vicinus suus 
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men/ of the aUiet, — When the 
Ijocrians were going to transport 
the money from the temple, which 
was without the city walls, into the 
city, a voice was heard from tlu 
shrine hy night {warning them) 
**to refrain; that the goddess 
would defend her own templet — 
Thou hast heard what Cotta, what 
the porUiff thinks : give me now 
to understand what thou tkinkest. 

2. See that thou be in good health, 
and love me in return, and up- 
hold my digffity if Ldeserve it. — 
/ would rather that a toise enemy 
should fear thee than foolish citi- 
zens praise thee. — Casar gives 
it in charge to Lahienus to visit 
the Remi and other Belga, and 
keep them in their allegiance. — 
Beware of doubting that I do ev^ 
erything which I think is for thy 
interest, or even which thou wish- 
est, if I can in any way do it. — 
Bfware of thinking that, because 
I write in a jocose strain, I have 

- laid aside anxiety for the repub- 
lic. — Thou oughtest to love me 
myself, 'not mine, if we are to be 
true friends. — Whatefoer comes 
into existence, of whatever kind 
U is, must needs have a cause in 
nature. 



Octavius. — Qaum Locrenses 
extemplum qui extra urbs sum 
pecunia in urbs transfero volo, 
uoctu audio delubrum vox, 
"Abstineo manus; dea suus 
templum defendo.** — Habeo 
quis Cotta, quis pontifex sen- 
tio : facio ergo nunc intelligo tu 
qui9 sentio. 



Facio yaleo, egoque mutuo diligo, 
dignitasque meos si mereor tu- 
eor. — ^Malo tu sapiens hostis 
metuo, quam stultus civis lau- 
do. — Cesar Labienus mando, 
Remus reliquusque Belga adeo, 
atque in officium contineo. — Ille 
caveo dubito quin ego omnis fa- 
cio, qui intersum tuus aut etiam 
:volo tu existimo, si ullus moduis^ 
facio possum. — Caveo existimo 
egO| quod jocose {comparaHve) 
scribo, abjicio cura respublica. 
— Ego ipse non mens amo 
oportet, si verus amicus sum. 
— Quisquis orior, ^ualiscunque 
sum, causa habeo a natura ne- 
cesse sum. 



PARTICIPLES. 

I. Participles are elftployed in Latip to mark a num- 
ber of relations, , which in English are expressed by 
particles. 

II. The participle is used (provided that it refer to 
some subject mentioned in the leading proposition of 

Z2 
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the sentence) instead of & yerb and particle, in explan- 
atory and adversative clauses, supplying the place of 
aSj when^ although, 

III. The adversative particles, qvamquam^ queaavisy 
^iam, vely may also be added to mark the sense more 
strongly. 

Curio, ad focum sedenii (as he skt), magnum auri pondus Samnites 

aUultnint. 
JHonynus tyrannug, Syraeuns txpulsus (when he was expelled), 

Corinthi pueros doeebat. 
JUtuM tiUtrdum its repente erumpUf ut eum cupientes (though we 

desire it) tenere nejueaimus. 



No orUf when he looks at the whole 
earth, wUl doubt concerning the 
prandence of God. — The limbs 
of Alexander, when he had scarce' 
ly entered the river, began to shiv- 
er and be rigid. — 7^ king com- 
mands Philip to read the epistle 
of Parmenio, nor did he remove 
his eyes from his countenance as 
he read it. — Alexander, though 
tracing it with all his care, could 
not ascertain to what country Da- 
rius had gone. — 7^ litter in 
which Tiberius was travelling 
being obstructed by brambles, he 
almost beat to death the pioneer, 
a centurion of the first cohorts, 
when he was stretched upon the 
ground. — All things delight us 
more when withdrawn than when 
uninterruptedly enjoyed. 



Nemo, cunctus intueor terra, de 
divinus providentia dubito. — 
Alexander, vix ingredior flu- 
men, subito horreo artus et 
rigeo coepi. — ^Rex epistola Par- 
menio Philippus lego jubeo, nee 
a vultus lego moveo ocidus. — 
Alexander, qui regie Darius pe- 
to {subj.) omnia cars vestigo, 
tamen explore non possum. — 
Lectica qui veho Tiberius ve- 
pris impedio {ahlat. absol.), ex- 
.plorator yia, primus cohors cen- 
turio, stemo humi, paene ad nex 
verbero. — Omnia ego desidero 
knagis quam assidue percipio 
delecta 



Remark I. The most common use of the participle is to connect 
with the main proposition a clause denoting the time of an event ; 
as, Regem forte inambulantem homo adiit. — Domum reversus Uteras 
inveni tuas. 

Remark 2. With yeibs of hearing and seeing, and others of simi- 
lar meaning, the participle is often used where, in English, the infin- 
itive is more common ; as, 7\moleon lumina oeulorum amisit, fuom 
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edUanUaiefii Ua moderate tulitf tU nemo enm querentem ovidimt (Nep.), 
'^ heard him complain." — Audivi eum canentem. "I heard him siog." 
This mode of expression may be resorted to where the accusative 
with the infinitive would be ambiguous. Thus, Audio eum dicere 
might mean " I hear that he says," or " that he is speaking." The 
in&kitiye, howerer, is by no means uncommon. 



IV. The participles of the perfect and future passive 
are used to supply the place of substantives, express- 
ing the action of the verb, when these either do not 
exist in the Latin langfuage, or are not in common use. 

V. The participle of the perfect is chosen when the 
action is to be represented as completed ; the future, 
when it is conceived as still incomplete, 

VI. This is done not only through all the cases, but 
with the prepositions aJ, ante^ ob, post, propter^ aby ex, 
and sine. 



1. Who can think that quickneee 
of talent was wanting to Lucius 
BrutuSt who guessed so acutely 
about the kissing of his mother ^ 
accQtding to the oracle of Apollo? 
— Nothing was so pernicious to 
the Lacedcemonians as the aboli- 
tion of the discipline of hycur- 
gus. — Qudnctius Flaminius came 
as amhassador to Prusias, whom 
both the reception of Hannibal 
and the stirring up of a war 
against Eumenes had rendered 
suspected by the Roman people. 
— Casar and Pompey were not 
free from the suspicion of hatting 
crushed Cicero. 

2. The eonscumsness uf having 
spent life wdl, and the remem- 
branee of nuany benefitSy is most 
pleasing. — There are five books 
of the Tusculan Questions: the 
first of which is concerning the 



Quis puto oeleritas ingenium L. 
Brutus desum, qui de mater 
suavio, ex oraculum Apollo, 
tam acute conjicio 1 — Lacedae- 
monius nullus res tantus sum 
damnum, quam disciplina Ly- 
curgus tollo.-^Ad Prusias le- 
gatus Quinctius Flaminius ve- 
nio, qui suspectus Roftianus et 
recipio Hannibal, et helium ad- 
versus Eumenes moveo reddo. 
— ^Non careo suspicio opprimo 
Cicero Caesar et Pompeius. 



Conscientia bene ago vita mul- 
tusque ben^actum recordatlo 
jucundus sum. — Sum quinque 
liber Tusculanus disputatio, qui 
primus sum de contemno mors ; 
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emUemftofiMih; tkBseeond,con>' 
cemitig ike endurance of fain ; the 
third, concerning the alleviation of 
mental distress. — There toas a re-- 
part that Themistoeles took pois- 
on, as he despaired of being aJble 
to perform what he had promised 
Xerxes respecting the reduction 
of Greece. 

. Aratas of Sicjfon came to Ptole- 
my , who was ^ then upon the 
throne^ the second (king) after 
the foundation of Alexandrea, 
and asked money, that he might 
free his country. — There ^was 
greater sorrow from the loss of 
the citizens, than joy in the ex- 
pulsion of the enemy. — Conon 
derived more sorrow from the 
huming and destroying of his 
native place by the Lacedanuh 
mans, than joy from ifs recov- 
ery. — Regal power was exer- 
cised at Rome froni the building 
of the city to its emancipation, 
two hundred and forty-four years. 
— About eighty years after the 
capture of Troy, the descendants 
of Pelops are expelled by the Her- 
aclida: 



secundos de tolero dolor; de 
egritudo lenio tertius. — Sum 
fama Tenenum sumo Themis- 
toeles, quam siii qui Xerxes de 
opinimo Graecia pcdliceor 
to possum despeio. 



Aratus Sicyonius ad Ptolemsos 
venio, qui tum regno, alter post 
Alexandrea condo, petoque pe- 
cunia ut patria libero. — ^Magnus 
ex civis amitto dolor, quam lae- 
titia fundo hostis sum. — Co- 
non plus tristitia ex incendo et 
diruo a Lacedemonius patria, 
quam laetitia ex recupero capio. 
— Regno {passive impersonal) 
Roma, ab condo urbs ad libero, 
annus CCXLTV. — ^Annus fere 
octogesimus post Troja capio, 
Pelops progenies ab HeracUdte 
expello. 



Vn. The prepositions ante and post are lised with 
the names of persons and the offices held by them, to 
denote the time before or since they held their office. 



Cato died exactly a hundred and 
eighty-three years before Cicero 
was consul. — Curius had lived 
with Decius, who, five years be- 
fore he was consul, had devoted 
himself for the republic, — A board 



Cato morior annus cehtmn octo- 
ginta tres ipse ante Cicero con- 
sul. — ^Vivo Curius cum Decius, 
qui, quinqtkennium ante is con- 
sul, sui'pro respublica deroreo. 
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iM fixed up, tfi which it it appoint' 
€d that, after the procomuUhip of 
Marcus BnUua, Crete should 
not be a provinee.-^Seipio died 
the year before Cato toas censor. 



— ^Affigo tabula, qui statao ne, 
post M. Brutus prooonsul, sum 
Greta proYincia. — Annas ante 
Cato censor morior Scipio. 



Remark, The English toithoutf with a verbal substantiTe, is ex- 
pressed in Latin, not by sine, but by nisi or non, or by ntUlug with 
the participle. Thus, Casar exercitum nunquam per insidiosa itinera 
duxit, nisi perspeculatus locorum sittLs, ** without exploring the local- 
ities." — ^This is especially the case with the ablative absolute ; as, 
Nattera dedit usuram vita, nulla pnestituta die, " without fixing^ any 
day of payment." 



VIII. The participle of the future active is used to de- 
note the purpose of an action, where in English we rath- 
er employ the infinitive with to ; as, Meander dd Jovem 
Hammonem pergity consulturus de origine sua. '^ Alex- 
ander proceeds to Jupiter Hammon, to consult him ahout 
bis origin." 



Oea. 1. This participle is also often used to supply the place of the 
particles since, when, although, &c. ; as, Plura locuturos aiire 
nos jussit, "when we were going to speak." — Panem date 
hommi perituro nisi sjibveniatis, " since he must perish unless 
you aid." — ^To express this sense, piippe or utpote is often m- 
serted. 

Obb. 2. It is to be observed, that the genitive ploral ef these par- 
ticiples is not in use, probably on account of their sound, except 
futurorum and futurarum. 



Alexander restrained his soldiers 
from the devastation of Asia, air 
.leging that those things ought 
not to be destroyed which they 
came to possess. — The hng sent 
Hephastion into the region of 
Bactriana, to provide supplies 
far the winter.-~'It is a mourn- 
ful circumstance that a youth of 
so much promise has been cut ojf 
in his prime t lehen he would have 



Alexander miles a populatio Asia 
prohibeo, non perdo is sum pree- 
fari-, qui possideo venio. — ^Rex 
Hephiestion in regie Bactria- 
nus mitto, commeatus in hiems 
pare. — ^Tristis sum quod in flos 
primus tantus indoles juvenis 
extinguo, summus consequor si 
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the higkut exeellenee if 
kU virhUM had reached nuUurir 
ty, — He it a fool, who, when he 
ia going to buy a horte, does not 
examine {the amnuU) itself but 
its housing and bridle. — Arsa^ 
nes ravages CUieia with fire and 
swordf that he may make a des- 
ert for the enemy ; he spoils 
whatever can be of use to thefoe^ 
intending to leave the soilf which 
he could not defend, barren and 
naked. 



yiitos is matnresco. — StcOtiu 
sum qui equus emo non ipse 
inspicio, sed stratum is aa frm- 
nnm (pttfr^.-^Aisanes ignis fer- 
rumque Cilicia Tssto, iit hostis 
solitudo fiicio : quisquis hostis 
usos som possum corrompo, 
sterilis ac nudus solum qui tu- 
eor nequeo relinquo. 



IX. In the cases hitherto supposed, the participle has 
supplied the place of a proposition, the subject of which 
is a noun contained in the leading proposition. If, 
however, a new subject is introduced, it is put with 
the participle in the ablative, independent of the lead- 
ing proposition ; and this construction is then termed 
the Mlative Msolute, 

X. The most common use of the ablative absolute is 
for specifying time ; so that in such instances it is 
merely a branch of the rule technically termed '^ time 
i&A€»." {Vid, page 140.) 

Pythagoras, Tarquinio regnante, in Ualiam venit, .** Pythagoras 

came to Italy when Tarquin was reigning.** 
Regibus extenninatiSi libertas in repuhliea eonstituta est. " Kings 

being driven out, freedom was established in the state." 



1. When pleasure rules, all the 
greatest virtues must be pros^ 
trate. — Pompey, on the capture 
of Jerusalem, touched nothing 
that belonged to that temple. — In 
the three hundred and second 
year after Rome was built, the 
form of government was changed 
again, the supreme power being 
transferred from the consuls to 



Magnus yirtos jaoeo omnia ne- 
cesse sum, Yohiptas dominor. 
— Pompeius, oapio Hi«:o8oly- 
ma iphtr.) ex iDe fanum nihil 
attingo. — ^Annus trecentesimus 
alter quam condo Roma, iterum 
muto forma civitas, ab consul 
ad decemvir transfbro imperi- 
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the decenmri*'^A very great 
earthquake took place in the 
reign of Tiberius 'Casarf twelve 
cities of ^sia having been levelr 
led in one night. 
When^he tribunitian power had 
been granted by the senatot^ to 
the people, arms dropped (from 
their hands), faction was_ extin- 
guished, and that balance of pout- 
er was discoveredf in which alone 
the safety of the state consisted. 
— They say that JEschines, at 
the request of the Rhodians,read 
his own oration, and then that of 
Demosthenes, each vrith the loud- 
est applause. — A yoke is made 
of three spears, two being fixed 
in the ground, and one tied across 
above them. — Democritus, when 
his eyesight y>as lost, could not 
distinguish black and white; but 
he could good and evil, justice 
and injustice, honouraJble and 
base things, useful and useless. 



um. — Magnus terra ex^to 
motua Tiberius Caesar princip- 
atus, duodecim urbs Asia unus 
nox prostemo. 

Concedo plebs a pater tribunltius 
potestas, anna cado ; restinguo 
seditio, et invenid temperament- 
um in qui unus sum civitas sa- 
lus.^-^i£schines aio, peto Rho- 
dius, lego oratio suus, deinde 
Demosthenes, simimus uterque 
clamor.— Tres hasta jugum fio, 
humus figo duo superque is 
transversus unus deligo. — ^De- 
mocritus, lumen (plur.) amitto, 
albus et ater discemo non pos- 
sum, at vero bonus, mains ; 
squus, iniquus ; honestus, tur- 
pis ; utilis, inutilis, possum. 
(All these adjectives are to be 
put in the plural, neuter gen" 
der,) 



Remark 1. Care must be taken, in the use of the ablative absolute, 
not to employ it either of the subject of the proposition or of the 
object ; the former will be in the nominative, the latter in the accu- 
sative, or one of the oblique cases under government. 

Remark 2. Another ablative should not be placed in apposition 
with the ablative absolute. We may say Pofcia marito mvento 
dixit, "having found her husband;" but not marito cogitante in- 
vento, " having found her husband wrapped in thought ;" this 
should be expressed by quum maritum cogitantem invenisset. 

Remark 3. The Latins also avoided any reference, by means of a 
preposition and pronoun, to the. subject of the proposition, in the 
construction of the ablative absolute. Thus, they said Casar, Pom- 
peio victo, in Asiam profectus est ; not victo ab eo. The position of 
the clause Pdmpeio victo, between the nominative Vasar and the 
verb profectus est, sufficiently indicates by whom Pompey was over- 
come. ~ 

Remark 4. Sometimes, instead of the ablative absolute being em- 
ployed, the substantive and participle are, with peculiar elegance 
and precision, put under the government of the verb in the succeed- 
ing clause. Thus, Regulum captum Carthaginem miserunt. " Hav- 
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ing taken Regnltts prisoner, they sent lum to Carthafe." Instead 
of Regulo capto, Carthaginem turn muerutU. 



XI. The ablative absolute expresses the relation, 
also, of cause and motive, and likewise opposition. 
Hence it is often to be rendered by the aid of the 
particles as, because, while, although, when, &c« 



1. Eclipses are not visible every- 
where, sometimes on account of 
the cloudSf more frequently be- 
cause the sphere of the earth op- 
poses. — The old Romans all 
wished that kingly power should 
be exercised, as the charm of lib- 
erty had not yet been experienced, 
— When a vessel has been put in 
rapid motiofif after the rowers 
have stopped, the^essel itself re- 
tains its movement and progress, 
though the force and impulse of 
the oars have been suspended, 

% This not only cannot be praised, 
but not even be allowed, that we. 
should not defend even those who 
are most completely strangers to 
us, though our own friends ac- 
cuse them. — Calius writes that 
Cahis Flaminius fell at Thras- 
ymenus, to the severe injury of 
the republic, by neglecting the 
rites of religion. — What I am 
saying tends to this, that, though 
everything is lost, Virtue may 
seem able to support herself. — 
Scipio, by the overthrow of two 
cities, destroyed not only actual, 
but future wars. 



Eclipsis non ubique cerno, ali- 
quando propter nubila, sepe 

- globus terra obsto. — Romanus 
▼etus regno omnis volo^ ]iber- 
tas dulcedo nondum experior. 
— Concito navigium, quum re- 
mex inhibeo, retineo tamen ipse 
navis motus et cursus suusi in- 
termitto impetos pulsusque re- 
mus. 



Hie non modo non laado, sed ne 
concedo quidem possimiiUt am- 
icus noster accuso non etiam 
alienissimus defendo. — C. Fla- 
minius Cvlius, religio negligo, 
cado apod Thrasymenus scrfbo, 
cum magnus respublica Tulnos. 
— Hie eo pertineo oratio, ut, 
perdo res omnis, tanien ipse 
virtus sui sustento possum vid- 
eo. — Scipio, duo urbs everto, 
non modo pnesens verum eti- 
am fiiturus bellnm deleo. 



Xn. Instead of a participle, a substantive may be 
nsed, which expresses the action of a verb } as, for 
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example, dux, adjtUor^ auctor, testis^ comes, judex, inter^ 
pres, magietery magtstra ; and names of office, such as 
consul, proBtor, imp^ator, rex, &;c. This construction is 
adopted chiefly to denote time. Thus, Cicerone con^ 
sule, **In the. consulship of Cicero." More literally, 
" Cicero being consul." 

0b8. Some grammariAiuii without any necessity, supply in such 
oonstroctions the participle existente ; or, if a plural be required^ 
existerUibtu. In truth, however, there is no ellipsis whatever 
here, for the mind supplies the link which is wanting without 
the intervention of words. 



I. When Nature and Virtue are 
our guides f no error can possibly 
be oommiited. — Under ike eom- 
numd of Pausanias, Mardonius 
was driven from Greece, vfith 
two hundred thousand foot and 
twenty thousand horse. — A spa- 
cious house often becomes a dis- 
grace to its owner, if it be with- 
out visiters, and especially if it 
used once to be frequented when 
it had another owner. — An oath 
is a religious affirmation ; what 
thou hast promised, therefore, as. 
if unth tlu attestation of God, 
must be observed. 

S. Wisdom is the oi^y thing which 
banishes sorrow from our minds ; 
which suffers us not to shudder 
with fear ; under the instruction 
ef which we can live in tranquil- 
Uty.-^Augustuswas bom in the 
consulship of Cicero and Anto- 
nius, on the ninth {day before) 
the Calends of October i a little 
before sunrise. — Inhales the Mi- 
lesian was the first who predict- 
ed an eclipse of the sun, which 

A 



Natura et Virtus dux erro {pres, 
infin. pass.) nullus modus pos- 
sum. — Pausanias dux, MardcK 
nius cum ducenti mille pedes, 
et viginti miUe eques Grecia 
fugo. — ^Ami^us domus dedecus 
dominus sepe fio, si hospes 
careo, et maxime, si aliquan- 
do, alius dominus, soleo fre- 
quento. — Sum jusjurandum re- 
ligiosus affirmatio ; qui igitur, 
Deus testis, promitto, is teneo 
sum. 



Sapientia sum unns qui moestitia 
pello ex animus, qui ego ex- 
horresco metus non sino, qui 
prseceptrix in tranquillitas vivo 
{pres, infin, pass,) possum.— 
Nascor Augustus, Cicero et 
Antonius consul, nonus Calen- 
dae Octobris, pauUo ante sol ex- 
ortus. — Primus omnis Thales 
Milesius praedico sol defrctus, 
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tock plau in the reign ofAlyai- 
tee, — A peroration of Galba ie 
extant, which, when toe were 
hoys, was so much esteemed that 
we even got it by heart. 

3. Know that no one dined in the 
consulship of Caninius ; that no 
crime was committed in his con- 
Midship. — Brutus created, for his 
own colleague, Valerius, by whose 
aid he had expelled- the kings. — 
My father Hamilcar went into 

. Spain as commander when I was 
a little boy not more than nine 
years old. — Augustus travelled 
frequently into the eastern and 
western provinces, accompanied 
by Livia. — Leidulus, Cethegus, 
and other men of illustrious 
name, were put to death in pris- 
on by the authority of the senate. 
'-^Isocrates arose, when Gorgias, 
Protagoras, aruL the others whom 
I have mentioned, were already 
old. men. , 



qui Alyattes tex^ fio. — Ezsto 
Galba peroratto, qui tantus in 
honor puer ego snm, ut is eti- 
am edisco. 

Caninius consul scio nemo pran- 
deo, nihil is consul mains {.gen- 
it.) fio. — ^Brutus collega sui creo 
Valerius, qui adjutor, rex ejicio. 
— Pater meus Hamilcar, pueru- 
lus ego, utpote non amplius no- 
Tern annus nascor, in Hispania 
imperator proficiscor. — Siepe 
Augustus in occidens atque 
oriens meo, comes Livia. — 
Lentulus, Cethegus, et alius 
darus nomen vir, auctor sena- 
tus, in career neco. — Exsisto 
jam senex Gorgias, Protagoras, 
ceterique qui paullo ante dico, 
Isocrates. 



XIII. The Latins having no present participle from 
esse in current use, the adjective alone often supplies 
the place of a participle. — Thuii, Dis propitiis, " The 
gods being propitious." — Illis consciis. ^ They being 



conscious. 



>j 



1. Tlie effects of Ughtning are won- 
derful: money is melted, while 
' the purse is entire : the sword is 
liquefied, while the scaJbhard re- 
. mains. — S^ps cannot enter the 
harbour of Alexandrea qgainst 
the wHl of those by whom the 
Pharos is held. — We know that 
' teles' are diseased when 



Mirus fulmenopus ; loculus iplur.) 
integer, conflo argentum : ma- 
neo vagina gladius liquesco. — 
Is invitus a qui Pharos teneo, 
non possum navis Intro in por- 
tus Alexandres. — i£ger scio 
nervus sum, ubi invitus ego 
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they nave againsi our vfill. — 
The sons of Tiberius Graeekus, 
grandsoTu of Scipio Africianus, 
died in the lifetime of their moth- 
er Cornelia^ daughter ofAfricor 
nus. 
2. T*here is a difference betufeen the 
case of a man who is oppressed 
by calamity, and of one who seeks 
better things when his affairs are 
in no respect unprosperous. — 
Octaviui died suddenly, as he 
toas leatfing Macedonia, before 
he could declare himself a candi- 
date for the consulship, leaving 
behind Mm Octavia the elder, 
Octavia the younger, and also 
Augustus. — Mithradates carried 
on war with the Romans for for- 
ty-four years, with various suc- 
cess. — It is certain that an eclipse 
of the sun does not take place ex- 
cept at the very change of the 
moon, and of the moon only when 

fuU- 



. moYeo. — Tiberius Gracchus 

. liberi, Scipio Africanus nepos, 

vivus adhuc mater Cornelia, 

Afiricanus filia,.Tita habeo ex- 

itus. 

Alius causa sum is {genit.) qui 
calamitas premo, et is qui res 
boi^us qiiaero nullus suus res 
adversus. — ^Decedo Macedonia 
Octavius, priusquam profiteer 
6ui candidatus consulatus pos- 

. sum, mors obeo repentinus, su- 
perstes Octavia major, et Oc- 
tavia minor, itemque Augus- 
tus. — Mithradates bellum cum 
Romanus per quadraginta qua- 
tuor annus varius victoria gero. 
— Sol defectus non nisi novis- 

' sunus fio Luna, Luna autem 
non nisi plenus,- certus sum. 



XrV. The want of a past participle active in Latin 
may be supplied by the ablative absolute of the perfect 
participle passive, or else by quum with the pluperfect 
subjunctive. (Vid. page 248.) 

XV. The best means, however, of supplying this de- 
ficiency is by the past participle of a deponent verb. 



1. Ablative Absolute of the Perfect Passive. 



1. Others find fault with what Oc- 
tamanus said and did, as if, 
having lost his fleet by a tem- 
pest, he had exclaimed that he 
would gain the victory even 
against the will of Neptune. — 



Alius dictum factumque Octavia- 
nus criminor, quasi classis tem- 
pestas perdo, exclamo; etiam 
invitns Neptunus victoria sui 
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TktfMet 9f Tiheriut renmnei 
aione in ike ptarty tf AnUfmu^ 
omd escaped first to Franeste, 
and Aen to NopUs ; mti hsmng 
in vain offered emaneipaiion to 
the skates, he fled into Sicily. — 
Seneca relates thai Tiberius, hon- 
ing suddenhf eaUed for his at- 
tendants, and no one answering, 
rose, and, his strength failing 
. hint, fell not far o^ from the hed. 
3. About twenty-seven senators fol- 
lowed Vibius Virrius home, and 
feasted with him; and hoeing 
abstracted their minds as much 
as they could, by means ofvoine, 
from the sense of the impending 
evil, they all took poison, — Phy- 
aicians having found the cause 
of a disease, think that the cure 
is found. — Darius, having heard 
the news of the ill health of Alex- 
ander, marched with th^ greatest 
rapidity to the Euphrates. — The- 
opompus, the Lacedanumian, hav- 
ing changed garments with his 
wife, escaped from custody as a 
woman. 



adipiaow.— Tiberiiu pater, ao- 
lua Antonioa in para pemumeo, 
ac primo Preneate, deinde Ne- 
apolia eTado, aerruaque firtia(ra 
ad pilena toco, in Sicilia profti- 
gio. — Seneca aoribo Tiberioa, 
aubito TOCO minister, ac nemo 
reapondeo, consorgo, nee pro- 
cul a lectuloa, deficio virea, 
concido. 

Vibiua Virriua aeptem et viginti 
ferme aenator domus aequor, 
epulorque cum is ; et quantum 
&cio poasum, alieno mena Ti- 
num ab imminena malum aen- 
aus, venenum omnis aumo. — 
Medicua, causa morbus inve- 
nio, remedium inyenio puto. — 
Dariua, nuntius de adversua 
valetudo Alexander accipio, 
magnus celeritaa ad Euphratea 
contendo.— ^Theopompua Laoe- 
daemonius, permuto cum uxor 
habitus, e cuatodia ut mulier 
evado. 



2. QxTTTM with the Pluperfect Subjunctive* 



Fabius, having pitched his camp 
fine hundred paces off, determin- 
ed to attack Arpi on that point at 
which he saw that the guard was 
most negligent. — They fought, 
first of aJU, in the dark and nar- 
row places, the Romans honing 
occupied not only the streets, but 
even the houses nearest to the 
gate, that they might not he aim- 
ed at and wounded from above. — 
The ambassadors having brought 



Fabiua, quum a quingenti paaaus 
caatra pono, qui para mazime 
neglectua custodia video, ia po- 
tiasimum Arpi aggredior statuo. 
— Pugno (passive impersonal) 
primo in tenebrosua angnatoa- 
que via, quum Romanua non via 
tantum aed tectum etiam prox- 
imua porta occupo, ne peto au- 
peme ac Tulnero poaaum. — 
Quum nihil legatUa, qni aatia 
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hack no intdUgenct whUh in- 
volved an immediate cause of 
war, the prator Atiliiu was sent 
ttrith a fleet to Greece for the^o-. 
tection of the allies. — The gar- 
ment of the Vestal having caught 
as she toent down into the sub- 
terranean chamber she- turned 
a$id gathered it up; and when 
the executioner gave her his hand, 
she turned away and started back. 
— Seipio hoeing put on his gar- 
ments and shoes f went out of the 
chamber, and, having walked a 
little in the portico, saluted Lo" 
lius on^ his arrival. 



diaturufl causa bellum habeo, 
refero,, Atilius pretor cum clas- 
sis mitto in Grecia, ad socius 
taeor (gerundive). — Virgo Ves- 
talis {dative) descendo in sub- 
terraneus ciibiculum,,quum hae- 
reo atola, verto sui ac recolligo, 
quumque is c^mifex manus do, 
aversor et resiiio. — Seipio, cal- 
ceus et vestimentum sumo, e 
cubiculum egredior, et, quum 
paululum inambulo in porticus, 
Lelius advenio saluto. 



Remark. The ablative of the participle of the perfect passive 
sometimes supplies alone the place of the whole construction of the 
ablative absolute, the following proposition bemg considered as a 
noun of the neuter gender, and the subject of the participle. This 
use is confined, however, to a few participles ; as, audito, cognito, 
comperto (passive), explorato, desperato, nundato, edicto. — ^Thus, Alex- 
ander audito Darium appropinquare, cum exereitu obviam ire constituit, 
** Alexander, having heard that Darius was approaching, resolved to 
meet him with an army." 



XVI. The participle passive in dus has in the nomi- 
native case (and, in the construction of the accusative 
with the infinitive, in the accusative also) the significa- 
tion of necessity J less frequently of possibility. Thus, 
laudandus^ is one who must be praised, or ought to be 
praised. 

1. Present Jfecessity or Propriety, 



1. Law is a supreme rule, implant- 
ed in {our) nature, which comr 
mands those things that ought to 
be done, and forbids the opposite. 
'^Every state must be ruled by 
some counsel, in order that it ! 
may be permanent; and tkat\^ 

A a' 2 



Lex sum ratio summus, insero in 
natura, c]^ui jubeo is qui facie 
sum, prohibeoque contrarius. — 
Omnia respubUca consilium qui- 
dam rego sum, ut diutumus 
sum; is sutem consilium aut 
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eounsel must either be aUottei to 
one or to certain select persons, 
or must he undertaken ' by the 
multitude and by aU. — Many 
writers, speaking of the Trojan 
(times), call the country of the 
Myrmidons Thessaly; the tragic 
toriters do it m^rre frequently, but 
it should by no means be aUowed 
them. 

TTu same things must be done 
in the senate on a less ample 
scale, for we must leave many 
others an opportunity of speak- 
ing, and tee must avoid the sus- 
picion of a display of talent. — 
The beauty of the world, and the 
regularity of the celestial ph<B- 
nomenoi, compel us to^ confess, 
both that there is some superior 
and eternal nature, and that it is 
to be venerated and admired by 
ike human race.-^The exploits 
of the Romans are not to be com- 
pared either with (those of) the 
Greeks, or those of any other na- 
tion. — It does 'not seem to me 

m 

that another topic should be 
sought for because these men 
have come, but we should say 
something worth their hearing. 



Unas tribuo sum, aut delectus 
qiudam, aut suscipio sum mui- 
titudo atque omois. — Multus' 
scriptor de Iliacus dico Myrmi- 
doaiegioThessaliavoco; Tra- 
gicus frequenter is facio, qui 
miaime jjp concede. 



Idem in seoatus sed, parvus appa- 
rfitus ago ; multus enim alius 
relinquo dico locus, vito etiam 
ingenium ostentatio suspick).-— 
Sum prestans aliquis setemus- 

' que natura, et is suspicio admi- 
rorque homo genus, pulchritu- 
do mundus ordoque res cceles- 
tis cogo confiteor. — ^Res gestus 
Romanus neque cum Graecus, 
neque uUus cum gens sum con- 
fero. — ^Non ego yideo, quod Mc 
Tenio, alius .ego sennb sum 
quero, sed dico dignus aliquis 
hie auris. 



2. Pdst or Contingent 

Seleueus, Jjysimaehus, Ptolemy, 
were at hand, already powerful 
in resources, with whom £«- 
menes had to fight. ^-T should 
long have had to look out for a 
sonrin-law to Arulenus Rusti- 
cus, if Minucvus AeiHanus had 
not been prejfared, and, as it 
were^ provided. — Tiberius air 



Mecesnty or Propriety, 

Immineo Seleueus, Lysimachus, 
Ptolemeeus, opes jam yaleo, 
cum qui Eomenes sum dimico. 
-^Diu ego qucro sum Amle- 
^nus Rusticus gen«r nisi pera- 
tus et quasi proyisus sum Mi- 
nueius Aeflianns.— SomoGra- 
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-aUAned from the Cfredjf km^ 
guagty und chUfi^ in the sen- 
ate; io suck a degree, indeed, that 
when he loas going to mefUion 
monopolium, he begged pardon, 
first of aU, for being obliged to 
use a foreign word. — How could 
Laeedamon enjoy good and just 
laws, when any one who had been 
bom of the royal family nwst be 
taken as king 7 — It is more mis- 
erable to be consumed by old age 
tksfn to resign for our own counr 
try, rather than in any other 
way, ike life which, after aU, it 
would be necessary to resign. 



cos Tiberius, maximeque in 
senatqsy i^tineo ; adeo qui- 
dem ut, monopoUum nomino, 
prius Tenia postulo, quod sui 
Yerbum peregrinus utor sum. — 
Quomodo fio possum ut Lace- 
daemon turn bonus utor justus- 
que lex, quum sum habeo rex 
quicunque genus regius nascor ? 
— Magis is miser, consumo se- 
nectus quam is vita, qui tamen 
sum reddo, pro patria potissi- 
mum reddo. 



3. Future Necessity or Propriety. 



If the Gauls attempt to make war, 
we shall have to recall Marius 
from the shades. — It will be ne- 
cessary to heal the very heavy 
wound of Spurinna, who has lost 
his son while aJbsent, by some 
powerful lenitive. — When the 
studies of the youth are to be 
extended beyond his paternal 
threshold, it vnll be necessary to 
look out for a Latin rhetorician, 
the severity and purity of whose 
school is ascertained. — -> Those 
who aim at the highest things 
will go higher than those who, 
despairing of reaching the point 
they wish, stop immediately at 
the lowest point. For this rea- 
son I shall, be more entitled to 
excuse,if I do not pass over even 
trifling things. 



Si Gallus bellum facio conor, ex- 
cite ego sum ab inferus Marius. 
— Gravis Spurinna vulnus qui 
filius amitto absens, magnus al- 
iquis fomentum medeor sum. — 
Quum studium juvenis extra 
patemus limen profero sum, 
jam circumspicio sum rhetor 
Latinus, qui schola severitas 
castitasque consto. — Alte eo 
qui ad summus nitor, quam qui 
desperatio quo volo evado pro- 
tinus circa imus subsisto. Quo 
magis impetro sum venia si ne 
minor quidem prsteree. 



XVII. With do and trado^ mitto and permitto, accipio 
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and ausdpioj and Bimilar verbs, the purpose for which 
anything is given, &c., is expressed passively by the 
participle in dus ; as, Rex HarpagQ Cyrum infantem oc- 
cidendum tradidit. << The king delivered the infant 
Cyrus to Harpagus to put to death.'- 



ZMciu» Tarqumhu vowed the erec- 
tion of a temple in the Capitol 
to Jupiter, Beet and Greateet, in 
ike 8abi^ vtar.^-I am not die- 
piUtued that my letter hoe been 
cireulated; nay, I hoioe even giv- 
en it myedf to many pereons to 
copy. -^ In order that the city 
might he more eaaily approached^ 
AuguetuM disirHnUed to men who 
had obtained triumphe the {charge 
of) paving the roads out of the 
money of the epoile.-'^Mutnmius 
was so ignorant, that, after the 
capture of Corinth, when he had 
contracted for the freight of pic* 
tares and statues of the most em* 
inent artists to Italy, he ordered 
notice to he giveh to the eon^ 
tractors, that, if they lost them, 
they should give new gncs in^ 
stead. 



JEdeB in C^itoliiim Jupiter, Bo- 
nus Magnus^ beUum Sabinus 
ftcio Toveo Tanjuinius. — ^EpicK 
tola meus pervulgo non moleste 
fero, quia etiam ipse multjis do 
describo. — Quo fecile uibs adeo, 
Augustus triumphalis vir ex 
manubialis pecunia, Tia sterno 
distribuo. — Mummius tarn ru- 
dis sum, ut, capio Corinthus, 
quum magnus artifex perfectus 
manus tabula ac status in Italia 
porto loco, jiibefo praedico con- 
duco {pres. part.) si is perdo 
noYus reddo. 



GERUND, 



I. The Gerund is nothing more, in reality, than the 
neutet singular of the participle in dus. 

TL, It governs the case of its verb, and, in respect to 
signification, supplies the place of a declinable infini- 
tive' of the present active, since it expresses the action 
or state of the verb, as a verbal substantive* 

III. The relation of the gerund to the real participle 
in dus is the following* As the gerund has an active 
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sense, this active construction may, without any altera- 
tion of sense, be changed to passive. Thus, consilium 
scribendi epistolam^ " the design of writing a letter," 
may be altered to consilium scribendcs epistolcs^ '^ the de- 
sign of a letter to be written," or ^' that a letter be 
written." 

IV. What is the accusative in the active construc- 
tioi^ is put, in the passive, in the case in which the ge- 
rund stood, and the participle agrees with it. Thus, in 
scrihendo epistolam becomes in scribenda epistola^ and ad 
scribendum epistolam becomes ad scrihendam epistolam, 

V. This change may take place wherever no ambi- 
-guity is likely to arise from the gender not being dis- 
tinguishable. It should jiot be practised when the ac- 
cusative which the gerund governs is the neuter of a 
pronoun or an adjective ; for example, we should say 
itudium illud efficiendi, not illitis ; and cupido plura cog- 
noscendiy not plurium cognoscendorum. 



1. Gerund in Ditm. 

VI. The gerund in dum is used in the nominative, or 
in the accusative before the infinitive, with the verb 
sum^ in the sense of necessity or propriety ; and the 
person on whom the duty or necessity rests must be 
expressed in the dative, not in the ablative with ab. 
Thus, Laudandum est mihi. " I must praise." — Bicq 
laudandum esse mihi, *' I say that I must praise." 



An orator naut observe what is be- 
coming, not in sentiment only, 
but also in toords.'^Young nun 
ought to acqwire, old men ought 
to enjoy. — The disci^Lee of Py- 
thagotas voere obliged to be Jive 
years silent^ — It must either be 
denied that a God exists, or 
those who admit it must confess 



Orator quia decet video snm, non 
in sententia solom, sed etiam 
in verbum. — ^Juvenis paro, se- 
nex ntor sum. — Pythagoras dis- 
cipulus qoinque annus . taceo 
sum. — ^Aut nego Deus sum, aut 
qui Deus sum concedo, is f^teor 
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thai he i» engaged m tcmUking. 
"^No one eoer consulted a sooth- 
sayer how (one) ought to live toith 
parentSf ekildreny andfiriends. — 
If Deiotarus had not turned back 
from his journey, he would have 
had to sleep in the room which the 
next night fell in. — We ought to 
have resisted Casar when he was 
weak. — Each one must exercise 
his own judgment. — We must 
penetrate to the city through the 
deJOe. 



sum is aliqois &cio. — ^Nemo an- 
quam hamspex consulo, qaem- 
admodum sum sui cum parens, 
cum liberi, cumque amicnid yi- 
TO. — Si Deiotarus ex iter non 
reverto, in is conclaye is cubo 
sum, qui proximus nox corruo. 
— ^Imbecillus Cesar resisto sum. 
— Suus quisque judicium utor 
sum. — Per angustise ego ad 
uibs penetro sum. 



Vn. The gerund in cfe', or the genitive of the gerund, 
is used after a Bubstantive, and after, relative adjec- 
tives. 

Vni. Such substantives are, among others, ars^ causa^ 
consilium^ consuetude^ cupiditas^ facultaSy occasio^ tempus^ 
poteatasj spes^ studium^ voluntas^ Sec. 

IX. The ablatives causA and gratid are also joined 
with the gerund in di, 

Beate vivendi cupiditate omnes ineensi sumus. " We are all in- 
flamed with the desire of liying happily.** 

Epamimmdas studiosus erat audiendi. " Epaminondas was desi- 
rous of hearing.*' 



Avaricious men are not only tor- 
mented with the passion for ac- 
quiring, hut also wiih the fear 
of losing. — Frugality is the scy- 
enee of avoiding superjtuems ex- 
penses, or the art of using prop' 
erty %^h moderaiion.-^In pro- 
portion as any one speaks wdl, 
so he most dreads the difficulty 
of speaJdng.-^The Germans do 
not occupy themselves with agri- 
culture, nor has any one a .fixed 
amount of land, or exclusive 
ioundaries, lest they change their 



Ayarus homo non solum libido 
augeo crucior, sed etiam amit- 
to metus. — Parsimonia sum 
scientia vito sumtus supervac- 
uus, aut ars res familiaris mod- 
erate utor.'— Ut quisque optime 
dice, ita maxime dice difficnl- 
tas pertimeseo. — Germanus 
ager culture non studeo, neque 
quisquam ager modus certus 
aut finis proprins habeo; ne 
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hoe of making war for agricul' 
tare. — A great part of the Baby- 
Umiaiu had stationed themselves^ 
on the toallsy eager to become ac- 
quainted with Alexander. — Hahit 
and practice both sharpen acute- 
ness in understandings and 
quicken the rapidity of expres- 
sion. 



studiom beUmn gero agrienlta- 
ra commuto. — Magnus pais 
Babylonius consisto in murus, 
ayjdus cognosco Alexander. — 
Consuetudo exercitatioque et 
intelligo prudentia acuo, et elo- 
quor celeritas incito. 



Gerund chaffed into the Participle in Dtrs. 



A desire seized Romulus and Re- 
mus of founding a ciiy on the 
spot where they had been expo- 
sed and brought up. — Hannibal 
increased his reputation by his 
bold attempt of crossing the Alps. 
-—All judicial proceedings have 
been ^Uvised for the sake of ter- 
minating controversies or pun- 
ishing crimes. — Either pleas- 
ures are foregone for the sake of 
obtainijtg greater pleasures, or 
pains are undergone for the sake 
of escaping greater pains. — The 
difficulty of supporting an office 
through weakness is wholly in- 
applicable to the majesty of God. 
— It is not denied that Demos- 
thenes possessed great power of 
eloquence; but it is also ascer- 
tained that he was very fond of 
hearing Plato. — I rejoice that 
thou art desirous of bringing 
about peace between the citi- 
zens. 



Romulus et Remus cupido capio 
in is locus, ubi expono atque 
educo, urbs condo. — Hannibal 
opinio de sui augeo, conatus 
tam audax trajicio Alpes. — 
Omnia judicium aut idistraho 
controversia, aut punio malefi- 
cium causa reperio. — ^Aut to- 
luptas omitto magnus voluptas 
adipiscor causa, aut dolor sua-' 
cipio magnus dolor efiugio cau- 
sa. — Sustineo munus propter 
imbecillitas difficultas minime 
cado in majestas Deus. — Non 
nego Demosthenes summus vis 
habeo dico, sed consto quoque 
is Plato studiosus audio sum. 

• — Pax inter ciyis concilio tu 
cupidus sum Istor. 



X. The (lative of the gerund, or the genmd in cfo, 
is used aft^r adjectives which take a dative, especially 
after utUiSy intuilis, noxittSj apt%tSy idoneus^ par ; and 
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after sabvtantires and Terbs, to express the pui^se 
and design. 

XI. The participle in dus may be nsed for the ge- 
rund, as explained in § III. and IV. 



Iron, when red, is noi fit for ham^ 
mering. — Coarse papyrus is noi 
fit for writing.^— This water is 
good for drinking. — Who is so 
fit for running as II — No seed 
is good for sowing after four 
years. 



1. Gerund in Do. 

Robeo feirom mm Sam hslnlis tun- 
deo. — Charta emporeticus imi- 
tilis sum scribo. — Hie aqua sum 
utilis bibo. — Quis sum tarn ido- 
neiis curro quam ego 1 — ^Nullus 
semen ultra qoadrimatus utilis 
sumsero. 



RemBork 1. To express, faowever, the poipoea or design, tbe aoen- 
sative with ad is more common, at least in Cicero. 

Remark 3. The dative of the gerund is often joined with esse, 
when this latter is used in the sense of ** serving for," *^ being ade- 
quate to." In such constructions, most grammarians suppose an el- 
lipsis (xf idoneus. It may, however, be considered as ainalogous to 
the expression esse axuxiUo alicui. So we have Non est wlvendo. 
" He ia not able to pay." — Divites qui oneri ferendo essent. " The 
rich, who were able to bear burdens." — RempubUeam esse gratia 
referenda. '* That the republic was in a state to repay the obliga- 
tion." 



2. Gerund tn Do changed to Participle in Dus. 



Dry wood is a proper material for 
eliciting fire.'-^The spring, as it 
were, represents youth, and ex- 
hibits the promise of the futuri 
fruits; the rest of the time is 
adapted for reaping and gather' 
ing the fruits. — TTtere are some 
games not vnthaut their use for 
sharpening the wits of bays. — 
CUanthes drew water, and hired 
out his hands for watering a gar- 
den. — A great quantity of stones 
was at hand, which idd Tyre sup- 
plied; wood vHu brought down 
from Mount lAhanus for con- 
strueting rafts and towers. — 



Lignum aridus materia sum ido- 
neus elido ignis {plur.). — ^Ver 
tanqoam addescentia signiiioo, 
fnturusque fructus ostendo ; re- 
liquus tempus {plurei) demeto 
fiructus et percifHO aoocxnmoda- 
tus sum. — Sum nonnullus acuo 
puer ingenium non inutilis lu- 
sus. — Cleanthes aqua haurio, et 
rigo hortulus loco manus. — 
Magnus vis saxum ad manus 
sum, Tyrus vetus pnebeo (o^ 
Ua. aJbscl.); materies ex Liba- 
nus mens, rates et turris facio^ 
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The Trafualpme Gauls took pos- 
session of a spot not far from 
thence for the building of a town, 
where Aquileia now stands. 



vetio. — Gallufr Transalpinus, 
haud procul inde ubi nunc Aqui- 
leia sum, locus oppidum condo 
capio. 



XII. The accusative of the gerund, or gerund in dum^ 
is always dependant on prepositions, and most com- 
monly on ad^ " to," or tnter^ " amid,'^ " during." 

Xni. The participle in dus may ^e used when the 
gerund has an accusative. 



1. Gerund in Dum. 



We are inclined not ordy to learn, 
but also to teach. — To think toell 
and to act rightly is sufficient 
for a good and happy lifi.-^As 
the ox was bom for ploughing, 
the dog for tracking, so man was 
bom' for two things, for under- 
standing and acting. — Ccesar 
was blamed, because, during the 
performance, lie occupied himself 
in reading letters and memorials. 
-^The riper the berry of the olive, 
the fatter is the juice, and the less 
pleasant ; and the best time for 
gathering is when the berry be- 
gins to grow black. — Alexander, 
having takef^ the cup, handed the 
Utter to his physician, and while 
he drank, fixed his eyes upon his 
countenance as he read it. 



Non solum ad disco propensus 
8um« sed etiam ad docea — 
Bene sentio, recteque^acio, sa- 
tis sum ad bene beateque vivo. 
— Ut ad aro bos, ad indago 
canis, sic homo ad duo res, ad 
intelligo et ago nascor. — Repre- 
hendo Cei^ar, quod, inter spec- 
to, ^pistola libellusque lego va- 
oo.^-^uanto maturus oliya bao- 
ca, tanto pinguis succus, minus- 
que gratus ; bonus autem «tas 
ad decerpo, incipio bacca ni- 
gresco. — Alexander, accipio 
poculum, epistola medicus tra- 
de, atque ita inter bibo ocnlus 
in Yultus lego intendo. 



2. Participle in Dus. 



He who knows himself will be con- 
scious that he has something di- 
vine, and iffill understand what 
great means he has for acquiring 
wisdom. — Pythagoras went to 
Babylon, to learn the motions of 

Bb 



Qui sui ipse novi {suhj,), aUquis 
, sentio sui habeo divinus, intel- 
ligoque quantus instrumentum 
habeo ad adipiscor sapientia. — 
Pythagoras Babylon ad perdis- 
00 sidus motus origoque mux»- 
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the heaoetdy hodieSf and Iht ori- 
gin ef the toorld; thence he dir 
reeted Jus course to Crete and 
Laeedamon^ to become acquaint- 
ed with the lam of Minoe and 
JUyeurgus. — The eyeUdty which 
are the coverings of the eyes, very 
soft to the touch, are most sldl- 
fully formed, both for enclosing 
the fUpHs, lest anything should 
fall upon them, and for opening 
them.— 'No one is more unyidd- 
ing in granting pardon than he 
who has often deserved to ask for 
it. •*- Similarity of character is 
the firmest bond for forming 
friendships. 



dos pnxftcisobr : inde Greta et 
Lacedaemon, ad cognosoo Mi- 
nos et Lycurgus lex, ccMitendo. 
— Falpebra, qui ram tegmentum 
ocnlus, mollis tactos, apte tacio 
et ad claudo pupulus ne qois 
incido, et ad aperio. — ^Nemo ad 
do venia difficilis som, qnam 
qui ille peto sspiua mereo. — 
Ad connecto anucitia yel tenax 
Tiaciilum ^los similitudo. 



Xiy. The ablative of the gerund is used, 1. With- 
out a preposition, as an ablative of the instrument. 2* 
Depending on the prepositions a6, (2e, ex, and in, 

XV. In both these cases the participle in du9 may be 
used, when the gerund has an accusative. 



1. Withotah 

By gradually receiving into the 
rights of citizenship the Italian 
allies, who had either not taken 
arms or laid them down soon, 
the forces of the city were re- 
cruited. — I indeed think that vir- 
tue is given to men, by instruct- 
ing and persuading (them), not 
by threats, and violence, and fear. 
— Socrates, by questioning and 
interrogating, used to draw forth 
the opinions of those with whom 
he discoursed. — The laws of Ly- 
curgus train youth in labour, by 
hunting, running, being hungry, 
being thirsty, being pinched vrith 



Preposition. 

Paulatim reclpio in civitas socitui 
Italictis, qui arma aut non capio 
aut cito deponOy vis dvitas refi- 
cio.-^Equidem puto virtus ho- 
mo instituo et persuadeo non 
minee et vis ac metus trado. — 
Socrates percunctor atqne in- 
terrogo elicio soleo is opinid 
quicum dissero. — ^Lycurgus lex 
erudio juventus venor, curro, 
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eoUy and being violently hettUd, 
^^By doing nothing men learn 
to do HI. 



esurio, sHiOr algeo, et sestao. — 
Nihil ago homo male ago disco. 



2. WUh a Preposition. 



It is right that a man should be 
both munificent in giving and 
not severe in exacting. — Anger 
should ei^pecially be forbidden in 
punishing. — That commander 
cannot keep an army under con- 
trol who does not control him- 
setfj nor be severe in judging 
who does not choose that others 
should be severe judges towards 
him. — There is Jio evil so great 
that I do not think it is impend- 
ing ; but I desist, inasmuch as 
there is more evil in fearing than 
in the thing itself which i$ fear- 
ed.— -In the department of phi- 
losophy, the high station of Plato 
did not deter Aristotle from lori- 
ting; nor did Aristotle, by his 
admirable knowledge and copi- 
ousness, throw a damp upon the 
studies of others. 



CoQvenio quum indq munificus 
sum, turn in^exigo non acerbus. 
— Prohibeo niaxime sum ira in 
punio. — ^Non possum exercitus 
is oontineo imperator, qui sui 
ipse non contineo, neque seve- 
rus sum in judico, qui alius in 
sui seyerus sum judex non to- 
lo. — Nullus sum tantus malum 
qui non puto impendeo : sed 
quum plus in metuo malum, 
sum^uam in ipse ille qui timeo, 
desino. — Nee Aristoteles in 
philosophia deterreo a scribo 
amplitude Plato, nee ipse Aris- 
f oteles, admirabilis quidam sci- 
entia et copia ceteri sludium re»- 
tinguo. 



3. Participle in Dus. 



virtue is seen, most of all, in de- 
spising and rejecting pleasure. 
—^The body mxist be exercised, 
tJiat it may obey the reason, in 
executing business and enduring 
labour. — It is a difficult subject, 
and much and often inquired 
into, whether, in conferring a 
magistracy, or enacting a law, 
or trying a culprit, it were bet- 
ter to vote secretly or openly. — 
Many persons use care in get 



In Yoluptas spemo ac repudio 
virtus Tel maxime cerno. — 
Exerceo ( participle ) corpus 
sum, ut obedio ratio possum, in 
consequor negotium et in labor 
tolero.— iDjfficilis res, ac mul- 
tum et ssepe qusro, sufTragium, 
in magistratus mando, aut reus 
judioo, aut lex scisco, clam an 
palam fero melior sum.--— Mul- 
tu8 in equus pare adhibeo cura, 
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img^ kar$£$f {hui) tan negUgtnt 
t» ekoonug friemiM.^^h hashetn 
esUUuhed by the eitil codcyihat, 
•» ilu mU of esUUeSf the ftmlis 
fMek were kncwm to the selUr 
should be merUumed.^Who doe* 
not know that the chief power of 
the orator donsiets in exciting 
men's minds either to anger, or 
hatred, or grief or in recalling 
them from these same emotions 
to mildness and pity 1 



in amicas eUgo nes^igeiis som. 
— Sancio jus civilis, ut in pne- 
dium vendo yitiiun dico, qui no- 
tuB sum venditor. — <iuis neacio 
mazimus vis ezisto orator in 
homo mens, yel ad ira, aut ad 
odium, aut AcAor incito, yel ab 
hioce idem permotio ad lenitas, 
miserioordiaque reTocot 



SUPINES. 



I. The two Supines are properly the acctisatiye and 
ablative of an old verbal substantive of the fourth de- 
clension. 

n. The supine in im governs the case of the verb. 

III. The supine in utn is used with verbs which ex- 
press motion to a place ; such as trey proficUci^ conten- 
dere^ &c., in order to express the object $ as, CiMtum 
ire. " To go to lie down." 

rV. The Latin writers, however, use in general the 
gerund with ad more than the supine. 



Supine 

L Fabius Pietor was sent to Del' 
phi, to the oracle, to inquire by 
what prayerk and entreaties 
the Romans might appease the 
gods,'^The Helvetian war being 
ended, the ambassadors of al- 
most all Croul assembled about 
C<Bsar to offer congratulations. 
— The cocks understand the 
stars, and distinguish m the 
daytime the spaces ofikree h/ours 
by their note : they go to roost 



in Um. 

Fabius Pietor Delphi ad oraculum 
mitto, sciscitor quis preces sup- 
pliciumque deus possum placo 
Romanus. — Belliim Helvetius 
igen. phir.) conficio, totus fere 
Gallia legatus ad Caesar gratu- 
lor convenio. — Gallus gallina- 
ceus novi sidus, et temi distln- 
fuo hora interdiu cantus : vcum 
Bolcubo eo, quartusque cas- 
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vfi^h the tuUj and ai the fourth 
military watch recall iu to care 
and laJbour. — The commanders 
of the King of Persia sent amr 
bassadors to Athens, to complain 
that Chdbrias teas carrying on 
war, along toith the Egyptians, 
against the king. 

2. Not only old inhabitants of Ag- 
rigentum came to Verres to pur- 
chase the senator^ s pUicCf but also 
new ones; and it happened that 
a new one outbid {the old), and 
carried off the prator^s letters. — 
The people of Veii, subdued by 
their unsuccessful battle, send 
negotiators to Rome to implore 
peace. — The Saguniines request' 
ing thai, as far as they could (do 

' it) safely, they might go to see 
Italy, guides were given them. — 
HannUlal, unconquered in Italy, 
was recaUfid to defend his coun- 
try. 



trensis Tigiiia ad ciira laborqq6 
ego revoco. — Prefectus rex 
Persa legatus mitto Athene 
queroT, quod Chabrias adver- 
Bum rex bellum gero cum 
iGgyptius. 



>Verres emo locus senatorius non 
solum yetus Agrigentinus, sed 
etiam-nbvus : fioque ut pretium 
{ablat.) novus yinco, literaeque a 
pretor aufero. — Veiens, adyer- 
sus pugna subigo, pax peto ora- 
tor Roma mitto. — Peto Sagun- 
tinus, ut| quatenus tuto possam» 
Italia specto eo, dux do. — Han- 
nibal, in Italia invictus, patria 
defendo revoco. 



Remark. Perditum ire, ** to go about to destroy/' is little different 
from perdere. Thus, Sail., Cat., 53 : Ne dum paucis sceleratis par- 
cunt, bonos omnes perditum eant. — ^In Cicero it does not occm', unless, 
perhaps, we ought to read (in the first epistle ad Terent.) ^^puerum 
perditum eamus" for the common "puerum perditum perdamus." 
According to the analogy of this expression, which, from its fre- 
quent occurrence in the comic poets, appears to have been much 
used in common life, ire serves to make a periphrasis with the su- 
pines of other verbs ; as, raptum and ereptum eunt, in Sallust, for 
eripiunt ; ultum ivit, in Tacitus, &c. 



VI The second supine, or the supine in u^ is used 
after substantives ; such as faSy nefas, and opus ; and 
after the adjectives " g^od" or " bad," " pleasant" or 
" unpleasant/' " worthy" or " unworthy," " easy" or 
^' difficult," and others of similar meaning ; as, hones* 
tusy turpisy jttcundusy faciliSy incredibiliSy memorabUiSy 
&c. — Thus, Pleraque dietu quam re facUiora sunt. 

Bb2 
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*' Most things are easier to be spoken of than in reali- 
ty." — Hoc est jucundum auditu, "This is pleasing to 
be heard." 



The more brief a narroHve is, the 
mare perspicuous and easy to be 
understood will it become. — It 
is difieuU to express how much 
courtesy and affability of conver- 
sation win the minds of men. — 
Wickedness quickly steals upon 
us ; virtue is dificuU to befoundf 
and needs a ruler and guide. — 
What is so pleasant to know and 
hear as a discourse adorned with 
wise sentiments and weighty 
words ? — I am at a loss what to 
do ; thou wilt do what seems best 
to thee. — Hannibal {incredible to 
relate) m two days and iwo nights 
reached Adrumetunif which ts dis- 
tant from Zama about three hun- 
dred miles. — The human mind* 
can be compared with no other 
than with God himself, if this is 
proper to be said. 



Quo broYis eo diluddns et cognos- 
ce facilis narratio io. — ^Difficilis 
dico stun quantopere concilio 
animus homo comitas ajffabili- 
tasque sermo. — Cito nequitia 
Bubrepo, virtus difficilis invenio 
sum, rector duxque desidero.— • 
Quis sum tarn jucundus cog* 
nosco atque audio, quam sa* 
piens sententia grayisque ver, 
bum omo oratio'!— ^Egeo consil- 
ium : qui bonus facio Tideo fa- 
cio. — ^Hannibal (incredibilis di- 
co) biduum et duo nox Adrome- 
tum perrenio, qui absum a Zama 
circiter mille passus trecenti. — 
Humanus animus cum nullus 
alius, nisi cum ipse Deus, si hie 
&s sum dico, compare possum. 



Remark 1. Only a few supines are used by the best prose writers 
in this way ; such as dictu, auditu, cognitUj facta, inventu, dec. — ^Later 
prose authors, howeyer, have considerably enlarged their number ; 
and it cannot be denied that, by their use, the Latin expression 
gains greatly in conciseness. 

Remark 2. The best writers use ad and the gerund, or sum and 
the infinitive, with /oct/if, dificUis, ^,nA jucundus ; oa, facile ad intel- 
ligendum, ad judicandum ; or facHe est invenire, judicar'e, 6lc. 

Rem4irk 3. With dignus the Ppets use the infinitive, and are fol- 
lowed by later prose writers. Thus we have in Quintilian, " Lyri- 
corum Horatius fere solus legi dignus.** The most common con- 
struction of dignus, however, is wfih qui and the subjunctive, as has 
already been remarked. 



USAOB OF INTERJECTIONS. 
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USAGE OF INTERJECTIONS. 

I. With the interjections 0, Heu^ and ProA, an ac- 
cusative is used of the thing or person wondered at, 
&c. ; as, fallacem hominum spem ! '^^O deceitful hope 
of mortals !" 



0b8. 1. The accusative of personal pronouns may be psed so 
<a]0ae ; as, Me ndatmnn ! *< Unhappy me .'" and even of other 
words ; as, Hotainem graven et civem egregmm / 

Ob8. % The inteijeciion has nothing to do witii the govennnent 
of the accusative here (for interjections, strictly speaking, govr- 
em no cases), neither is it necessary to resoi:t, as some do, to 
an ellipsis of a verb (such as serUio, video, <&c.) : the strong 
feeling intended to be conveyed calls at once, without any 
formal government, for a case ths^t marks direct and inunediate 
action. 



O mighty power of error ! — glo- 
rious duy, when I shall go to 
that divine assembly and compa- 
ny of minds ! — Ah miserable 
me ! why am I compelled to 
blame the senate, which I have 
always praised 1 — senseless 
that thou art, if thou fearest 
death when it thunders ! — the 
eumang fellows ! vnth how few 
words do they think the business 
brought to a close! — We have 
sent ambassadors, alas ! miseror 
hie me! — Blind one that I am^ 
in not having seen these things 
before ! — Jliis man ! this degree 
of effrontery! — In the name of 
heaven and earth ! 



O vis maximus error! — O prae- 
clarus dies, quum ad ille divl* 
nus animus consilimn ccetus- 
que proficiscor !— Heu ego mi- 
ser! cur senatus cogo qui laudo 
semper reprehendo l-^-O tu de- 
mons, si tunc mors timeo quum 
tono I — O acutus homo ! quam 
pauci verbum puto negotium 
conficio ! — ^Mitto legatus ; heu 
ego miser ! — Ego csecus ! qui 
hie ante non video {subj.). — 
Hicce homo ! hicce impuden- 
tia ! — Proh deus hompque (gen. 
plur.) fides ! 



II. The interjections en and ecce are commonly join- 
ed with a nominative case 3 as, Ecce turn Uteres ! — En 
nova turba ! 
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Obi. With this lunniiiatiTe we may Boppij, as aome do, much a 
Teib as adgunij ade»t, appareni, apparet, dec. ThiSi however, 
aeema hardly necessary, as the emotion with which the words 
are uttered in these and similar instances naturally gives rise 
to elliptical modes of speech* 



m. The accusative is also used with en and ecce ; as, 
£cce miserum Aominem ! — En pramissam pecuniam ! 
This, however, is chiefly in comedy ; as, ecce mcy eccil- 
lum (ecce ilium) ; eccum (ecce eum), ice. 

TV, Hei and V(b are usually followed by a dative ; as, 
HeimiM! " Wo is me !'*— Fob tncfw / "Wo to the 
vanquished!" 



PART II. 



1. ON THE ARRANGEMENT OP WORDS. 

2. MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES TO BE RENDERED INTO 

LATIN. 



ON THE 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■■———I ■ I ■ 

I. COMPABATIYB AbBANOBMENT.* 

I. Thb superiority which a transpositire language possesses over 
one which is analogous in respect to the collocation of words, it can 
hardly be necessary to eyince, even to the junior student of classic 
literature. He must have remarked, that in Latin the arrangement 
of words in a clause may be varied at pleasure, whereas in English 
we are frequently confiped to one order. Whether we say Hatmi- 
haUm vidt ScipiOf or Scipio vicit HannibaJUm, or Sdpio Hannibalem 
vicit, the meaning is the same. But if we say " Scipio conquered 
Hannibal," we state the &ct. If we alter the order, and say " Han- 
nibal conquered Scipio," we affirm the reverse ; and if we say 
'* Scipio Hannibal conquered," or " Hannibal Scipio conquered," we 
state an ambiguous proposition. ^ 

II. When we say that the meaning is the same, in whatever or- 
der the Latin words may be arranged, we would not be understood 
to signify thi|t the three forms may in all cases be indiscriminately 
adopted, without in the least degree hurting the conception, or that 
in all instances they are equally apposite. Our observation regards 
solely the expression of the primary sentiment. Tq illustrate the 
difference, let us take the following : Ad Arbda Darium pidt Alex- 
ander. If the question were, " Who conquered Alexander 1" the 
answer should be, Alexander ad Arbda Darium viciL If the question 
were, " Whom did Alexander conquer 1" it would be answered, Dnh 
rium ad Arhela Alexander vicit. If it were inqubred, " Where did 
Alexander conquer Darius t" the answer should be. Ad Arhela Alex- 
ander Darium vicit. If the question were, ** Did Alexander take, or 
did he conquer Darius 1" the answer would be, Vieit Darium AleX" 
ander. The natural anxiety of the speaker to satisfy the curiosity 
of the inquirer would, in these several circumstances, dictate the 
correspondent arrangement. 

* CrvmJbie'e GymnaHum, ToL I, p. XXX. ^ 9egq., fUh ed. 
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ni. Oar coUocation ib Englisli, generally considered, bas been 
^ly enough dencMninated the order of intellect. The arrangement 
in Latin is more adapted to imagination and feeling. The language 
of the Romans consists of periods ; ours is composed of sentences. 
Hence the English has more simplicity, the Latin greater strength. 
We begin with the agent, from him we proceed to the act, and from 
it to the person or thing acted npon. This may be called the meta- 
physical order ; it is the order of time, and to this arrangement we 
are generally confined. The flexibility of the Latin language ena- 
bled the speaker or writer to adopt any collocation which the subject 
prescribed, or which- he deemed conduciye to the attainment of his 
purpose. If the subject was Ikmifiai, and the language coDoquial, it 
approadied pretty ^neaily to the En^^ish arrangement. Thus, 

" Contmuo ad te properarUj percurro tid forum, ut dicam tibi hoc : 
Uhi te non invenio, ibi ascendo in quendam excelgum locum : 
Circumspicio ; nusquam. Forte ibi hujus video Byrrhiam ; 
Rogo; negat vidisse.** {Terent., Andr,, 2, 2, 19.') 

If the style be didactic, or the subject historical, it is, according to 
our conceptions of natural order, more inyerted. Thus, " Ubi ec 
ventum ett, quacunque tneeditj armaia muUitudo paioorfm me ttumiUum 
facit ; rurmu ubi anteire primotes dvitatit videntf quieqmid tit, kgud 
temere esse rentur. Nee minorem motum animorum Roma torn ahrox 
res facit, quam CoUatia feeerat. Ergo ex ommbus locis urbis in forum 
eurritur." (Liv., 1, 69.) 

If the language be addressed to the feelings, or the imagination 
chiefly, the arrangement is nearly the rererse of ours. Here the Latin 
order possesses a most decide superiority. The most conspicuous 
words in every sentence, it is to be observed, are the first and the 
last. By the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it 
rests. Hence, if the speaker were reasoning on his arrangement, he 
might conclude it to be a matter of indiflference whether he placed 
the chief image which he was to present to his auditory in the 
tery beginning or at the very end of the sentence. But, under the 
influence of vehement passion, his ardent mind stops not to reason. 
The object, be it what it may, which most forcibly afiTects his feel- 
ings or seizes his imagination, that he presents first to his auditory. 
The following passage from Cicero, wh3e it exemplifies this obser- 
vation, will serve also to illustrate the difference between the Latin 
and English arrangement in 6ratdrical language : " Rempublicam, 
Qiiirites, vitamque onmium vestrCLm^ bona, fortunas, conjuges, liberos' 
que vestros, aique hoe domkiUwm elarissimi imperii, fortunaiissimam 
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puiekerritnamque urhem, hodiemodie, deorum immartalkan.9unimo erga 
VM amortj laJborihus, consUus, periculitque meUj txfiamma ttf^rrQ, ac 
pttne ex faucibus fad ereptam, et vdnt conservatam ca resiUutam vide* 
Hm." iOr. in Cat.t 3i 1.) — ^It is imposaible to conceive a period more 
perspicuously, more beautifolly, miore impressively oonstracted than 
the preceding. Not a clause can be transposed, not a word displa- 
ced, without violence to the beauty, the strength, or the harmony of 
the period. He first seizes^ the attention by presenting an image, 
above aH others interesting to a Roman auditory— i2«mjmM«ctfm. 
He then proceeds to enumerate a series of objects, calculated in 
succession to awaken in the hearts of his hearers the most lively 
emotions — "wtom," "Jono," "fortuiuu," " conjugeSy^* " liberosqtie." 
Then he completes the group, by exhibiting an object endeared to 
them all by a thousand ties — "the city of Rome," "the capital of the 
empire," " the mistress of nations." Still suspending the interest 
of his auditory, and postponing the statement of the important and 
interesting fact, he proceeds to specify the means by which it was 
accomplished. Then, after directing their attention to the benign 
interposition of the immortal gods, as the great authors of the event, 
he finishes the picture by exhibiting the whole, as rescued that day 
from conflagration and impending destruction. — ^Let the reader now 
compare the original with the translation. " To-day, Romans, you 
behold the commonwealth, your lives, estates, fortunes, your wives 
and children, the seat of this most renowned emi»re, this most fair 
and flourishmg city, preserved and restored to you from fire and 
sword, and almost snatched from the jaws of fate, by the distin- 
guished love of the immortal gods towards you, and by my toils, 
counsels, and dangers." 

IV. It has been matter of controversy, whether the arrangeiodenl 
which obtains in transpositive, or that which is found in analogous, 
languages, should be deemed the natural order. The Abbe 6atteux 
contends that the order in French, and, consequent^, in all analo- 
gous languages, is the inverted order ; and that the arrangement of 
words in Latin, and, therefore, in all transpositive languages, is the 
natural arrangement. This doctrine will be found, on examinatiixi, 
to be the true one. If man were purely an intellectual being, the 
metaphysical arrangement would be that which his words would 
most probably assume. But pure intelligence is not the character 
of man. He is endowed with imagination, with appetites, also, and 
passions too prone to seize, with heedless avidity, whatever object is 
conceived to be subservient to their gratification; and experience 
proves but too plainly that whatever the heart most eagerly covets, 

Cc 
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the Umgoe is always most impatient to express. " ArmOf virii ferte 
mrma,** was the language of iEneas in af moment of peril " A 
horsfef a horse, my kingdom for a hcMse !** was the exclamation of 
Richard the Third in the instant of alarm. This is the language of 
passion, or, in other words, of nature. 



3. Latin Abkaitoeiunt. 

RvLB I. In historical narration, and didactic composition of every 
kind, the subject is generafly put before the verb ; as, Deut nmndum 
gmbenuU* 

Exception 1. When the subject is closely connected with the suc- 
ceeding clause, and is by it either limited or explained, it follows 
the verb. Thus, " In ducXnu exerciiUnts erant trigemim frtUres, 
nee atate nee viribus duparet." — " Erant omnino itiriera duo, qvi- 
bns itinerUms domo exire posaenty 

Exception 2. Wlien the author wishes the attention of the reader 
to rest on the subject, the nominative then follows the verb, 
and generally concludes the sentence or clause. This excep- 
tion will be particularly illustrated hereafter. In the' mean 
time, we quote the following examples from picero's second 
Philippic. " DoUtis tres exercitus popuH Romam interfectOM.: t»- 
terfccit Antoniu*. Desiderati* clarissimot cives ; eos ^uoque eri- 
putt Antonitu. AttctoriUu hu/us ardinis. afflicta est; affixU Anr 
' <ontttf * 

Role II. Agreeably to the general principle of Latin arrange- 
ment, by which the subject precedes the predicate, the adjective 
ought to follow the substantive. But, with a few exceptions, and all 
of these, not universally observed, the place of the adjective and 
participle is entirely arbitrary. In the following cases, however, the 
adjective is generally put before the (substantive. 

1. When the adjective is any one of the following words, primiu^ 
meditts, ultimust extremue, sumfhuSf infimiis, iriiust supreMut^ re- 
liquus, C(zteru9f denoting prima pars^ fiUdiapars, &.C., it is gen- 
erally put before the substantive. Thtls, " SummuM mons." 
(C«*.)— " Bxtremo tihro.'' (Cic.y Off., 3, 3.) 

2. When the substantive governs another in the genitive, the ad- 
jective generally precedes both ; as, " Propria veri inquisitio,*^ 
{Cic., Off., 1, 4.)—" Thu) Platonis praeepla.'* {Cte., Off., 1, 26.) 
— " Vera auterh animi mag^nitudo.** ( Cic. ) 

8. When the substantive is governed by a preposition, &e adjeo- 
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tive is frequently pat before the ftubstantive ; as, ** Hoe in qtutw- 
Hone." iCic.y-*' Magna ex farted (1(2.)—" Quom ad tpem,*' 
{Cos.) 

4. For the sake of euphony ; as, '* Qui adipiMci reram g|loriam 
Tolet*' (Cic.j Off., 2, 13), rather than '^ghriam veram voUt." 

5. The pronouns it, iUe, Juct iste, are j&ry generally placed before 
the substantive ; and, if used substantively, are placed before 
the participle. This arrangement not only renders the refer- 
ence more pointed, but also increases the strength, and gener- 
ally improves the melody of the clause. We therefore say, 
** Hoc tempore," ( Cic.)—*'Ea tempestaU.'* (&afl.>— « Hoe re." 
(Cas.y^^'Eoregnante." ■ {Liv.) 

RuLK III. The Relative generally foDows the antecedent, and 
should be -placed as near to it as possible. Thus, ** Ex quatuor 
etuiem locis^ in quos honesti naturam vimque divisimuSf primtu tUe, qui 
in veri cogmtiene consistit." (Cic., Off., 1, 6.) 

RuLs rv. Agreeably to the preceding rule, the relative is gener- 
ally the first word of its own clause ; and when it is taken for et 
ille, et hie, et is, or for these pronouns singly, its place is uniformly 
the first. The reference is thus more clearly marked ; and, accord- 
ingly, this arrangement is favourable to perspicuity and strength. 
Thus, « Quod uH Casar rescHt." (Cos., B. G., I, 28.>~" Qui n 
jussitsent." {Cat., B. G., 1, 26.) — " Qui cum eum m itinere convO" 
niseent" {Id., ib., 1, 28) ; equivalent to *' Et eum illi eum in itinere 
eonvenitsent." So also with the relative adverb : " Quo eum j^rve- 
niesent." (Lto.) 

Rule V. It is a general rule, that what is governed preoedes that 
by which it is governed. Thus the g^enitive precedes the noun that 
governs it: ** Omnium ammantium formam vineit hominis Jigura;" 
the accusative the verb that governs it : hostem fuHt ; helium scrip' 
iwrus sum ; the infinitive the vefb by which it is governed : diseere 
tcio; the. ablative the comparative on which it depends: nihil est 
agricultura melius, &o. 

1. In this, hovraver, much depends on the idea expressed by the 
governed or governing word being more strongly impressed on 
the mind.. Thus, " Frairis tui mors acerbissima mihxfuit," and 
J' Mors fratris tui," &c., are both equally correct, according as 
the idea of the person or the death takes precedence in the 
mind. — ^A genitive, however, which eiqpresses an.objeotive rebir 
tkm, usually follows the noun on which it depends. • Thoss 
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'' Quod if, qui una dU^ Ma Asia, tot m ehitaiHnu,, uno nuuiio 
utfut ttoa Bignificatione literamm, dpeo Roihanot necandos truei- 
dondooque denotaoW^ {Cie., L, Man.^ 3), ** notice, hy letters," 
not ^unu UteroTum ngmficoiume.^* So ild. in Verr., 1, 40), 
** Ofonnonem neg^geatm mtare,^^ '* ofieoce hy my negligence." 

S. Couod and graitid follow the genitive ; as, gloria eausd ; bono- 
rum gratia. Exceptions to this are very rare in Cicero, but 
more common in Livy. On the contrary, the possessive pro- 
noun always precedes .eotua ; as, med causd, iud eausd, && 

8. Prepositions, as the name imports, generally precede the 
word which they govern, and are therefore exceptions from the 
role. 

RuLs VI. The verb generally closes the sentence. " Verho ^en- 
sum clauderc,** says Qointilian, " multo, si compositio patiatur, opti" 
mum est. In verbis enim sermonis vis inest. At si id asperum erit^ 
eedat hoc ratio numeris" (9, 4). 

Rule YII. Adverbs are generally placed immediately before the 
words which they are intended to modify ; as, " I^eviter agrotantet 
leniter curant." (Cic.j Off., 1, 24.) 

1. Words closely connected in sense with that which the adveib 
qualifies, are often placed between them. Thus, ^* Nou tarn in 
bellis et praliis quam in^promissis etfide firmiorem." 

2. Non, when it belongs to a single word of, the proposition, al- 
ways stands immediately before it ; as, " Non te reprehendo, sed 
fortuTULmy If, however, the negative belongs to the proposition 
generally, not to any specific word, non stands before the veib^ 
and before the finite verb if an infinitive depends upon it. 
Thus, " Cur tantopere te angas, intdUgere sane non possum.** 

RuLK VIII. Conjunctions generally introduce the clause to which 
they belong. Thus, " At si dares hone vim.'* (Cte.)— *' Sed profeeto 
in omni refortuna donUnatur.*^ {SeUL) 

Exception 1. The enclitic conjunctions que, ve, ne, are always suf- 
fixed, the first two to the latter of the two words which they 
serve to couple ; as, " Albiu aterve,** " boni malique ;** and the 
last to the subject which the question chiefly regards ; as, Lo- 
quamel *' Shall I speak V'—Egone loquarl <<ShaU / speak 1" 

Exertion 2. The conjunctions autem, enim, veto, quoque, quidem, 
are always placed after the introductory word of the dause, 
generally in the second place, sometimes in the third. Hence 
tiiey are called postpositive conjunctions. — Etiam, igiiur, and 
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ktmen are more frequently assigned to the second or third 
^ce than to the first. Of these, indeed, igitur is uniformly, 
by Cicero, used as a postpositive conjunction. " Ha disciplirut 
igiiur." {Cic.j O/., 1, 2.)— « Placet igitur," {Id., i6.>— " Quo- 
mam igitur." (Id.f ih.f 1, 9.) Tacitus, Nepos, and Sallust have, 
in one or two passages, used it prepositively. Etiam, also, is 
much more frequently used as a postpositive tfa^n as a preposi- 
tive conjunction. — Tamen frequently introduces a clause, though 
it more generally is placed "second or third, and sometimes even 
at the veiy end of a sentence. 

RvLB IX.. "VVords connected in sense should be as close as possi- 
ble to each other; and the words of one clause should never be 
mixed with those of another. 

When Horace says ** Terrarum dominos eoehit ad deos," it is not 
easy to ascertain, at first view, whether terrarum doAwno* re- 
fers to the Romans or the gods. — ^Again, if we say " ViiuHn^ 
hmiwnem malum qui hoe mihi dedit f" punctuation alone can de- 
tennine whether we mean *^ didst thou see the wicked m^n who 
gave me this V or " didst thou see the man who caused me 
this mischief V* and it is quite unnecessary to observe that no 
senience should be so constructed that its meaning shall depend 
on punctuation only. If the former of the two senses be in- 
tended, we should say "Hommem malum vidiMtin\ qui hoe mihi 
dediti" if the latter, ** Hominem vidistin* qui hoc malum mihi 
dedit 7" — ^TibuUus says, . ** Vidi ego qm juvenem seros desisset 
amxn-es" (1, 6, 47). Here the word juvenem, which belongs to 
the primary and antecedent clause, is improperly thrust into the 
relative clause. The syntactical arrangement is, ** Ego vidi ju- 
venem, qui desiseet seros amores.** 

Rule X. Circumstances, that is, the "cause,'* the ''manner,*' 
ihe •* instrument," the " time," the " place," are expressed befbre 
the predicate. " Eum ferro oeeidi." — " Ego te ob egregiam virtutem 
sender amavi." — " Quum Brundisium venissem," 

Rule XL An aggregate of particulars, to which any addition is 
to be expressed, or from^hich any exception is to be signified, gen- 
erally precedes the addition or the exception. ** Ego, prater ceteras 
tuas virtutes, humanitatem tuam a/dmiror," (0»e.) — In the following 
sentence Cicero has departed from this arrangement, in order to 
place the relative as near as possible to itis antecedent :/* Omnium 
dvitatum totius SicUia legationes adsunt prater duos civitaUs^ quor 

Co2 
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riMt AMntm imo erimina vel matimA mmuertnhtr,^ dec. {Cie., Or, 
M q, OacU.) 

Rule XII. The proper name should precede the name of the rank 
or profession ; as, Cicero orator ; Hannibai dux. 

I 

RuKB XIII. The yocative, as a mark of distinction, should either 
introduce the sentence, or be phiced among the first words. " Credo, 
909, Judiees.*' {Cic.y^" Si HH, frater, ista contiguseiU.** {U.) 

RuLS XIV. When theiie is an antithesis, the words chiefly oppo- 
sed to each other shocdd be as close together as possible. ^^AppeHs 
peeuniam, wrtutem aJbjidt.*^ — "In provijictam profecius ee pamper, 
dxtee Romam rediietiy — " E xc lu dor ego, iUe recipitur.** 

RuLK XY. It is a general rule that sentences, especially in the 
hij^r depaitment of prose, should be so constructed that, while in 
each clause and m^oober we proceed saccessiyely irom shorter to 
longer words, the seyeral clauses and members should gradually in- 
crease in length, as we advance towards the dose of the sentence. 

To this itde, both as it respects the length of single words, as 
well as that of clauses and members, no writer was ever more 
attentive than Cicero. Whenever the dignity of the subject 
requires a certain elevation of style, this gradual swell, as we 
approach the dose of the period, imparts dignity and strength 
to the sentence, and, if skilfully managed, renders its cadence 
flowing and harmonious. In other circumstances, however, this 
studied and artificial structure would be highly unsuitable. 
Plain and familiar subjects require a diction simple and easy. 
Nay, even in cases where this structure is adapted to the sub- 
ject, its constant recurrence would render the style too stately 
and affected, while it would fatigue the ear by a monotonous 
uniformity. Continued elaboration is unnatural and tiresome. 

RuLS XVI. As a corollary to the preceding rule, it follows that a 
sentence ought not to conclude with a monosyllable. — Still, thou^ 
this be a general, it is by no means a universal rule. The following 
cases furnish a few exceptions : 

1. When, by ellipsis, the final m, without its vowel, in the word 
immediately preceding the monosyllable, is cut oflT; as, " Jn 
A*ia coKtinenter vixiese laudandum est.** — ** ffodiemd die vohis 
judicandum ett.** " 

2. When, by a synaloepha, the final vowel, in the word Immediate- 
ly preceding the monosyllable, is elided ; as, **Atque homine U- 
hero est,** — ** Interfectum jure concedas neeesse est,** 
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9. When the monosyUable is an auxiliary verb ; as, *' Domi ttut 
eondemnattu e9t" — " Intemecunu eiwum dijudieata tint** 

4. When the subject sinks, or proceeds from greater to less, the 
words may gradually decrease in length, and the sentence end 
in a monosyllable. Thus, in the following passage of Horace, 
" Puriuriunt nunUes ; nueetur ridiculus tnus,** an antielinuLX is 
intended, and the structure of the verse mUst be regarded as a 
beauty. — ^In Virgil's *^ procumbit hum bos,** the sound is pur- 
posely made an echo to the sense. 

Rule XVII. Euphony frequently requires a deyiation from several 
of the preceding rules. Thus, 

1. Euphony forbids the concurrence of vowels, when they pro- 
duce a disagreeable hiatus, or mouthing. 

3. A concurrence of harsh consonants should be avoided. The 
harsher articulations are those of D, K, C, G, Q, R, S, T, the C 
and G being sounded hard by the Romans, not soft, as we do at 
the present day. — ^Thus it requires a strong and almost painful 
effort to pronounce "vtx strepUus" **post Stragem," ** trans 
stramineumy** &c. 

8. Monosyllables in succession should be avoided. Hence in Vir- 
gil {JEn., IS, 833) the following is faulty : " Do quod vis, et me 
vietusque voUnsque remitto." Here are no fewer than five mon- 
osyllables, which produce a subsultory and unpleasant effect. 
The verse seems to hop or start rather than move smoothly or 
gracefully along. 

4. A continuation of two long words should also be avoided. 
They fatigue the reader, and make the sentence drag. 

5. A continued repetition of the same letter, whether it be initial, 
middle, or final, should be avoided. Nothing, scarcely, can be 
moBe offensive to the ear than the following passage (quoted by 
the JMetor ad Herennium) from an ancient poet : *' O Tits, tute 
Tati, tibi tanta tyrannt tulisti.*** The following clause from Ci- 
cero is, on this ground, somewhat objectionable : */ Privato iUo 
judieio iransaeto aut delato" {Cic. in Verr,) 

6. A repetition of the same syllable or syllables in close succes- 
sion, or at short intervals, should be avoided ; as, " monet et 
hortatur ;" " per perbreve tempus ;** <* O fortunatam nataim me 
eonsule RomamV* **pleniore ore** {Cie., Off,, I, IS) ;'" negligens 

I est gens** (Ltv., 6, 46) ; " qua praterea praviderim prateree^ 
(Cie., Ep. ad Fam., 6, 6.) 
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7. Verae ooi^t not to be mixed with prose. ** Verwm fiigimiu 
in oratione,'* is the remaik of Cicero. 

8. A sentence oomduding like a hexameter is particolarly faulty : 
^ Veteres Jidd»qui eRhUes.""^^ Formn mulH wneerenit m vmeere 
fdBsi puHreni.^-^ln the beginning of a sentence it is less stri^ 
king, and therefore more pardonable; as, ^Fmeturutne opera 
prUium nm." (Lto., Prof.) This, indeed, is not an error 
against eufdiony, but it sayoors of aflfeotation, and betrays a 
want of taste, • 
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ENGLISH EXERCISES, 

TO BE RENDERED INTO LATI^. 



1. 
Tke Athenians toere building^ the wall^ of their city. This thing 
the Laeedamonians took amiss ^ hut Themistocles deceived them by the 
following stratagem : he went to Sparta as an ambassador, and denied 
to the Laeedamonians that the waUs were htildingA ** But," sayshe, 
^ if you do not believe me, send trusty men,^ who may inspeefi the city, 
and in the mean time do you detain me." They did so. 

2. 
TTiemistocles at the same time secretly despatched a messenger to the 
Athenians,- advising theriC to detain the Laced(Bmonian inspectors at 
Athens, by whatever means^ they could, until they had built^ their waUs, 
and lutd recovered him.^^ The Athenians did as he advised them. The- 
nastodes accordingly was recovered; the Laeedamonian inspectors 
were restored; and Athens was fortified, against the will of the Laeeda- 
monians.^^ 

3. 

The father of a family came one day^* to Aristippus the philosopher, 
and asked him to undertake the education^* of his son. The philosopher 
demanding five hundred drachms as^^ a fee, ihe father, who vfos a very 
eovitous man, was frightened at the price, and told the philosopher that 
he could purchase a slave for less monej.*^ " Do so," said Aristippus, 
^*and then you loill have two." 

4. 
Hasdrubal passed over^^ into Italy with a great army ; and, if he had 
been aUe to join^"^ his brother Hannibal, the Roman empire would have 

1. ^dificabant. — 2. Mcenia. — 3. Moleste ferebant. — 4. J5dificarL 
— 5. Gertos homines. — 6. Explorent. — 7. Eosque monnit ut. — 8. 
Quacunque ratione. — ^9. iEdifieassent. — 10. Et seipsum recepjssent. 
—•11. Laoedemoniis invitis. — 13. Quodamdie. — 13. Ut erudiendum 
auseiperet. — 14. Pro. — 15. Minoris. — 16. Trajecit. — 17. Sese jim- 
gere. 
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been nunedA But CUmduu Nero, having left pert of Jde army in 
eempt hastened to Haedrubal teith a few chosen troops, and joined^ his 
colleague Umus afi the River Metaurus. These two together vanr 
quished Hasdrubal, 

6. 

After him Julian obtained the goeemmeat^ and made war on the 
Parthians, in which expedition I myself %eas present.* He took several 
towns of the Persians by storm, and received others on surrender. Re' 
turning vietorunis, he was slain by an enemy on the sixth day before the 
Calends of July, and in the seventh year of Jus reign. He was a man 
of great ^oquenee, and had a very retentive memory. He was sue- 
ceeded by'^ Jovian^ who wm elected emperor by the army. 

6, 

Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, descended from a very noble family, 
would not suffer* Scipio Asiatieus, though an enemy,* to be carried to 
prison. The latter,^ when he was prator, subdued Gaul; in his first 
consulship he conquered Spain, and in his second^^ Sardinia. When 
hp was capUaUy^ impeached by the people^ Sempromus swore thai he 
was not deserving of death ; and that, if he were banished, he would go 
into exile along' }/oith him. Upon this^* he was acquitted. 

7. 

A war halving arisen between the Romans and Albans, under the con- 
duct of HostHms and Fufetius, before they came^ to a batde, it was do- 
temuned** to finish the affair by the combat of a few. There happened 
to be** ameng^f the Romans three brothers, bom at one birth,^ by name 
HoratOf and also^ three such among the Albans, named CumaiOy equal 
to them in age and strength. It was agreed,^ therefore, that these 
should fight for the mastery,^ and that the people to v^omP the victors 
belonged should have the supremacy. 

8. 
They engaged; and, after many toounde given and received on both 
sides, two Romans fell,^ and the three JUbans were grievously wounded. 
The single Haraiius,^ who remainoff^ untouched, but was not a mmtckf* 
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fm the Alhant all togdher^^ in order to ditide thtir strength arid attack 
tkem singlyt pretended flight. Tkey foUowed Aim, one after another f 
^ at their strength and the pain of their toounds permitted; and as they 
came up,* he slew one by one.^ The Roman teat accordingly the victor, 
and the two states were united under one name* 

9. 
Curius Dentatus, having suhdued the Sammies, said in an assemr 
Uy,* " / haaie taken such a quantity of land,^ that it wouldrhoM been a 
desert if I had not taken such a number of men;'' moreover, I have tOr 
ken such a number tfmenf that they would have perished by famine if 
I had not taken such a qtuLTUity of land." He divided^ the fidds among 
the solditrSf giving unto each one fourteen acres,* and reserved as 
many for himself saying that no man ought to be a general who 
would not^* be content with the share of a common soldier* 

10. 

No man wds ever milder than Sdpio Africanus ; and yet, from an 
opinion^^ that some rigour was necessary for establishing^ military die- 
cipline, he was on one occasion^^ cruel to his countrymen. For, after 
hdving conquered Carthage, and having reduced ifnder his own power 
aU those who had gone over to the Carthaginians, he punished^^ the Ro- 
man deserters^^ with more severity than the Latin. The former^* he 
crucified as runagates*^ from their country, and the latter he beheaied^ 
as perfidious allies. 

11. 

When Potsena, king of the Etruriafis, was endeavouring^* to re-es- 
tablish Tarquinius Superhis on his throne, and had taken the jamair 
lum at the first assault,^ Horatius Codes, a maii of the greatest cour- 
ttgCy posted himself^ at the extremity of the SuJ>lician bridge, and alone 
withstood the whole force of the enemy tilt the bridge was broken doum*^ 
behind him. He then threv^ himself into the Tiber, and swam over to 
his friends, unhurt either by his fall or the darts of the enemy. 

18« 
The Greeks, after the victory, determined to saiJ^ to the Hellespont, 
and to demdish** the bridge, that the king might not escape. Themis- 
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toelet ditnmdfi tkem from tku,^ Miying thai tke king, being pUereq^ 
ed, VMniid renew the battle ; and that despair eometimee aehievee whai 
courage cannot.* At the same time he sent a eunuch to the king, aC' 
puunting ^m* that, if he did not eeeapt^ fuieUf, the bridge would 
b^ demolished. Ihrius therefore fUd, and Themi st oele s thus prO' 
served the victory to the Athenians. 

13. 
A certain youth had for a long time frequented the school of Zena 
the philosopher. When he returned home, his father asked him what ho 
had learned.* The son modestly answered that he would show him that 
by his conduct.'' The father was grievously offended, and beat him, 
Tike son remained perfecdy congposedf and said, **J have learned ta 
bear a father's anger with patieneeJ" 

14. 
In the reign of Augustus, a dolphin, it is said,* contracted an attach' 
ment tt^ (he son of a poor man, ieho used to feed him with bits of 
bread. Every day the dolphin, when called by the boy, swam to the sur- 
face of the water ; and, after being fed from his hand, carried the boy 
on his back from the shore at Bomb'* to a school at PuteoU,** and 
brought him back in the same manner. The boy having died, the del- 
pkin coming^ several times to the usual place, and missing^^ him, is 
said to have also died of grief. 

16. 
PMius Scipio, sumamed}^ Africanus from the conquest of Africa, 
is believed Jo have been the son of Jupiter. For, before he was con- 
ceived, a serpent of huge size appeared in hie mother's bed ; and, when 
he was an infant,^ a snake, having twisted itself around him, did not 
do him any harm. He never undertook any expedition till he had sat^ 
for some time in the chapel^* of Jupiter, as if he had been receiving^ di- 
vine counsel. When he was eighteen years of age he saved the life cf 
his father at THeinum, and when he was twenty-four years old he teas 
sent to Spain as prator, and took Carthage on the very day on which 
he arrwed. 

16. 
A maiden of very great beauty, whom he had taken captive in the war, 
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he fm^ade to he hrougkt into hu preseTUCf^ and ordered her to he re* 
Mtored to her father amd her betrothed lover.* Hating defeated HaedrU" 
hal and Mago, the brothers ef Hannibal, he droM thent out of Italy, and 
formed an aUianei^ toith Syphax, king of the MauritaniaTis. Having 
returned home inctori^uSf he teas elected consul before he was of the legal 
age i^ and, being sent into Africa, he conquered HannibiU, who had been 
compelled to return to Carthage for the defence of his country. Being 
falsely accused of extortion by Petillius the tribune, he weni^ into vol* 
untary exUe, where he spent the remainder of his days.* 

17. 
Xerxes, before the naval engagement in which he was defeated by 
ThemistocleSi had sent four thousand armed mefC^ to Delphi to plun^ 
der* the Temple of Apollo; just as if he were carrying or? war, not only 
with the Greeks, but also toith the immortal gods* Tltis body of men 
was entirely destroyed by rain^^ and thunder. Historians say^^ that this 
was done in order that he might understand how insignificant^* is ths 
strength of men against the immortal gods. The wicked forget^ that 
to war against Heaven is to court their own destruction.^* 

18. 
Xenophon, the disciple of Socrates, was offering^ a solemn sacrifice^ 
when he heard that his elder son wa^ slain at Mantinea.^^ He did notf 
however, desist,^"^ but only laid down Ms crown, and asked how he had 
fallen.^^ When he understood thcU his son had died in the field afbaJt* 
ile,^^ fighting bravely in defence of^ his ^fountry, he calmly'^ replaced 
the crown upon his head, calling th<f gods to witness that he receioedP 
more pleasure from the brav^y* than pain from the death, of Ms son* 

M. Aur^huSi the Roman emperor, applied tcf'K the study of wisdonh 
and attended the lectures of^ Sextus the philosopher for that purpose. 
When he was going out of the palaep one day, Lucius the philosopher, 
who had lately come to RomCf met him,^ and asked Mm whither he was 
going, and on what business. Marcus answered, "It is becoming^* 
even for an old man to learn ; and t am going to Sextus, to learn those 
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thing* wJkicA I do not yet ibunv." Lucius, rainng hu hands to keoveny 
exdainud, " Jupiter ! a Roman emperor, now in his old age, goes to 
sehooi^ hhe a boy r 

20. 
When Plato had come to the Olympic games, the most crowded^ of all 
the assemblies in Greece, he hoarded and lodged in the company ofi per- 
sons of whom he knew nothing, and to whom he was unknown. While 
he remained at (Hympia, he so captivated and attached^ them: to hsm^by the 

sweetness of his manners, and by his eonoersations, which were free 
fron^ all affectation of wisdom, that they rejoiced exceedingly in the so- 
detj^ of suck a man. He ^made no mention, however, of the Academy 
or of Socrates ; he told them merely that he was named Plato. 

21. 
When the games were over, and they had come to Athens, Plato re- 
eeised them very kindly. "^ Being very desirous to su the phUosopher^ 
they said, ** Show us that namesake of yours,* the philosophet Plato, the 
disciple of Socrates, whose reputation^ is everywhere so great. Take 
us^ to the Academy.^* He, softly smiling, as he used to do, said, **I 
am the man.*^^^ His visiters^ were struck with amazement when they 
found that they had been the companions of Plato so long without 
knowing him. 

22. 
Dion, being banished from Syracuse by Dionysius the tyrant, went 
to^ Megara. Here, when he toished to have an interview unth^* The- 
odorus, the chief man of the city, ttnd had gone to his house for that pur- 
pose, being detained a long time at the gate, and, after all, refttsed ad- 
mittance,^^ he said to his companion, calmly, > This must be borne with 
patience ; perhaps we also, when we were in authority,*^ sometimes did 
such things." By this tranquillity of mind, he rendered the cvrcumr' 
stances of his banishment^'^ far more tolerable. 

28. 

Aristides among^ the Athenians, and Bpaminondas among the 7%e- 
bans, are said to have been such lovers^^ of truth, that they never told a 
He even in joke. Atticus, lUceufise, with whom Cicero lived in the 
greatest intimacy, neither told, nor could bear,^ a lie. *'/ hate that 
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«ium/* Achilles used to say, " as much as J do^ the gates of Pluto, 
who says" one thing* and thinks another.*** ** Liars,** Aristotle was 
wont to observe, '*gain* this, that, when they have spoken the truth, 
they are not believed."^ SrtnplicUy and sincerity are most suited to the 
fuUitre offnan. 

24. 
Ptolemy, having conquered Demetrius, gaxnedfi greater glory from 
his moderation than from his victory ; for he dismissed the friends of 
Demetrius, not only with all their property, bu^ also teith valuable pres- 
ents, saying that he had not begun the tear for the sake of plunder. 
Not long aftehjoard,'' Ptolemy, having engaged with Demetrius a second 
time,* was himself defeated ; and, having lost his fleets fled into Egypt. 
Demetrius, in return for his kindness, senfi him his son, his brother, 
and all his friends, together with their property. >o 

26. 
When Augustus Casar was supping with*^ Vediu^ Pollio, one of the 
slaves broke a crystal vessel. Vediu^ immediately ordered him to be put 
to death; nor wa^ he to die*^ by a common death; for he ordered him to 
be thrown into a fish-pond fuU of lampreys. ^ The boy, terrified, fled to 
ihefeet^^ of Casax for protection. The emperor, shocked*^ at the bar- 
barous order of Pollio, commanded that the boy should be set at liberty, 
all the crystal vessels to be broken, and the fish-pond to be filled up. 
" What !**. said he, " because your vessel has been broken, shall there- 
fore^* the bowels of a human creature^'^ be torn in pieces V* 

26. 
When Pyrrhus, king of Epvrus, had made war on the Romans, and^ 
when he was distant from the Roman army only a few miles,^* the phy- 
sician of Pyrrhus came by night into the camp of Fabricius, promising 
to cut of the king by poison if a reward should be given him propor- 
tioned t€^ the magnitude of the service. Fabricius immediately caused 
him to be carried bael^^ to Pyrrhus, saying thai it was disgraceful to 
eontend-with an enemy by poison, not by arms. On this the king is re- 
ported to have said, ** The sun' can be more easily diverted frc/m his 
course than Fabricius be seduced from the path of honour.**^ 
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87. 

Pisittrmhu the t^tuU eandueted himtdfwkh ths gratUtt equity im 
the gofummeiU^ of Athene, which he had unjuedy eeizei; mid, emepi 
that he woe fond (^ mlingf no eUixen imu better thtM he. If he eaw 
amf pereane waUcmg about idle in the market-plaee, he eotted them to 
Mm, end asked them why they were idle. If they anevfered that they 
had neither eaiO^ nor com, he gaoe them eome, and bade them go and 
workA When he appeared in pubUCf^lwo or three hoye aeeompa$iied him 
ifttA monoy to give to the poor A 



GiUiae of Agrigentumf a man richer in mind than in tpeaUhi ^eae 
eonetanily employed rather in expending^ than in getting money. He 
erected baildinge for pnbUe pnrpoeee i^ he exhibited^ ehoin to the people ; 
he euppUed the poor with food ; he gave dowries to young women ; he 
entertained strangers in the kindest manner ; and ai one time fed, and 
clothed Jtee hundred horsewten, who had been driven on shore^ near his 
house by a storm. In short, whatever GiUias possessed, he seemed to 
consider as the common patrimony of aU men}^ 

AnHsthenes the phUoeopher used to exhort his scholars to pay greai 
attention to their studies ;^ but few of them complied loith his adiviee, 
Ai i^lf bei^ in a passion, he turned them all away. Diogenes, how* 
ever, who was one of the number, being inflamed with a great desire to 
hear the lectures of^ the philosopher, came frequently to his school, and 
resolutely stuck to him.** Antisthenes threatened that he would break 
kis head^^ with a staff which he used to carty ; and when he saw thai 
Diogenes was not frightened away by this threat, he one day did aetnh' 
iUly^^ beat him. 

30. 

Diogenes, however, did not go away* " Strike,** said he, " ^ you 
please ;" I present to you my head ; but you will not find any st^ff so 
hard that it wiU drive^ me from your school. I love you, and am desi- 
rous to -hear you. I have prevailed on myself to s%tbmit^^ to anything 
for the sake of knowledge.** Antisthenes, perceiving that he was very 
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fd/ni, of Uaming, took him haekf^ and conceiv^ a great affection for 
him. ** Nature,*^ says TuUy, " has implanted in man an insatiable de- 
tire to search for truths thai he may becomi^ ufiser and better ^ 

31. 

ThemistocteSj having conquered the Persians in a naval fight, said, in 
an assembly at Athens, th^ he hdd a plan in contemplation^ which 
would be serviceable to the state^ but that it was necessary it should not 
be made public. He therefore demanded a person* to whom he might 
communicate it, and Aristides wa^^ appointed for that purposed He 
then told Aristides that the fleet of the Lacedanumians, which had gone 
into harbour* at Gytheum, might he secretly set on fire, and ihus the 
naval power'' of the Lacedctmonians be destroyed. ^ v 

32. 
Aristides, having heard this, returned to the assembly, and told them 
that the plan of Themistocles was indeed a very useful one, but by no 
means honourable. The Athenians, judging that to be unprofitable 
which waii not hon/ourabley rejected,^ "on the authority of Aristides, a 
* plan which they had not even heard. We are bom for^^ justice ; nor 
is right founded^^ on opinion, but, in nature, Cicero observes^ that 
justice is the queen of virtues. Let it, then, be a fixed principle with 
iw,*' that what is dishonourable is never useful. 

33. 
Anaxagoras of Claaomena}* was iUustrious not only for his wealth 
and the nobility of his birth, but cUsofor the greatness of his mind. In 
order that he might ddioer up^^ himself entirely to the study of philoso- 
phy, he surrendered his patrimony to his friends^ and went td Athens^ 
the nurse^'' of literature at that time. There Perides became his schol- 
ar ; a flUMi of exalted mind, of uncommon eloquenee, and very bountiful 
to the poor. It happened, however, that, being much engaged^^ in pub- 
lie affairs, Pericles seemed to neglect his master Anaxagoras. 

84. 

The M mail, perceiving this, went to bed,^* and, wrapping up his 

head, determined to starve himself to death, Pericles, having heard this 

circumstance, flew to his master, and toith tears besought him to live, 

and to preserve to him that wisdom and that light which had been of so 
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wiuek 9ernct^ to km. ^ AnMXMgvrms, uncovering kit head, mSdhf oaH 
^'PerieUt, thou wko hive nee4 of a Uunpfeefi it with oUy From ihoi 
time Pericles paid greot oUention to AnasogoraOf and, indeed^ not long 
aftertoard owed hie life. 

86. 

Mareiei, the daughter of Cato, tfAen she woe lamenting her deceaeed 
huebosuL, being asked what was tobethe last day of her grief repHedihai 
the last day of her life would he the last da^ of her grief And Valeria^ 
the sister of the Messala, being asked why she would marry* 110 one, 
her husband Seroius being dead, answered, " Jfy husband Servius o^ 
ways Uses to mc.** The wife of Phocian said to a ladj^ who was os» 
tentatiously showing her all her jewels f ^My greatest ornament is 
Phoeian, a poor man, indeed, but now for twenty years general of the 



It 



36. 
When King Porsena was besieging Rome, and thought thai he should 
ooon take the dty, C. Mucins, a youth of daring spirit, determined to tn^ 
troduee himself into'' the camp of the enemy, and to slay the king. Fear^ 
mgy* however, test, if he should go without the order of the consuls, he 
might be reckoned a deserter,^ he went to the senate and spoke ^us : 
<'/ intend, oh fathers, to cross Me Tiber ; and, if J can, to enter^ the 
camp of the enemy ; not, however, as a plunderer, \\ hut as the deliverer of 
toy country. Plunder is not in my thoughts ;^ if the gods assist me, I 
meditate greater things,^ 

67. 

The fathers approve Ike design, and he accordingly^ sets out with a 
awoed concealed under his garmcnL When he came into the eampof^ 
enemy, he posted himself in the tiiickut part ofOw crowd, near the king's 
tribunal. It happened^ at that time that pay was gioing^^ totheseb- 
diers, and they were going up to the secretary^ to receive it, who was 
sitting beside the king, nearly in the same dress. Fearing^'' to ask 
ufhich of the two was the monarch, lest he might discover himself to be a 
Roman, he killed the secretary instead of '* porsena. 



When he was making his way through the trowd with the bloody 
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noord, he vjos seized hy ike Hng'e hfe^^grde^ and brought before the 
tribunoL Fearing nothing, he said, **Iama Raman citizen ; they call 
me C. Mucins. I, an enemy, wished to kill an enemy ; nor is my mind 
less prepared for bearing death than it was for taking away your life. 
To do and to stiver brave things is the property of a Roman.^ Three 
hundred youths of us have conspired against you; it behooves you, 
therefore, to prepar^ yourself." 

39. 
When the king, enraged and terrified, was ordering kim to be burn- 
ed^ unless he should quickly distlose the plot of the Roman youths, Mur 
rius^ ^rust his haruL into a pan of cooks f and said, ** Behold Juw con- 
temptible is the pody to those who have glory in vt>tr." When he was 
holding his hand in the fire, seemingly'^ without any sense of pain, the 
king, amazed at his fortitude, sprung^ from his seat and ordered kim 
to be set at liberty.* Next day he sen^ ambassadors to Rome to ofer 
terms of peace. 

40. 
Alcibiades, when he was yet a boy, called^^ one day on his uncle Per- 
icles, and found him sitting by himself, thoughtful^^ and sad. The boy 
asked him the cause. *^ I have," replied Pericles, " by an order of the 
city, erected the porch of Minerva^s Temple ;'^ and, having expended a 
vast sum of money^^ on the work, I know not how to give in my ac- 
count."^^ '* Contrive rather," said Alcibiades, very promptly, '* how 
you may not give it in." Accordingly, this sagacious and eminent 
man followed the advice cfthe boy, and so managed the mailer that the 
Athenians, being involved in^^ a war with their neighbours, had no 
leisure^^ to caUfor accounts. 

41. 
When the Romans were carrying on war against the Latins and the 
TusctUans, the consuls T. M. Torquaius and S. Decius published an 
oOct,^'^ that no one should fight with the enemy without their order. It 
happened that, among the other captains of companies^* %bho had been 
stnt to diferent parts to explore 0ie situation of the ehemy, T Manlius, 
kon of the consid, came near the post^ of the-Tusculan cavalry, which 
Metius, a man illustrious for his birth and his exploits, commanded. 
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When he taw the Roman horse, and the son of the consul marching* U- 
fort them, he instantly rode up to them, and ckalUnged ManUus to siit- 
gle combat.^ 

43. 
The courage of the youth wis roused by this challenge ; .and, forget- 
ting his fa(her^s command, he rushed to the contest. At the first onset 
he dismounted* the Tusculan, and stabbed him through^ the heart. He 
then returned to his father with the spoils of his enemy. ** Challenged,** 
said he,** by a Tusculan, I slew him, and have brought you the spoils.** 
The father ordered the soldiers to be assembled, and in their hearing* 
addressed his son thus; " Titus ManUus, you have sUghteJP the can- 
sular authority ; you ha»e fought contrary to orders ^ and if others 
should imitate your example, the Roman state would soon be ruifted. In 
order, therefore, that the repubUe may sustain no injury from your con^ 
duet, you must be punished capitally for your offence/* The gallant 
youA aeeordingly suffered death for^* his excessive bravery. 

43. 

When Porcia, the daughter of Cato of Utica, heard that her husband 
Brutus had been conquered and slain at Philippi, she called for^^ a 
stoord to HU herself. This not being given her, she took some burning 
coals^* and swallowed them. . Before this time, indeed, she had disdr 
plined herself ** for enduring the pain of death with fortitude. The day 
before^ Ctuar was slain by the conspirators, she called for a razor, as 
if to pare her nails ;^ and, hamng received it, she wounded herself se- 
verely with it, as if it had accidentally slipped from her hand. 

44. 
The maid-servants immediately raised a cry, and Brutus came into 
the bedchamber^* to inquire the cause. Wh€n he began to chide her for 
thus doing theojiee}'^ of a barber, ** I did not,** said she, " tn/Uc/^ this 
wound by chance, but designedly;^* it is a sure evidence of my love to- 
wards you ; for I unshed to try whether I had, spirit enough?* to seek 
death by the sword if your nobU purpose should not turn out accordr 
ing to your wish.**^ Brutus affectionately^ embraced her; then rais- 
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img ku handt to hea/ten, he fervently prayed that the goie tooM make 
kim worthy of'eo exeeUent a vrife. 

46. 
Caeinna Patus, the husband ofArria, woe siek;^ her eon also was 
eicky each, as it seemed, irreeoverably.s The son died ; a youth of un- 
common beauty y of greaJt modesty, and very dear to his parents. Arria 
prepared for his funeral, and conducted it in such <a manner' that her 
husband knew nothing of it. Nay, as often as she entered his bedcham- 
ber, she pretended that her son toas alive, and was better.* When he 
asked her what the boy was doing, she used to answer, " He has rested 
weU, and has eaten his victuals* with pleasure.** At last, when her 
tears, long restrained, overcame^ her and burst forth, she retired to her 
chamber and gave herself up to grief. 

46. 
When she had her fiU of crying,^ she returned to her husband with 
a composed countenance, and endeavoured to sooth Ids grief for the loss 
of their son. After Scribonianus, who had made war on Claudius, was 
slain, PcBtus, who had been of his party,'' was dragged to Rome. When 
he was going to embark, Arria entreated the soldiers that she might be 
put on board along with him. " You are going to furnish him,** said 
she, " with servants, from whose hands he may receive his food, by 
wham he may be dressed, and by whom he may be undressed.* All these 
things I alone will perform.*** She did not, however, obtain her request. 

47. . 

Arria therefore hired^^ a fishing-boat and followed the ship. When 

she came to Rome, and, despairing of her husband^ s safety, seemed deter" 

mined to die,f^ she was very strictly watched by her friends. Perceiving 

this, she said, " Ye lose your labours ;*' for ye may make^ me die pain- 

fully, but ye cannot prevent me from dying.** At the same time, start- 

ing up^* from her chair, she knocked^^ htr head with great violence 

against the wall, and fell. Stunned for a little,^* upon recovering she 

said, " I told you that I would find a hard death if you should deny me 

an easy one.** 

48. 

After Patus was put to death, if Arria had pleased^'' to survive her 
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Jmsbandf she would htofc teen aiiawed to lioe^ being the very iniimaie 
friend^ of Meseahna, the wife of ClMudme ; but *he preferred dying 
with her husband. Nay,* thai she might rouse him to meet death like a 
man,* she first plunged the dagger into her own breast; then, extracting 
it from the wound, she held it out to him, and said, *^PeUus, it does not 
painJ** Conjugal affection is ordained* by nature to mitigate the sor- 
rows and ease the labours of human life. It makes, adversity less,^ and 
prosperity greater. Domestic pleasures are unquestionably preferable 
to all others, 

49. 
When Stdon saw one of his friends, one day, very sorrowful, he took 
him up to the citadel, and bade bim take a view of the houses lying un- 
der* his eye. When he observed that he Had done so, " Think,** said he, 
**with yourself, how many griefs have been, now are^ and will afterward 
be, under these roofs ; and cease to lament, as peculiar^ to yourself, those 
evils which are common to all maTikind." The same person used to say, 
that if all the misfortunes of men were collected into one place, every 
one, after inspecting the mass, would choose rather^ to bear his own than 
his neighbour's evils. 

50. 
About^^ this time a much heavier disaster befeW^ Priam, king of 
Troy. Refusing^* to restore Helen, the wife of Menelaus, king of 
Sparta, who had been carried off ^* by his son Paris or Alexander, he 
UMU stripped^* of his kingdom by the Cheeks, after a siege of ten years, 
and at the same time lost his life. Troy was destroyed in the four hun- 
dred and thirty-sixth year before the building of Rome,^^ and one thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty-four years before the birth of Christ. 
JSneas, a Trojan of great piety, whom the Greeks had spared, left his 
country, and, after a variety of adventures,^* both by sea and land, ar- 
rived in Italy, and succeeded Latinus, king of the Latins, whose^daugk- 
ter he had nutrried.^'^ 

51. 
Crcesus, king of Lydia, had a son of uncommon beauty and excel- 
lent^ genius, but he toas dumb ; the father had tried all means to cor- 
rect^* this defectf but all the arts of the physicians had been of no ser- 
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viceA When the army of the Persiana had taken Sardu, and a sol^ 
dieff rushing on Crasue vnth a dravm a%oord, was going to stab him, 
not knowing^ him to be the king, the youth, alarmee^for the safety of his 
father, made a great and sudden effort* to speak; and, rupturing the 
string^ of his tongue, cried out, " Do not kill my father Croesus." 

68. 
A stag, blind of one eye,^ was feeding on the seashore. Jn order 
nwre effectually to provide for his safety, fearing no danger from the 
sea,'' he always turned the whoU^ eye towards the land. A ship acci' 
dentally sailing past, the sailors spied him, and one of them aimed!* an 
arrow at him^ and killed him. Finding himself mdrtally wounded, he 
exclaimedi " Ah, vrretch, what an error have I committed ! How has the 
event^^ disappointed my expectation ! I feared the land, from wMch no 
harm has happened to me, and trusted to the sea, whence death has come 
upon fiK."" The fable teaches va that those things which we consider 
as useful and profitable frequently bring upon us calamity^ and sorrow, 

63. 

EpaminondaswM, without dispute, the chief fiutn," not only among 
the Thebans, but also amovig aU the Greeks of his own time. Before the 
Thebans employed^* him as their general, they performed no memorable 
action ; and, after his death, were remarkable only for the disasters^ 
which they suffered. How bravely and how wiUingly he laid down^* his 
life for his coufUry, the following evrcumstanees^'^ sujficiently bear vnt- 
ness. When he was, toith his army dravm up in battle order, going to 
aJttack Mantinea, a city of Arcadia, the Lacedamonians, who were intent 
on his destruction,^^ assailed him singly ; nor did they desist^^ until 
they saw him faU, 

64. 
When his friends had carried him^ to the camp, he remained for some 
time senseless ^^ but, coming to himself, and feeling that he had re- 
ceived a mortal toeund, he asked the bystanders if^ his shield^ was 
safe. When, with tears, they assuretP* him that it toas safe, he ez- 
pressed a desire to see it.^ The shield, therefore, was brought to him, 

and he kissed it, as having been the companion of his labours and his 
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flpry. Hf MgkU them ip tke enemy were eonqneredy tnd they muwer* 
ei, " Feff." ''It ie well,'' emd he; '* I have Ueed Umg enough, fer I 
iU nneonquered.^ He then ordered the epear to he extreeted from the 
wound, emd metamtfy expired. . . 

A hungr^ fox, seeing eome hremd and meat, which had heen left hy 
ehepherde in /Ae hoUow of a tree,* went in and ate them; hut hie bdly 
being eweUed, and he not being able to get out, he began to groan and 
lament hie condition. Another* fox, that chanced to be paeeing by, 
hearing hie groans, came up,^ and aeked Am the cauee. Having leam^ 
ed^ what had happened, he said, ** You must remain here iiU you become 
euch ae you were when you entered, and then you wiU easily get out.** 
ThefaUe teaches that time removee digScuUiee. 

66. 

An old man, having cut some sticks''^ in a wood, was carrying them 
home. Having travelled^ a consideraJUe way, anJd being fatigued, he 
laid down the sticks, and began to think of the evils of his- condition, old 
age, weakness,* and poverty. At laat, weary^ of life, he called on death 
to come and release him from his toils. Death heard the old man*s 
prayers,^* and instantly made his appearance, asking him, at the same 
time, what he wanted. Hie old man, nauih frightened, replied, *' / caJUed 
you only^ to lift up my burden and put it on my back.** The fable 
shows that, even in the worst eircumstaneee, almost aU men prefer life to 
death. 

57. 

A lady of illustrious birth being condemned for a capital crime,^ the 
prator delivered her to the triumvir to be put to death^* in prieon. The 
jttUer, moved to compassion, did not immediately strangle her, according 
to the sentenec,^^ but wished rather that she should die of hunger. He 
therefore suffered no victuals to be given to her ; nor did he allow her 
daughter, whom he permitted to visit her,^* to enter the jail until he had 
carefully searched her^"^ After several days had passed, and she still 
lived, the keeper, by narrowly^* watching the daughter, discovered &kat 
she supported her mother by giving her suck !^* TTiis circumstance ba^ 
ing communicated to the judges, her mother received a pardon,, as a re- 
ward of her daughter* s singular affection. 
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68. 
Demetrius PoUoteetes had taken the city of Megwra. Upon his ask" 
ing Stilpo the philosopher if he hdd lost anythingf^ the other answered, 
** / have lost wftking't for all my property' is still nUne.'^ Yet his patri- 
mony had been plundered, his sons carried eff,^ and his country taken. 
He ajjirmed, notwithstanding^ that he had suffered* nd loss ; for that he 
still p6ssessed true wealth^^ namely, learning and virtue, which the ens- 
my, he said, could not take from him. *' The things of which the sol- 
diers hate plundered me,*^ said the philosopher, ** I have never regarded 
as my own,*^ No man can call thai his cntr which fortune possesses 
any power ;^ it may he his to-day, and to-morrow in the possession ef 
another. 

69. 
Alexander the Great, having conquered Darius at Issus,^ sent som^ 
of Ms people to acquaiiU}^ Darius* s mother and his wife, whom he had 
taken prisoners, that he was coming to see tAem." Soon after he sent 
ike message, he entered their tent, accompanied by Hephastion, who 
was of the same age with the king, but superior to him in person.^ Ac- 
eordingly, the royal captives,^ thinking that Hephastion was the king, 
made their obeisance,^* after the manner of the Persians. The mother 
of Darius, being informed of her mistake,^^ threw herself at Alexander's 
feet and begged his forgiveness. The monarch, raising her with his 
hand, courteously replied, " You have made no mistake,^^ for this also 
is Alexander,*^ 

60. 
Rhaeoces, by birth" a Mardian, had seven sons, the youngest of whom, 
by name Cartomes, a youth daring beyond his years, was daily doing 
some mischief or other to his brothers. When his father had repeated- 
ly^ admonished him to no purpose, the judges, who, by order of the King 
of Persia, used to travel through the provinces for the administration 
of justice,^* happened to travel into that part of the country where Khar 
eoees dwelt. Having heard of their arrival, he took his son, and, bind- 
ing his hands behind his back, dragged him before the judges,^ and de- 
manded that he should be capitally punished?'^ for his contumacy. The 
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judges, amaxed ai this strange dsmandj^ diii not fronounee seniefteSf 
hui tooi^ ihem hoik to Artaierxes the king. 

61. 

When Rhaeoees ofpeared before the kkigf he requested that his son 
might be punished vrith death,* ** Will you, then," said the tnojutrck, 
'* be able to bear^ the sight of a dying son V ^ Yes,** said he ; '^when 
Jcut ojfthe bitter shoots of my lettuce,^ the mother flamfi suffers no inr 
jury, butt on the contrary, Jtourishes the more ; so, when I shall be freed 
from this son of mine, matters wHl go on the better, "^ and I shall live in 
peace." Artaxerxes praised him highly,* and ordered him to be seated 
among the judges, saying, that he who pronounced^ sentence on his own 
son with such justice, would doubtless be an impartial judge in the ease 
of others.^* The king, at the same time, dismissed the son, with a suit- 
able odmonitionM 

62. 

When Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, returning from Sicily, %oas saiUng^ 
past Locri, he robbed the Temple^* of Proserpina; and, having carried 
the money on board his ships^^* he himself set out by land. What hap- 
pened ?^ His fleet next day was torn to pieces^* by a dreadful stomtf 
and the ships which contained the sacred treasure were thrown ashore^'' 
on the coast of Locri. Taiught by this disaster the existence of a God^ 
he ordered aU the money to be searched for^* and carried back to the 
temple. After this, nothing ever prospered with him. He was driven 
out of Italy, and died by an ignoble death, being killed by a poor old 
wonuafi^ when he was attacking the city Argos. 

68. 
Cleanthes had a very dull and slou^ understanding, and was, be- 
sides, in indigent circumstances. But, after a love of wisdom had 
seized his mind, he overcame the slowness of his understanding by 
study and diligence, attending^ Zeno in the daytime, and earning m 
the night a little money, by drawing water from a toell for the usi^ of a 
gardener. They say thai he was once called before the judges, be- 
cause, though of a robust body, he seemed to follow no occupation^ by 
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which he might get his bread.^ But^ when he brought the gariUner far 
whom he drew the water as a witness of the manner in which he gained 
a livelihood^* he was not only dismissed, hU also presented? with ten 
mimtf which, however, he woM not accept. 

64. 
Socrates, the most celebrated philosopher of all antiquity,* was toont 
to say that nothing should be asked from the gods, save that they would 
be pleased to give vs what is good f of us.^ Being consulted by a young 
man whether he should talufi a toife or refrain from marriage, he an- 
swered that, whichever of the two things'^ he should do, he would? repent 
of it. When the Athenians had parsed the horrid? sentence on his life, 
he took the poison out of the executioner^ s^^ hand with a resolute mind 
and unaltered countenance. When he was applying^^ the cup to his ii ' 
lips, and when his wife, bursting into tears,^* cried out that he died inr 
noeent, " What, then," said he, ** would you have^^ me die guilty V 

65. 
WhUe Philip was preparing war against the MtoUans, Demetrius, 
king of lUyria, who had lately been conquered by Pauhts the consul, ad- 
dressed^* him in the most suppliant terms, complaining of the injustice 
of the Romans, who, not contented with the possession of Italy , were 
grasping^^ at the soveretgrUy of the world, and waging war unth every 
king. " Aspiring,"^ said he, ** to the government of Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Spain, they have attacked the Carthaginians; nor have they any 
other cause for their hostility against me than that my territories are 
adjacent to their own." He added, in order to induce Philip to resist 
the ambition of the Romans, that Jte surrendered to him his right to the 
kingdom, which they had injuriously seizedf^f better pleased, he said, 
should he see it in the hands of an ally than under the dominion of an 
enemy. 
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MAURY ON ELOQUENCE. — Princi- 
ples of Eloquence. By the Abb6 Mau- 
ry. Edited by Rev. Dr. Potter. 18mo. 

GRISCOM'S ANIMAL MECHANISM. 
—Animal Mechanism and Physiologr ; 
being A Plain and Familiar Ezpoaitilou 



vf the Structure and Functions of the 
Human System. Designed for Fami- 
lies and Schools. By John H. Griacom, 
M.D. 18mo. Engravings. 

UPHAM'S PHILOSOPHY. — Elements 
a[ Mental Philosophy. By Tliomas C. 
Upham. S vols. ISmo. 

UPHAM'S ABRIDGMENT. — Elements 
of Mental Philosophy, abridged. By 
Thomas C. Upham ISmo. 



Book$for SchooUf CotUgts^ etc. 



UPHAM ON THB WILL-^-FhiloMdu- 
eal aad Pn^tieal TnatiM oa th« Will. 
By ThoBM C. UphMn. ItnOi 

UPHAM ON DISORDERED MENTAL 
ACTION.^OsUiiiM of buMifMt aad 
Diiordarad Mental Action. ByThomM 
C. Upham. ISnio. 

SCHMUCKER'S MENTAL PHILOSO- 
PHY.— FajcholoKT ; or, Elrawnti of % 
Mw Sjrtem of Montal FkiloMnlnr, on 
Um Bans of ConoowHiraw ftad Cgm- 
OKmSouM. ^ Dr. Schmnckar. ISbbo. 

ABERCROMBIE*S INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS.— Inqnirioo onnooniiny tb« 
laWUootiial Powon^ and Um InTMtignr 
tion of Troth. By John Aberonnbio, 
M.D. With QnoitkHM. ISmo. 



RENWICK^ PRACTICAL MECHAN- 
ICS. — ^Applieations of tho Scioiioe of 
Mochmuco to Practical Pnipooeo. By 
Renwick, LL.D. Iftno. Enga. 



ABBRCROMBIE'S MORAL 
DIGS.— Tha Philoaophy of tha Moral 
Faaliaaa. % John Abaieranbia, M J>. 
WithQnaotioM. 18nM». 



DTMONDV ESSAYS.— Eaaya on Iha 
Priaciiaaa of Morality, and on the Pri- 
vate and Political Ri^tta and ObUra- 
tiooi of Mankind. By Jonathan S. Dy- 
mond. Edited by Bar. 6. Bnah. 8vo. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. — Hia> 

lory of PhiliMophy: beiuf the Wotk 
adopted by the Uoireni^ of France 
for Uae in CoQegee and Kgh-SdMiola. 
Tnndated and continaed \j Bar. C. S. 
Beniy, D.D. • vola. in one, IStoo. 

CAMPBELL'S RHETORIC— The Phi- 
UMophy of Rhetoric "Bf Goo. Caa^>- 
beU, D.D., F.R.8. A new Edition, 
with tha A«tfaoi:*s leak Additiona and 
Svoi 



MONTGOMERY'S LECTURES.— Lee- 
tnree on General Literature, Poetry, 
Ac. By James Montgomery. Mao. 

POTTER'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
—Political Eoonomy : iti Ofajecta, Uaeo, 
and Principles : coandared with refer- 
ence to tha Condition of the Anexioan 
People. With ft Sonunaiy for the Uae 
ofStudenta. ByA.PotUr,D.D. 18aio. 

LAWS OF PROPERTY. — Earara on 
Prapexto^ and Labour, as connected with 
Natnral Law and the Constitution of 
Society. By Fnaaja Liaber, LL.D. 

KANE'S CHEMISTRY.— BiBmenta of 
Chemistry ; ioclading the moot recent 
Diacoreriea, and Applications of the 
Science to Medicine and Pharmacy, and 
to the Arts. By Robert K^ne, M.D. 
Edited, with Emendationa and Addi- 
tions, by John William Draper, M.D. 
With about 150 Woodcuts. Bro. 

POPULAR TECHNOLOGY; or. Pro- 
fessions and Trades. By Edward Ha- 
zen, A.M. EmbeUiahed with 91 £n- 
gmvinga. S tdIs. in one, ISmo. 

RENWICK'S CHEMISTRY, ^. Pint 
Principles of Chemistiy ; being a Fa^ 
miliar latrodaction to the Study of that 
Science. B^ James Rcnwick, LL.D. 
With Questions. ISmo, Engraringa. 



BOUCHARLAT*8 MECHANICS.— Aa 
Elementary IVaatiae on Mechanics. 
Tranalated from the French of M. Boo- 
chaxlat, and amended br P ro fe aaw E. 
H. Coutonay. 8fo. Phtea. 

DANIELL'S PHILOSOPHY.— Faanliar 
DlnatntionaofNaiuralPhiloaophy. 8e- 
leoted principally fivm Daniall'a Cheoi- 
ical Phikw^y. By Jamea Renwii^ 
LL.D. Iftoao. EnipmTings. 

LEE'S GEOLOGY.- Eiementa of Oeol- 
ogT, with a De a a ip tion of the Geologi- 
cal and Mineral Reeawoaa of tha Uni- 
ted Statea. Ify Dr. C. A. Lee. 18taw. 

COMBE'S PHYSIOLOGY.— The Prin- 
cipiea of Physiology applied to the Prea- 
arvation of Health, and the Imprave- 

, ment of Phyaioai awl Mental Educatio*. 
By Andrew Condie, M.D. WithQnea- 
tiona. ISmo. 



PALEY'S NATURAL tHEOLOOY.— 
Paley'a Natural Theoikogy. With Notea, 
by Load Bron^^iam, Sir Chailea Beil» 
and Rer. Dr. Potter. ST.lSmo. Snga. 

A MANUAL OF CONCflOLOGY. ^ 
T. Wyatt, MJL Dlustnfied W M 
Platea, containing more than SOO Typaa 
drawn firom the Natnral ShalL Svo. 

TYTLER>S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
— ^UniTersal Hirtonr finom the Creation 
of the World to 1890. Br Hon. Alex. 
Fraaer Tytler and Rer. Dr. Narea. S 
▼ols. in tmee, ISaiOw 

ROBERTSON'S AMEBIC A. — Histoiy 
of the DisooveiT and Settleaaent of 
America. By William RobertaQn,D J). 
¥f!th Qnestioaa. Svo. 

ROBERTSON'S CHARLES Y.- HistD. 
ry of the Reign of the Emperor Cliailea 
V. By William Robertean,D.D. With 
Questiona. 8ro. 

KEIGHTLEY'S ENGLAND.— Histoff7 
of England, from the Earliest Period to 
1839. By Thomas Keighttey. With 
Notea by an American. Ovok. 18bmw 

GOLDSMITH'S GREECE.— Hiotory of 
Greece. ByDr.Gddamith. Edited by 
Robbina. ISkno. 



GOLDSMITH'S ROME. — Hiatory of 
Rome. By Dr. Gddaniith. Edited bj 
H.W. Herbert. ISoio. 

AMERICAN HISTORY.— Tales fkom 
American History. By the Author of 
*<Ajf^arioan Popular Leaaons." With 
Questiona. 3Tola.lOmo. EngnTings. 

PAULDING'S WASHINGTON.— Ltfa 
of Washington. By Jamea K. PauUiiy. 
S vols. ISmo. 

\* Many other works, suitable tat use 
as text-hooka, Asa,, and already largelj 
introduced into adioola, coUemo, mul 
arademie^ may be found ift 9ba firi>" 
Kshaitf gmenf CTtalogna, 
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anthon's seeies of classical works 



FOB schools and COLLEGES. 



In presenting the volames of this series, as far as it has b^en comple- 
ted, to the notice of the public, the subscribers beg leave to say a few 
words respecting its general features, and the advantages that are to re- 
mit from it both to students and instmcters. 

The plan proposed is to give editions of all the authors nsnally read in 
oisr schools and colleges, together with such elementary and subsidiary 
works as may be needed by the classical student either at the commence- 
ment, or at psrticular stages, of his career. 

The editions of the Classical authors themselves will be based on the 
latest and most accurate texts, and will be accompanied by English com- 
mentaries, containing everything requisite for accurate preparation on 
the part of the student and a correct understanding of the author. The 
fear entertained by some instructors, lest too copious an array of notes 
may bribe the student into habits of intellectual sloth, will be fouiid to be 
altogether visionary. That part of the series which contains the text- 
books for schools must, in order to be at all useful, have a more ex- 
tensive supply of annotations than the volumes intended for college lec- 
tures ; and when these last make their appearance, the system of com- 
menting adopted In them will not fail to meet with the approbation of ail. 

The advantages, then, which this series promises to confer are the 
following : the latest and best texts ; accurate commentaries, potting the 
student and instructor in possession of the opinions of the best philolo- 
gists ; together with all such subsidiary information as may serve, not 
only to throw light upon the meaning of the author, but also to give 
rise in the young student to habits of correct thinking and to the for- 
mation of a correct taste. 

Many of the works at present used in our Classical schools are' either 
reprints of antiquated editions, swarmmg with errors, not merely in the 
typography, but in the matter itself; or else they are volumes, fair to 
the view, indeed, as fju as manual execution is concerned, but either 
supplied with meager and unsatisfactory commentaries, or without any 
commentsries at aU. These are the works that drive students to the 
use of translations, and thus mar the fairest prospects of youthful 
scholarship, producing an infinitely stronger habit of intellectual in- 
dolence than the most copious commentary could engender. Indeed, 
to place this matter in its proper light, and to show^ within a very 
brief compass, how much good the projected series is about to ac- 
complish, it may be sufficient to state, that the printed translatums of 
those authcn whose works have been thus far published in the series 
meet now with a much less ready sale than formerly ; and are seldom, 
.if ever, seen in the hands of those whose instructers have the eood 
I sense and judgment to give a decided preference to the volumes edited 
by Professor Anthon. 

The publishers take the liberty to subjoin a few of the communica- 
tions relative to the published volumes of the series, which they have 
rec^ved from gentlemen of high classical reputation in different parts of 
the country. 

Harpkb 6l Brothers, 
^euh- Yorhi M<x$t 1 839. 82 c lipv -str rrt. 
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ANTHON'S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEOES. 



From H. HimFHBST, D.D., Pjma- 
dent of Amherst College, at Am- 
herst, Mass. 

1 mm very hmpyto Bee that you have 
undertaken tojitmish tmiform editicne 
ef the Latin daeeice for the uee of our 
grammar eehoole and higher eeminariee 
of learning. Profeeeor Anthon deeervee 
and M>iU receive the thanke of the public 
for the labourwhich he hat eojvdldoue- 
ly and eueees^uUy beetowed upon Sal- 
autf Ceuar, and Cicero. TA« eapianr 
atary notee or eommentarieeare moreeo- 
pioue and eotnprehensioe than thoee of 
any other edition J have eeen^ and mudi 
better adapted to the wante of young atu- 
dents. Anumg the most wUuable of 
these notes are those which divert atten- 
tion to the beautiful uses of the moods 
and tenses^ and espUnn the ddicate 
shades of meaning and pecuUar beauties 
that depend upon them, uduch our lan- 
guage often expresses imperfecUy and 
with diffiadtyt and which young learn- 
ers rarely regard. The explanations of 
the force ar^ meaning of the particles 
are also very useful. 

7*he historical^ geogrmhiealt and oth- 
er indexes are also highly valuable, fur- 
nishing the student, as they do, wUkfe- 
lidtoiu iUustrations of the tesi, andmiuch 
general information. 

The text seems to be settled with much 
care and ability. The editions adopted 
as the basis or referred to as authority 
are thoee in the highest repute among 
scholars. The typogre^thieal execution 
is very fine, and thu is a high merit. 
T*he wretched reprints of foreign editions 
of the classics, got vq> in cheap offices, 
on wretched paper, with incompetent 
proof-readers and no editors, to which, 
until within a very few years, our stu- 
dents have 'been universiuly condemned, 
have, by taking them young, been as 
successful in making (Am uncertain and 
inaccurate scholars as if VuU had been 
one of the main objects of the publishers. 
School books of Ml kinds, instead of be- 
ing the worst (as they often ate), should 
be the most cartfully printed bo^ we 



H. HOHPHKBT. 



From the Rt Her. Bishop M*Ii.- 
▼JLiNi, President of Kenyon Col- 
lege, at Gambler, Ohio. - 

I anticipate the greatest benefits to eur 
schools and collies from the admirable 
edition 4^ the dMsicsuJuA youarenom 
publishing, under the superintendence 
and illustrated by the eopiousand leam>' 
ed notes of Professor ArUhon. What 
your accomplished editor has aimed at 
m his Horace, Ceesar, and other m^umes 
of the series, few can have been much 
connected mlA classical institutions in 
this country without letffmng to be pre- 
cisely the one needful thing to their stt^- 
dente. The object is most satisfactorily 
attained. The needed, books we have, 
so far as your series has yet been pub- 
lished ; cmd as to what are yet to come, 
toe have learned from what we have, if I 
may use the worde of one of your authors, 
que a snmma Tirtute sumrooque in- 
senio ezpectanda sant, expectare. 
IVishingyou the most abmdant encour- 
agement m your important enterpri^ I 
remain your obedient servant, 

Chas. p. M'Iltainx. 



From William A. Duh, LL.D., 
President of Columbia College, in 
the City of New- York. 

F^om the manner in which this under' 
taking has been so far executed, as well 
as from the established character and 
reputation of Professor Anthon as a 
scholar. Jus experience as an instructer, 
and the accuracy and judgment previous- 
ly evinced by dnas^anf^Ldcomr 
mentator, I can entertain no doubt of the 
success of the enterprise, so far as his 
edUorial labours and your own skill and 
experience as publishers are concerned ; 
and I trust tfuU, from the inereasing 
value of classical studies m the esthna^ 
tion of the public, this juauuus and spir- 
ited effort tofacditate and promote so imf 
portant a branch of education will be 
duly (^predated and liberally rewarded. 
I remain, rehtUman, 
Y-mr oootiunt servant, 
W. A. DOIB. 



^riJtLjiL" 



ANTHONYS SERIES OF CLASSICAL W0BX8. 



Jjetten of Reeommendation — continued. 



From the Rev. S. Chapim, D.D., 
President of Colombian College, 
at Washington, D. C. 

Ptcfeseor AnthovCa editions of Hor- 
meet SaUtut, Cicero^ and CtBsar are eo 
extensively Jmoum and so justly appre- 
datedy that to recommend them farther 
unndd seem a work of ■ superen^ation. 
No one who examines them^ if in any 
degree a competent judge, can fail to 
perceive thal^ in respect to the object 
for whicJi they were designed^ they are 
works of distinguished merits and leave 
nothing to be desired ; furnishing as they 
do a text than which none probably more 
atrrect, and a body of notes so luminous^ 
copious, and comprehensive as to mset 
au the wants of the young student^ while 
the acute judgment, and profound and 
various learning, which they everywhere 
exhibit, cannot but afford delight and 
profit to the mast advanced scholar, 
xours, with sentiments of great respect, 

\ S. CUAPIN. 

From the Rev. Hector Huhphrkts, 
D.D., President of St. John's Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Md. 

The perfect accuracy and uniform- 
ity of the Anthon Classics, ufith 
the copious and discriminatiTig notes 
and learned disquisitions in English by 
which they are illustrated, and, more 
especially, the substantial and tasteful 
manner in which they are printed and 
bound, fitting them for actual service, 
recommend them, most strongly to our 
colleges and academies. The copies of 
many existing editions are so sUghUy 
put together, apparently more for sale 
than for use, and so abound, withal, in 
false readings, that J should be heartily 
glad to see them superseded by the above 
elegant and correct series. \ 

Hector Humphskys. 

From Gbssnbr Harrison, M.D., 
Chairman of the Faculty, and Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in the 
University of Virginia, at Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

/ have given a hasty examination to 
Professor Anthonys- school edition of 
some of Cicero^s orations,. Cmsar^s Me- 
moirs of the Oallic War, and SaUust, 
and am happy to say, that for the use 
of preparatory s 'hools^ more esjpedaUy, 
itis,in my opmion,far better suited than . 
tmy other with u^uch I am ttcmuanted, 
TSurt is, indeed, no class oj learners 



who may not derive \ueftd information 
from the copious notes which it contains, 
and which are highly valwMe for the 
geographical, historical, and other mat- 
ter they convey explanatory of the text. 
The help thus afforded wiU not only 
serve to tighten the leamen^s burden and 
make his task a cheerful one, btU both 
directly and indirectly tend to encourage 
to a better way of rendering the Latin 
Classics, and to cherish a taste for their 
study. 

Although J have been able to do tittle 
more than turn over the pages of Pro- 
fessor Anthonys Cheek Prowdy, I have 
satisfied myself of its v<due, and hope 
that it may prove greatly useful by pla- 
cing in the hands of the students of Cheek 
in schools and colleges, in a very neat and 
convenient form, the means of becoming 
acquainted more readily with a subject 
so unworthily neglected in our country. . . 

The typographical execution and the 
paper in all these works are deserving 
of very high praise, and entitle the en- 
terprising publishers to the commenda- 
tion of the public. 

Gessnbr Harrison. 



From the Hon. D. L. Swain, Pres- 
ident of the University of North 
Carolina, at Chapel Hill, N. C. 

/ have examined with as much atten- 
tion as paramount engagements have 
permitted^ the first three volumes of the 
series of JJatin Classics edited by Pro- 
fessor AntJwn, and have taken pains to 
ascertain the opinions of others with re- 
spect to ikeniytn u^ose judgment, on all 
subjects connected with Classical litera- 
ture, I have much more confidence than 
in my oton. The result of this examina- 
tion and inquiry has been to create a lively 
interest in the early and successful contr 
pletion of your enterprise, under the con- 
fident expectation that it will prove alike 
creditable to the editor, the pubUsherSf 
and the country. 

D. L. Swain. 

From the Very Rev. Wm. M'Shbr- 
RY, S. J., Presidcuit of George- 
town College; D. C. 
I have examined your editions of Cic- 
ero^s Orations, Sauust, and Cmsar, and 
consider them highly creditable to your 
]aress.' The notes contain a variety of 
mformatian, and are wdl calculated to 
in^prove the student. 

Wm. M*Shxrrt. 
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From Um Rer. B. P. Atoblott, 
Pretideiit of the Woodward Col- 
lege, at Cincionati, Ohio. 

^romaomepertonat ucquaintiMcet bwi 
imieA more /rom gaurat reputation, I 
formed a very high optnion o/Profeesor 
Antkon** abtHiiee to prmare afitU eeries 
9f Latin and Greek Classics for the 
tue of tehooUf coUegeSf <^. Acoord' 
ingiyj a» toon a$ I amid obtmn the va- 
rioua authors edited by Asm, / procured 
them, and, upon a car^fid eaaminaiion, 
wo* $o impreaeed with their wyperior 
ekaracter^ ae to iniroduee them as fast 
aspoanbU into the ^Ufferenl departments 
of the institution under my charge. 

The veoiausD^thin editions are very 
good, so far as ancient geography, mythol- 
ogy, usages, <f«., Of* comcemed ; but m 
respect to eritwat remarks and grammat' 
ietU iUustrations thevareofU^ Uforth ; 
they were, m gameruL^ however , the best 
wehad. 

But besides bemg abundanUyfidl and 
dear in everything arcfavological, Pro- 
fessor AnthoH has dons more, in the 
editions of the classical authors prepared 
by htm, to unfold the grammatical struc- 
ture, and thus throw Ught upon themean- 
ing aiul spirit of the original, than any 
other commentator whom I haxe consult- 
ed. It is a striking, and, I think, de- 
cisive, proof of their superiority, that the 
students show m their recitations that 
they have read his notes and pric- 
ed by them, which they never seemed to 
ms to hone dons when using other edi- 
tions. 

Some tune ago I comm e n ced a careful 
ablation of the Gredt Grammar of the 
same author with those ofButmannt Va/* 
pVt <fc., making full notes as I went 
along t with the design of preparing a re- 
view of it at the request of the editor of 
an extensively circulated periodical, and 
such was my conviction of its peculiar 
ftntssfor the use of schools, that I have 
since recommended no other to our pu- 
pds, 

I would add that the neatness and 
taste with which Professor Anthonys 
classics are got up {though they are far 
cheemer than the Dr^pAin editions) ought 
to form no small retommendeaion of 
them. Our students purdkase, study, 
and preserve them witk maadfest j^eas- 
urs ; and whatever has these ^^U ifxm 
the pupil, wOl certainly do meteh topro- 
mote the oauee of sowd and thoifvugh 
da saic a l learning. 

B. P. Atdklott. 



From the Rer. J. S. ToMLtiraoif, 
D.D., PreaideDt of Aofosta Col- 
lege, Kentucky. 

I take this opportunity to aehnowled^ 
the recewt {sometims smee) of four vw- 
umes of the Classical Series of Prof ee- 
wr Anthon of New- York ; and, after 
c careful examination of titem, I can 
truly say that I am more than pleased ; 
/ am d^ighted with them. The avowed 
ol^eet of the publication, that of furnish- 
ing accurate and uniform editions of all 
the classical authors used in oolites and 
schools, is one that, an my judgment, has 
long 6een a desideratam m literature, 
and I am gratified to find is about to be 
accomplished, etpeaauy byone so entire- 
ly eqwd to tiw task as Professor An- 
ihon has shown himself to be, 

7%s biogrtq>hical sketches, commen' 
taries, and annotations with which the 
volumes are aeeompamied, while they re- 
flect great credit men the erudition and 
research of the autkor, cannotfaUto en 
hanee to the student, in a high degree. 

reading. As anemdenesefthe estimats 
we place upon du series,wehave hither- 
to used it as far as it was attauudUe, and 
^udl, unth great pleasure, avail ourselves 
of the opportunity new afforded to adopt 
theuMe^it. AUow me add, that 
the neat, tasteful, and, at the same ttms, 
substantial style of the mechanical exe- 
cution of the work, fully sustains the 
weU-earned reputeliait, m that respect, of 
the euterprismg establishment whetwe it 
MespeetfuUy, 
Your eisdient servant, 

J. S. TOMUNSOIC. 



From Alomso CHuarH, D.D., Pres- 
ident of the Univeraity of Georgia. 

As far as time and a press of busi- 
ness would permit, I have examined 
these volumet, and am much pleased 
with them. They are, I think, Will 
adapted to the wants of, particukaiyf 
young students, and wM, 7 doubt not, 
furnish what lias long been a desidera- 
tum in our preparatory schools, vez., 
cheap, yet correct editie$u qftheeo mm s n 
classics, ac c om p anied vnth judidouo 
English notes. I do not hesHats to 
say that, were I engaged m giving in- 
struction to youth fiom these authors, I 
should prffer the editions ^ Prof a 
Anthon to any wUcA 1 have seem. 

A. Church. 
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LetUrs of Recommmdation — conlmwedL 



From Jbremiar Day, D.p.» LL.D., 

President of Yale College, at New- 
Haven, Conn. 

/ ettinuUe highly the impor- 
tance of furnishing for our echools and 
aoUegee accurate md neat editions of the 
ancient Classics ; andlammuchmeas- 
ed trith the general appearance and typ- 
ographical exectUion of the specimens 

which you have given ns It would 

he presumptuous in one so little conoer- 
aani with the fair fields of elegant Utera^ 
lure to undertake to pass sentence on the 
fbuHy-wrought productions of so accom- 
^Ushed a scholar as Professor Anthon, 
• • • . His works have a reputation al- 
ready too well established to need (fr to 
Ttcewe additional value from any recom- 
mendation which I can give. .... 

Jerkmiah Day. 

From the Rev. B. Hals, D.D., Pres- 
ident of Geneva College, at Gene- 
va, N. Y. 

Your object " to furnish accu- 
rate and uniform editions of Classical 
authors, read m colleges and echools^ ae- 
con^Kmied by a Useful body of commen- 
tary, mapsr <fc.i w « very useful one, 
and highly deserving of the public pat- 
ronage, md no one, in our country, is 
more competent to the editorial supenti- 
sion of such an underUddng than Pro- 
fessor Anthon. It is fortunate for the 
eauss of Classical learning m our coun- 
try, tfiat so learned and enterprising a 
sdidar has been brought into co-opera- 
tion with publishers so enterprising. 

So far as I have examirud the works 
above mentioned, they appear to me es- 
ceedingly well adapted to their end, and 
to do credit both to the editor and the 
jpublishers. 'We have specMed these ed- 
itions in the requirements for admission 
to this college. Benjamin Hale. 

From the Rev. Joseph Pen net, 
D.D., President of Hamilton Col- 
lege, at Clinton, N. Y. 
/ have examined with nsueh interest 
and attention Dr. Anthonys editions of 
the ancient classics sofar as published by 
you. Ithink there can be but one opin- 
ion as to the merit of these works, and 
(A« advantage to our country of so noble 
an enterprise. It is not only honoured 
by the Uaming of the editor, and the 
iOility and taste of the jmbliskers, but 
directly and greatly benefited in the vital 
interest of the education of our' youth. 



We possess no means of sound mental 
discipline and cultivated taste that can 
supersede the relics of Greece and Rome ; 
and Uvue to enrich them to the inquiring 
mind, and to adorn them to the eye of 
our studious youth, is a service not Uke- 
ly to be appreciated as it deserves excqit by 
those who have toiled through the crowd- 
ed and careless page of former days. I 
earnestly hope that you may be encour* 
aged greatly to extend these labours. 
Joseph Psnnet. 

From the Rev. J. M. Mathews, 
D.D., Chancellor of the New-York 
University. 

Professor Anthon has rendered an 
important service to the cause of learn- 
ing m this country by his editions of the 
various Classics ; and I am, gratified to 
see that your wUucAle press is enjoyed 
in furnishing them to the public. 

J. M. MATHEWS. 

From the Rev. D. M'Cohauohy, 
D.D., President of Washington 
College, at Washington, Penn. 

The typogr(;q>hical execution 

is correct and handsome, the binding sub- 
stantial, the notes copious and valuable. 
All agree, that it is not much reading, 
but thorough reading, which secures 
knowledge ar»d makes the scholar. To 
this purpose your edUion of the classics 
is eminently adapted. If well employed 
by students and instructers, they cannot 
fin to make accurate and well-instructed 
scholars ; and must render the study of 
Classic aut?iors more interesting and 
mare profitable thantit has generally been. 
I hope that you wiU find extensive pat- 
ronage. D. Bi^CONAUOHY. 

From the Rev. Alonso Potter, 
D.D., of Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

/ have had occasion to exam- 
ine these editions with some care, andi it 
umdd be stmerfluous to add, withgreea 
pleasure. The reputation of Professor 
Antlwn for leammg and critical skiU, 
and the singular success with which he 
adapts his labours to the wants of the 
student, are too ukU known and too gen- 
erally^ appreciated to need any recom^ 
mendiuion. It is proper, hou>ever, to 
add that these volumes will be used in 
our classes, and are held m thf highest 
1 esteem. Alonso Potter. 



AMTHON^B SSRin or CLASSICAL WORKS. 



From Alphbus S. Packabd, A.M., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages in Bowdoin College, 
Maine. 



. . . / nUroduud mto mj^ dasstM tkt 
edition of Horace which Dr. Anthon 
preparedt eoon after it woe pukiiakedL, 
and meet cheer/uUy expreee my eense 
of its great value to the etudent, as con- 
taining afuU apparahu for a thorough 
vndereUmding and a juat appreciation 
of this author. I regard it as in many 
respects the best edition of a Classic to 
which our students have had access. 
His edition of Sallust has become com- 
mon m our preparatory schools^ and is 
in the highest repute. From these spe- 
cimens ^ Dr. AntharCs judgment and 
acoarate and copious learningt I should 
fed great confidence in the success tf 
sinmar efforts from his hand. No oth- 
er indivielual has contributed so largely 
to the amse of classical learning in our 
country. 

Your obedient servant^ 
Alphkcts S. Packabo. 



From Mr. A. H. Wbld, Teacher 
of the Ancient Languages in the 
North Yarmouth Seminary, Maine. 

Gentlemen^ 
, . . I ha%)e examined these volumes 
as they have successively appeared^ and 
some of them are now used as text-books 
in our institution. At first I feared 
that Professor Anthon's copious notes 
and comments might be rather too " la- 
bour saving** for the student ; buty by 
more v*ature experience^ and by aetvud 
trial of the books, I have become fully 
persuaded that the facilities they afford 
are such as the student needs, and are 
calculated not only to give hhn proper 
encouragement, but to enlarge his views 
and promote his general knowledge. 
Very reapectfuUy^ yours, 

Allbn H. Wild. 



From the Re^. Wm. C. Larrabeb, 
A.M., Principal of the Wesleyan 
Seminary at Keadfield, Maine. 

Gentlemen, 
. . . / have examined the works thor- 
ougMy, and am highly pleased with 
them. I am inclined, if eireumstances 
will admit of it, to introduce the entire 
series in our classical department of this 
seminary. 

Yours, reepeetfuUy, 

W. C. LABBABXf. 



Commendatory Letters — continued. 

From Jambs Botd, LL.D., one of 
the Masters of the Ifigh School, 
Edinburgh, in an advertisement 
to the fourth London Edition of 
Anthon'a Horace. 



The high estimation m which the tal- 
ents, scholarship, and critical a e ws u n 
of Dr. Anthon are held in the literary 
world, and his well-earned celebrity aa 
a Classical Editor, render any com- 
mendation of his works, and any apolo- 
gy for their reproduction among our^ 
sehes, aUks s^qmflmous. 

Jambs Botd. 



From B. Manlt, President of the 
University of Alabama, at Tus- 
•'Caloosa. 

From mevious familiarity with apor- 
tion of Frofessor Anthon s Series (^ 
the Classics, as wdl as an examina^an 
of those you have sent, our Professor of 
Ancient Languages and myself agree 
in a high conviction of their excelUnce 
as editions, and their importance as aido 
to Classical learning. The editor of 
the best edition of Horace ever given 
to the public tuu fully sustained his 
UfeU-earned reputation in these volumes ; 
each possessing its own peculiar merit, 
and all furnishing, m their places, just 
the aid the real student needs, and no 
more. For facilitating, extending, and 
elevating Classical literature, these vol- 
umes deserve to be reckoned among the 
ablest contrUmtions of any dge. Such 
of the Series as are required by our col- 
lege course we shall use in preference to 
others ; and shall recommend them all 
to the schools around us. We shall 
await with anxiety the completion of 
the series. 

Very respectfully, 

Yovr obedient servant^ 
B. Manlt. 



From the Rev. Alprbd Saxx one 
of the Principals of the Prepara- 
tory School of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Middletown, Conn. 

. . . / am pleased, highly so, indeed, 
tmf A the success I have met with in the 
use of Anthonys Latin and Cheek Les- 
sons. The classes that have lately 
commenced in them do admirably. 
Yours, truly f 
ALrBBD Sazb. 
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UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 

^ BMBRAGWO 

"THB IRTELLICT/' "the 8EN8IBIUTIB8^" AND "tHB WILL,'^ 

IN THBU T0LVMX8. 

ALSO9 AN ABRIDGMENT OF THB SAME TJX ONE YOLtJME. 

The vndenigned re^pectfoUy n<Jiiest the attention of the ptiblic to the 
philosophical works which they now take the liberty to present to them. 
It is neither their interest nor their wish to express their sense of the 
valae of these works in any undue and exaggerated terms ; but they 
suppose that, as publishers, they may be permitted to commend them to 
the notice of the public, at least so far as they deserve it. It has been 
the object of the author of these Tojumes, by a long and careful induction 
of facts, to give a connected and full view of the mental operations. He 
has aimed at nothing less than the true philosophy of the human mind. 
Of the intrinsic difficulty of this undertaking, we suppose there can be 
but little or no difference of opinion. And as to the manner in which 
the author has acquitted himself in it, the subsequent testimonials, com^ 
ing from men standing high in the public estimation, will enable the 
reader to judge. The demand for a system of mental philosophy is ur- 
gent The teachers in our yarious seminaries all agree, that a system 
of education, without some knowledge of mental plulosophy, cannot be 
considered complete. On the contraiy, they seem to regard the knowl- 
edge of the human mind as in some respects more important than any 
other form of knowledge. And we haye no doubt that they will cor- 
dially welcome any system which gives evidence in its preparation of 
learning, good judgment, and candour. 

Of the qualifications of Professor Upham for the great task (the results 
of which, in a stereotype,..uniform, and cheap edition, we now present 
to the public), as well as of the woxks themselves, we might leave the 
subsequent testimonials to speak. They say all we could wish them to 
say ; and the reader can judge whether the writers of them, filling, as 
they doy very high and responsible stations, are worthy of credence. But 
we venture to intimate to the public, that the most saticfactory testimo- 
nial is to be found in the works themselves. It was our intention to 
point out some things by which these volumes are characterized, and by 
which they are favourably distinguished firom other works ; but we con- 
clude, on the whole, to leave this to the examination of the reader. 
We think we run no hazard in saying, that those who will read and 
study them carefully, will see no reasonable and sufficient ground for 
dissenting from the favourable aspect in which they appear in the follow- 
ing statements. 

HaBPBB dc BaOTHBRS, 
a NmhYork, 184a 88 CUrF-STEKBT. 



UPHABTS SERIES OF PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
FOR ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 



IVom Rev. Liona.ro Woods, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in the The- 
ological Seminary at AndoTer. 

As / tmdtntand thai you have it m 
comiamplatwnto puNiMh aneweditioHof 
the eeveral umrks on Mental Philofophy 
byProfeemgr Uphamj I take the liberty 
to eay, that I regard them at among the 
beet and moet popular worke on the va- 
rioue aubjectt vduch he hoe treated. He 
it a chaniung writer^ and hie viewe are 
well expreesed and well gnarded, and 
are adapted to be exteneively ueeftU at 
the preeent day. Hie Abridgnuni ie 
very wnieh likea by thoee teachers who 
have need it. Mr. Coleman, principal 
oftheHigk SchoaltOr,aeitieeaUedythe 
Teaehere* Seminary, m thia place, eaye, 
he finds it much more intelligible to 
yonng men, and much more com- 
plete, than any text-book he has used. 
And hie judgment ie worthy of conii' 
dence. The next edition it to receive etiU 
farther i mpro v e m entt. I hope you will 
be enecuraged and tuttained in thit un- 
dertaking by a very extentive patron^ 
age from an enlightened community, 
Youre re^i>ec^ullv, 
Leonard Woods. 

To the Mettrt. Harper. 



candid an inmurpr after tnoh. Moat 
tincerely do I with ample tuccett to the 
author atid the pubUthert of the works 
m quettion; eipeaaUy at a time when 
the public nuna it eulwred by bookt on 
thete tubjectt m many retpectt dreamy 
and unJntelligible to the great mass of 
readers. 

M. Stuart. 

From ReT. William Cooswrll, 
D.D., Secretaiy of the American 
Education Society. 

I fully concur in the opinion of Pro- 
fetter Stuart, expretted m the prece- 
ding ctrtif^caU, and oohU add more m 
favow of the works named were it ne- 
cettary. 

William Cooswbu.. 

Boston, Dec 6, 1839. 



From Rev. Mosrs Stuart, Profes- 
sor of Sscred Literature in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. 

Andover, Dec. 4, 1639. 
/ have read with much satisfaction 
Professor Upham's works on Intellect- 
ual Philosophy and on the WiU. The 
tone and manner of these books $nust be 
pleasing to all who love ailm, ditpeu- 
I sionate, and accurate investigation, and 
moderation m defending on£s own opin- 
ions and canvattin^ thote of othere. I 
hone no hetitation m toying, that I re- 
gard Profettor UphxnCt bookt as giv- 
ing ifie best viewt of the tubjectt neuned 
which u>e have in the Englith language, 
and at worthy of being read and stutUed 
in the schools and colleges of our country. 
Even those who may differ from him in 
opinion, willfeelno disposition to indulge 
unkind feelinge towards so sincere and 



From Rev. S. Luckrt, D.D., editor 
of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, Quarterly Review, &c. 

To Messrs. Harper. ' 

Oenllemen, 

I am htqtpy to learn that you are about 
to publish a stereotype edition of Pro- 
fessor UphanCe worke. To this gentle- 
man the lUerary public are much indebt- 
ed for his ** Elements of Mental Phi- 
losophy,** a work which was greatly 
needed as a text-book in our colleges and 
academies at the time it was first pub- 
lished. It is now used, I oeUeve, m 
most of our literary institutions ; and 1 
hesitate not to eay, it is better adapted 
to the wants of students, in the science 
of uMch it treats, than any Uher work 
extant. It cannot but be satisfactory to 
the friends of science, that the worthy 
author has prej^ared an edition if his ex- 
cellent work, with additions and improve- 
mente, to be isstted m a more perma- 
nent form. Of his Treatise on ths 
Will I canned speak with the same con- 
fidence, not havmg read it; although I 
have heard it weU spoken of by compe- 
tent judges. 

S. LUCKET. 

Methodist Book-Room, ^ 

New-JTork, 20th Dee., 1839. f 



VPHAM^S SERIES OF PHILOSOPHICAL WORKSb 



Commendatory Letters — continued. 



From ReT. R, E. Pattison, D.D.» 
President of WaterviUe College, 
Maine. 

J have examined with care the toork OH 
Mental Philoscphyt in two volvmee, by 
Professor Upham, of Bowdoin . College^ 
and it is with pleaswre that I express the 
ojnnion that the work will contribute 
much to the successful study of that 
difficult but eminently useful department 
of knowledge. It has the advantage 
over any other one work which has ftdl- 
en under my observationf that of having 
oomprehended the subject. We have 
many profound,treatises on separate por- 
turns of mental philosophy ; and those, 
it may be^ the most important; but I 
know of none which surveys the whole 
field but this. I ought to add also that 
its moral influence is exceedingly pure 
and healthfuL 

R. £. Pattison. 



From the late Wilbur Fisk, D.D., 
President of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Codd. 

. . . Permit me to say, that I have read 
the Treatise [on the Will] with a great 
deal of satisfaction. It is. certainly a 
much better analysis of this difficult sub- 
jectf in my judgment^ than anything I 
havebeforeseeninretationtoit. I might, 
if this were a proper time, it is true, 
make some queries on some of the points 
presented in the work ; but, on the wh<He, 
I cannot but brieve it UfiU go far towards 
harmonizing the hitherto discordant 
views eonneeted unth this subject. . . . 

W. FisK. 



From Rev. Hbnrt Chass, Pastor 
of the Mariner's Church in the 
city of New- York". 

Gentlemen, 
T%mgh many able treatises on men- 
tal phiiosophy had been published from 
Ume to time, more artless adapted to ad- 
nonce the science of which they treat, 
uet a work which would present in out- 
line and in sufficient detail a complete 
and syetematU view of the powers and 
operations of the mind, had long been a 
desideratum. Such a work was greatly 
needed, at wdl for the private student 
and man of leisure as for our colleges 
and academies, and it has at length ap- 
patred in the ** Elements of mental 
Phihsophif,** by Professor Upham. 
77U« treatue merits the high estimation 



in which it is hdd. The dassificatu 
of (he mental states, both general and 
subordinate, and the arrangement of the 
several parts and subdivisions, are true 
to nature, and present a full view of the 
entire stdject without confusion. The 
arguments and illustrations are forcible 
and pertinent, the style is perspicuous 
and pleasing, and the whole evinces ex- 
tensive research and patient investiga- 
tion. Whoever attentively examines 
this work vnll find that it is character- 
ized by accurate observation, discrimi- 
nating analysis, logical deduction, and 
remarkable freedom from bias. The 
spirit of candour and the love of truth 
pervade it. It has passed through three 
editions, and the author is now revising 
it, together with his Treatise on the 
Will, and preparing the whole for a uni- 
form stereotype edition. Every friend 
of mental saenee must feel under great 
obligation to Professor Upham for his 
wUuable work, and wish him success in 
its publication. 

J am, gentlemen, 
Yours with great respect, 
Hbnry Cuask. 
New-York, Dec. 21, 1839. 



From Rer. N. Bangs, D.D. 

So far as I have examined the work, 
I fully concur in the above recommenda- 
tion, and therefore wish the aiahor and 
publishers success m iseving this new 
edition, 

N. Bangs. 

From Rei;. Wm. C. Larrabrb, A.M., 
Principal of the Wesleyan Senu- 
nary at Readfield, Maine. 

... I am highly gratified to learn that 
you are about to pHublish Professor Up- 
ham*s series of works on Mental Philos- 
ophy. I have used the former editions 
of his Mental Philosophy for some time 
past in this seminary, awl am prepared, 
from intimate and familiar acquaintance 
with the work, acquired in the recitation- 
room as weU as in my study, to speak 
of it in the highest terms. There is 
no work extant m that department so 
well adapted to the purposes of a text' 
book for schools and colleges. The 
work needs only to be better known to 
teachers to have its merits properly ap- 
preciated. 

Yours respectfully, 

W. C. Larbabeb. 
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Fton Saxwl ADAKtf A.lf .| Profet- 
•or of ChTmistry, dtc, in lUinott 
College, ILL 

X em happy to team that y<m contem- 
pimte piAUuumg a stereotype edition of 
Profeeoor UpkanCe voorka on Mental 
Philosophy. From eonaderablefamd- 
iarity with them^ I am of the optnion 
that they contain thefuRut and cleareet 
viem ef the whole ecienee of Ike mind <if 
any work now tartant. 

Youre, <fc., 
S. Adams. 

Fron Rer. D. W. Clark, A.H, 
Principal of the Amenit Seniina- 
ry. N. Y. 

• . . Some of the eweeUeneee of Mr: 
Upham*e Work are: 

1. The general claesijication ie clear, 
naiuralt md compreheneioe, 7%e stth- 
ordinate divieione are aieo natural and 
axfiUcUt eo that the mind paeeee, by a 
kmd of natural en e eeetion, from one 
topic to another. Nor ie the essential 
nnity ^the mind ever laet sight of. 

2. The positions tare clearly stated, 

and, for the most partf as ciearfy proved, 

J%e general eourwe of the reasoning is 

instmetioe, and the illustrations are est- 

xeedinedy appropriate and interesting* 

3. Irutk has evidently been the ob- 
ject of the author's search- What is 
real and substantial in pkiloaophy is 
fully discussed ; while InU little time is 
toasted tigten apeculatione already e»- 
ploded. Many are t^ to f^gt that 
exploded opinune belong to the history 
rather than the el etu n ts of a sojenca, 

4. The work is eminently nraelieal 
and rdigiome. But w^ttt e aeep, un- 
varied reverence to the great Arehitectt 
whoee consummate skul ie strikingly 
manifested in every part of our mental 
econom^t rune through the whtde, there 
ie nothing bigoted or sectarian aboiU iL 

5. The author is exceedingly pleaeing 
in hie Hyte, and thie adds not a little to 
the intereH the student will fed in the 
perusal of the work. But perhape, 

. while he has avoided that dry style of 
composition wkiek renders so many of 
our works on sdenee dutt and umtUer^ 
eeting, he may be liaUe to the Rectum 
of being too diffuse for a work whoee 
main design is to impart the principlee 
of scientijU truth. 

I have sp^ten i^ite merits as a text- 
bo^ adauted to schools and cMegee ; 
but it wittbe found equally beneficial in 



every department of life. Etpeddlly 
wotud I recommend it to thoee wnoeevo' 
cation calls them to officiate in cioeesta$id 
most elevated relatione to the mind. I 
mean the Chrietian minister. Above aB 
othere,euchehotddhavedear,correGt,and 
eompreheneive viewa of the mind, whoso 
derangement they would repair, wkoee 
woes they would heal, and whoee Miss 
they would eoneunmuUe. The remaihe 
on moral education are of a deeply in- 
tereeting character, and ehotdd befamHf 
iar to every one who it m any way con- 
nacted with the e ducation of youth, 
xeure, vc., 

D. W. Clabk,A.M. 






i^&S4,1839. 



From the inetnictera in the Academy 
and the Teachers* Seminary, Gor- 
ham, Maine. 

Messrs. Harper <f Brothers, 
The undersigned, htmng leamedyaur 
intention ofpftMiehing a touform option 
of Profeeaor Upham^s works on Mental 
Philosophy, cheerfully express their cor' 
dial apprfAation of the undertaking, and 
give their teetinony in favour of the 
intrineic merits of those woiiee. The 
three volumes embra^ the Intdlect, 
Seneibilitiee, and Will, contain a full, 
and, on the whole, a very satisfactory 
view of the mind. Each udume ie a 
dietinct treatiee by itself apd can be 
read eeparately with pra/u ; while, at the 
eame time, all three of the volumee are 
essential to a complete view of the subject. 
The whole work haefor some time been 
etudied m the seminary with vshich %oe 
are connected, by lane daesee, embro' 
ang both sexes. The results ^ thie 



experience are euch as load to the 
nest deeire that ii may be extensively dr- 
culated, as one of Um beet aide to the 
etudent, whether m thtr literary inetitU' 
tione or in the eoUtary efforts of sdf- 
euUure, 

Amos Brown, 
Principal and Teacher m Mental ami 
Moral Philoeophy. 

Framklim Tbaton, 
Teacher of Languages, 
IThomas Tbnnr7, 
Teacher of ChtmiMtry, Physiology, <fc. 
Bbnjamin Wyman, 
Teacher of Mueie, 
Cyril Pbarl, 
Leepirtr on EdueaHan and the Art ^ 
Teaching. 
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